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PR E V A C lE., 

TO 

a3 00 N after the publication of the firft edition of 
this work^ I received feveral letters from gentlemen of 
cbaraSier and note in the learned world for their 
knowledge of tbeJiibjeSl therein treated. Some of 
tbefe letters contained exceptions to particular pofi-' 
tions in the traSl, defiring a farther explication and 
a fuller confirmation of them. In the prefent edi^ 
tion I have endeavoured to give a reply to fuch re^ 
quejlsy which I hope will be deemed fatisfaSlory. 
Only one thing I mufi mention^ that fome of tbefe 
requefis arofefrom inattention to the manner in which 
thefubjeSl is treated \ efpecially where the proofs were 
not thought fufficient for the points advanced. I( 
may be^ proper therefore to advertife the reader 
(though it is more conjpicuoujly pointed out in this 
than in the former edition) that the evidence on 
which this TraSl is built is threefold — Scripture — 
Hcgthcn Hiftory — and the Natural ftate of the 
Eaitbf So that where one of tbefe mayfeem de^ 
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fe6live in proofs by the coalition of the other two 
the point may be clear and tnanifeji ; and in many 
places where the evidence was of a combined or 
mixed nature^- it was proper to drop part of ity 
that eachfpecies of procf might lie difpofed under if s 
proper head. So that I hope for the future ^ no orte will 
judge of any particular tenet ^till the whole bopk 
te carefully perufed^ and the evidence produced under 
each general divifion for any point ift quejlion be 
accurately examined. And that the reader may 
more eafily do this, the table of contents is mqde 
ample and full 3 fo that by cajling his eye over that^ 
he may readily fee where the whole evidence for any 
particular point is difpojed of And to a perfon 
unacquainted with tbefubjeSi it may not be amifs^ 
if he would perufe the table of contents before 
he begins the work itfelf as it will give him a ge- 
neral idea of the manner in which the fubjeSl is 

m 

treated. 

Every man in this enlightened age (having been 
fully injirudled by thofe genteel and eafy conveyances 
of knowledge, news-papers and magazines) thinks 
he has liberty of making a philofophy (and I might 
add indeed a religion )y^r himfelf and not only thisy 
but alfb ajiifi right of telling his imaginary tale to 
all that come nigh him. *^ Hence it is that every 
village has ifs wife -many whodiSiates as philofopher 
and divine, gains his circle of admirers, and like 

' ' Cato/ 
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Cato, gives lamps to bis little fenate^ But the 
reader mu/i not be fur^rized^ if the author of this 
traSl has taken a different method^ and injiead of 
prefenting him with afyfiem out of his owm bead, 
has endeavoured to explain a philofophy already re- 
vealecL It appeared to him extravagantly foolijh, 
and even impious, for any man to prefume to give 
an account of the origin of things — the deftrudion, 
diflplution, tff^^^re-novation of any part of nature, 
that happened long before himfelf was in being -^ 
unlefs enlightened and inJlruBsd by the Author of 
all things. He therefore had immediate recourfc te 
that book^ which for ages has been allowed to be the 
word of God, and by examining the works of 
nature, found fuch a furprifingly-exadl agreement 
between them, that they tallied like two indentures, 
fo as to leave no doubt that the author of me was 
the inditer of the other. If the following Jb'eets 
Jkould contribute to ejlabliflo this truth in the mind 
of the reader, or any way tend to put ajlop to thof^, 
numerous errors and Jantajiic notions at prefent 
prevailing amongfi us on the fubjeSl here dijcujjed, 
- — the view of the author in the publication will b^ 
fatisfaBorily anfwered^ 

As the additions to this fecond edition are coh^ 

fderably large ^ I have printed them feparately /r^?;;^ 

the work, that tbofe who have the firji edition may 
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purchafe tbem^ without being under the necejjityof 
procuring the whole Jor the Jake of apart. , 

It may be proper qlfo to inform the reader^ that 
this volume is a diJlinSi treatife of itfelf at leaji 
independent of the trad^ on the Creation, Gfc 
{mentioned p. ii.) the fe^ particular^ irf thaty 
which were explicative of this^ being injirted in 
their proper places. Not but that if the reader 
Jhould be defirous of feeing a full accoynt of the 
Creation, Gf^. or an explanation of the firft 
chapter of Genefis at large^ together 'jpitb a reSiifr 
cation of the mijiakes that have been ufualiy made in 
the interpretation of that chapter ^ he bad better con^ 
fult that Treatife ^tfelf. 

N. B. In fubjlituting the Roman charaSlers for 
the Hebrew, / have followed the method laid down 
by Dr. Robertfon in his true and antient manner 
of reading Hebrew without points. 
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PRELIMINARIES. 

H E Knowledge of the natural State of 
the Earth is the foundation of all true 
PhilofopJjy. 

If we are miftaken in our judgments of Caufes 
and EfFeds, relative to things that are within our 
reach, and on which we can make immediate 
obfervations and experiments, we fhall certainly 
be fo^ with refp^dt to Thofe that are at a diftance 
from us ; and of which we can only reafon by 
Analogy. 

Now of all events that have happened to the 
Earth, there is none that has made a greater noiie 
in the world, or has left fuch evident marks of its 
Reality, as that of a Flood of Waters, ia which tb« 
whole Globe was drowned. 
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2 PRELIMINARIES. 

And if it can be proved, that the Earth K^s 
adually been thus covered by water, and totally 
diflblved therein^ fuch an Event as this, I fay^ 
muft have made many and great akerations in the 
before-ftate of the Earth, and be the Cauje of 
maiiy remarkable phcenemena in the prefent. And 
yet, I am forry to fay it, phik>fophers in general,, 
who have endeavoured to explain the whole Syftem* 
of Nature, and many who have wrote in parti- 
cular on the Subject of the Earthy have taken no 
notice of this great Event ; and thereby have been 
led themfelves,, and alfo have led others, into a. 
variety of errors,, by afcribing Effedts to very dif- 
ferent Caufes than the true, 

I HOPE, therefore, that an Attempt to lay be- 
fore the publick the Evidence that may be brought 
in proof of an Universal Deluge, and to ex- 
hibit a difplay of all the various EffeSlSy both ott 
and in the Earth, that were owing to that one 
Great Cau/e^ may not be uninftruding, nor unen^ 
tertaining. 

The Evidence y deducible foe diis great Evenf| 
may be faid to be Threefold. 

Fii^sTy The Scripture. 
Se coii DLY J Heathen HSJlory^ 
. Third ly^ The Natural State of the Earth > 

But before I can enter on the difcuffion of either 
©f thefc Particulars, it may be proper to premife a^ 
few artfcks. And * 



PRELIMINARIES. 3 

I. 

First, with regard to the Scripture-^Aecount of 
the Flood. 

The Mofaic defcription of the Deluge has been 
accounted by feveral to be toojloort and concife, 
for the due relation of fo important an event. But 
thofe who make this objedUon feem not rightly 
to underftand the nature of the cafe j the proper 
ilating of which will ferve for a full anfwer to the 
objection* 

First then, Let it be confidered, that as at the 
tin^e of the Deluge the Earth was deftroyed| 
broken to pieces, reduced to its chaotic ftate, or 
unformedy and afterwards formed again ; and this. 
Its fecond Formation ^ anfwerable, both in the man- 
ner and means, to its Jirji and original (for fimi- 
lar exprefiions are ufed, and the fame caufes are 
mentioned to have been employed in both cafes) 
and as a defcription had been given at large of 
the manner of the firft formation in the Mofaic 
narrative of the Original of things ; fa it would be 
Xieedlefs to have enlarged on that point, in the ac- 
count of the Re-formation of the Earth at the 
Deluge ; juft mentioning the chief articles would 
be fufficient, as every judicious reader would na« 
turally recur to the firft and fuller defcription. 

Besides 3 Mofes might explain to his Cotempo- 
raries any particular part that might feem difficult of 
deficient ; and the latter infpired Penmen, fo often 
referring to, and occafionally explaining, the Mo- 
faic Philofophy, have left us in their writings, 
great afliftance towards folving any difficulty. So 
that, if the whole, recorded in the Bible, refpeft- 

B a ing 
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ing the firfl: formation of the earth, or its deftruc-^ 
tion and re-formation at the time of the Deluge 
(which is the fame thing) were coUeded together, 
the account would appear ample and ful!, as will^ 
in a great meafure, be feen from the quotations of 
this kind occafionall)r occuring in this Tradt. 

B0T farther ftiH ; as many of the effedls of 
the Deluge are legibly written in the book of 
Nature, being engraved in thc^ deepeft charac- 
ters in the hardeft rocks all over the earth ; fo 
thofe, who would be at the pains to read this 
book,, who would go up as high as the bills y and 
down fi7 the valHes beneatby and enter into the dark 
chambers of the earth (carrying the- cSvine fight in 
their hands) fhould find the inertimable treafure, 
fhould fee that the world had been deftroyed, and 
formed again, and in what mariner this furprifing 
tranfadion had beerr effedled J and would by this 
means have full proof— that there is a God — 
who that God is — and that he governs the world; 
And they, who would not be at this pains forKftcn 
to thofe that had been) did not deferve this pe^ 
culiar proof and knowledge; Sufficient be it for 
Gob, and even gracious muft we- efteem it, that 
fie informs us of fuch and fuch* things in his 
Word, and gives us eyes to fee the reft^ or another 
part of the evidence in Nature : and they v^ho 
will negledt either or both of tfeefe proofs, may 
defervedly remain fo far in ignorance; God in- 
deed will do for us what we cannot do for our- 
felves J but we muft not expeft that he will do 
what we can do : This v^ould be to undo what 
himieif had before done, or give us power on puip^ 
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pofe to take it away, and give it- us again ; and 
•would alfo be encouraging floth, idlenefs, and the 
difufe of our rational faculties. Therefore to fpur 
up our abilities, and quicken our diligence, he 
gives us That whereon we may reafon^ and thea 
juftly leaves us to reafon. 

From what has been faid then, two points I 
think are manifeft % firft, the ignorance and /»w- 
cufabknefs of thofe, who have fpoken againft the 
Mofaic account of the Deluge as imperfeSl and de^- 
J^ient\ fecondly, how unqualified thofe perfons 
inuft be to give a true account of the Deluge, that 
have not examined Nature^ but fat down at eafe ia 
their ftudies, drew lines upon paper, &c, vainly 
imagining that the form and inclination of Rocks, 
courfes of Rivers, veins of Ore, and the fituation 
of things in the folid earth, would fhape and 
wind themfelves according to their fancies^ 

If. 

Another article neceflary to be fettled, as 
preparatory to the fubjed: I am to fpeak of, is, in 
■*wbat manner J and how Jar ^ the Divine Interpoiition 
is to be allowed in the Miracle of the Noachian 
Deluge, or in deftroying and re-forming the earth 
at that time. For as Natural Caufes were made 
ufe of (though under the Supreme) I fhall en- 
deavour to explain it, fo far, philojophically ; on 
which account I would obviate an objedion, which 
an inattentive reader might make to fuch kind of 
explanations, as tho' they took away or lejfened the 
Divine Power in the fa<ft related. But I truft, 
upon examination, we fhall find, that this way of 

B 3 cxpli* 
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explicating or unfolding Miracles, will manifefl 
the Wifdom and Goodnefsy as well as the Power of 
God, and in a manner too, far fuperior to any 
other. When an extraordinary effeSl is perform- 
ed, to tell a iptvion— that God did it — and there 
reft, without explaining the endy the means^ and 
the manner of doing it, is lofing great part of the 
evidence of the miracle, and the intent for which 
it was performed ; and is generally fpoken as a 
cover for our ignorance, or rather our pride, 
which is piqued at a difficulty we cannot folve. 
But Gop is a God of order ^ and when things are 
done for the fake of man, he adapts his opera- 
tions to the ftate and circumftances of man. 

Now it is an allowed truth, that the fituation 
of man in this world is fuch, that he is confined 
for his ideas (the foundation of his knowledge) 
to fenfible or material objefts ; and it is alfo cer- 
tain, that the prevailing Idolatry^ both long before 
and long after the time oiMofes^ even almoft fron^ 
the creation of man to the coming of Chriji^ was 
the worftiipping the Natural Agents^ or fome Part 
or other ot the Syftem of Nature, inftead of GOD, 
the Creator and Former of all. * Such then being 
the ftate of man, and fuch the peculiar circum- 
ftances of the former world, the moft fuitable me- 
thod to dejiroy this idolatry would be, to over-rule^ 

* Dcut.iv. 19. xvii. 3. 1 Kings xi. 5;. 2 Kings xvii. 9, xxiii. 
4, &c. zChron. xiv. 3, 5. Job xxxi. 26 — 29, Jerem. vii. 9, 
18. viii. i,&c. xix. 4, 5, 13. xxxii. xliv. Ezek. viii. 15, 16. 
xxiii. 30, 37, Wifd. xiii. i — 4. 

The Writings of the Greeks and Rotnans abundantly teftify the 
fame, as feveral Authors have fhewn at large ; particularly Parker 
ia his Tcntamina PhyJtcO'theolo^ica de Deo. 

fujpend^ 
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\^fpend^ or divert the common courfe of the Natu- 
ral Agents ^ which would undeniably prove, that 
'they had a Superiory one who could turn them^ 
'whitherfoever he pleaftd. And when fuch an adt 
was performed, ^tpart of man would be, to dif- 
cover the propriety of the Agent or Agents^ over- 
ruled or fufpended, on particular occafions ; and 
trace out how appofitely the M^ans conduced to 
the End. 

I SHALL illuftrate and exemplify my meaning 
from that publick and grand difpute between Je- 
hovah and Baaly under the condud: of Elijah 
VLndBaaPs prophetSy recorded i Kings xvnu v^hich 
the reader is defired to perufe. The Contcft here 
was concerning the true God, whether J e h ova h 
or Baaly or rather who was the Ruler (for that is 
the meaning of the word Baal in the Original) the 
material Hearvens or Agent Sy or any Being above 
them. Jehovah had already {hewn himfelf 
fuperior to the Heavens (at leaft, to every unpre- 
judiced mind) by having fufpended their power or 
aSlion in giving dew or I'-aiji for above three years ; 
(fee I Kings xvii. Gf xviii. Luke iv. 25.) but Baal's 
followers regarded not this 3 for all that time they 
eat at the royal [Jezebers] table^ and lived in plenty; 
verifying a common obfervation, that as long as 
men have enough of this world, they are not apt 
to be very folicitous about the Governor thereof. 
But the famine increafing more and more, the king 
and his fervants are obliged to go from home, 
and feek in different places for food for them- 
felves and cattle ; and God at laft, out of com- 
paffion to his people, fends Elijah to meet the 

B 4 king. 
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king> and have the conteft decided at once. That 
Elijah's God had power over the Water of Hea-* 
vetiy was pretty plain 5 he. now proceeds further, 
. and will mew, that he has power over its oppo- 
fite, the FirCy and can make it aft or ceafe from 
adiing juft as he pleafes 5 and from Jerem. xix. 5. 
it is evident that Fire (which is the moft power- 
ful operation of the Heavens or Air) was efteem- 
ed facred to Baaly—they have alfo built the high-^ 
places of Baal, to burn their fons with fire for burnt^ 
offerings unto Baal. The Teft, agreed to on both 
fides then was — that the God which anfweretb ly 
fire^ and cojfumeth the offered viSlim^ He Jhould he 
God : and if Baal could anfwer by any thing, it 
certainly muft be by one of his cfwn emblems. The 
place chofen for the fcene of adion was Mounf 
Carmelj which probably thefe idolaters had made 
an high-place of to Baal-, fince we are told, 
they had broken down the altar of Jehovah 
that was there. Thus Elijah grants them every 
favourable circumftance. And when they had 
called upon their God from morning even until 
noon (when the Heat^ the great eji power of the 
day, was come) and in their furious fits of. 
madnefs and defpair had leapt upon their altar ^ and 
cut tbemfehes with knives and lancets -, but neither 
voice came^ nor any to anfwer^ nor any that regard^ 
ed: — then Elijah repaired the altar of the Lord, 
and laid thereon a facrifice \ and to ihew the 
mighty power of God, ordered a great quantity 
of water to htpouredon ^t facrifice and the altars 
io as to fill a trench that was drawn round about 
it j and by this means render the facrifice lefsfuf'^ 

Ciptible 
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ifipiiile of the adion of Fire; and take ofFallpon- 
fible fufpicion of deceit. All things thus prepar- 
ed, Elijah invokes his God to give the decifivc 
proof of his Deity ; and immediately, at his re- 
queft, Firejlreams down from heaven^ confumes the 
iffefed viSiim^ and licks up all the water in the 
irencb. At v^hich Jiriiingj vijlile manifejlation of 
the Superiority of Elifah'.s God, all the people fell 
en their faceSj and cried out ^ JEHOVAH, He is 
GOD 5 JEHOVAH, He is GOD, And a 
greater proof of Divine Interpofition could not be 
defired, nor one more applicable to the purpofc 
be given. Here the Heavens vsrere made — in a 
particular place J at an appointed time ^ in an in-^ 
terefling difpute — to exhibit their ftrongeft opera- 
tion, Fire^ and pour it down in honour of a iacri- 
fice dedicated to Jehovah, and were wuth-held 
from 4oing the fame on a facrifice dedicated to 
themfelves : and fo themfelves in fadl forced to 
confeis their own inability, bring confufion on 
their own votaries, and give glory to the true 
God. 

Such alfb was the cafe at the Deluge. The 
grand objedl of falfe wor(hip then was the 
f^aturd AgentSy or fome part or other of the 
Syftem of Nature^ as thofe words of God, Gen. 
vi. 17. (the prelude to that dreadful cataftrophe) 
indicate : jind behold^ 7, even 7, do bring a food of 
paters J &c. * It is not faid, Let there be^ 01 let the 

* Agents which I have eftablijljedj or let us bring ; 

* but 7, even 7, in dired oppofition to all the 

* Laws of Nature, or powers eftablifhed in Mat- 
t tcr/ But the means ufed in, and the manner of, 

the 
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the execution declare this plainer. As the Corrupt 
iion of mankind before the flood was remarkably 
great, and the Imagination of their heart only evil 
€ontrnualIy^ it could not well be in fuch a general 
jfpojlacy^ but that many objefts of falfe worfhip 
would be fet up ; fome imagining one part, others 
another part of Nature^ to be Supreme. But from 
the manner of their punifliment the three frinci^ 
pal Deities feem to have been, the Air^ the Water ^ 
and the Earth : the firft, the heathen Jupiter ; 
the fecond, Neptune ; the third, Terra. Accord-^ 
iugly God, to defeat this idolatry, and manifeft hi« 
power over Matter, inverted the order and natural 
State of Thefe in particular ; he made the Air ta 
defcend into the place of the Water, that ky be- 
neath the e^rthj, and the Water to occupy the 
place of the air, and by the pafling and re- 
paffing of thefe two agents thro' the Earthy the 
fhell or orb thereof would be torn to pieces^ 
its Iplid form reduced to fluid (of each of 
"which efFeds more explicitly hereafter) and all 
the idolatrous inhabitants deftroyed by the very 
Means or Agents they depended on for fuccour. 
Thus the true Goi> demonft:rated his power over 
Matter ; and tho' he made ufe of material Means^ 
yet the Ad: was undeniably7«/>^r;;^/^^r^/, above all 
the laws and powers of nature. The Natural 
Agents could noty or if they could, they certainly 
would mty have overturned their own empire^ 
puniflied their own votaries, and fufFered tbein-^ 
Jelves to be made the inflruments of punifhing them. 
This manner of working miracles is eminently flrik- 
ing, and indeed irrcfiftiblc j as it affords man fen^ 

m 
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Jpbh and material evidence^ is level to the conception 
hf ally and vf^j^ peculiarly adopted to thejiate of the 
iworld^ when fuch kind of miracles were wrought. 

III. 

Some years ago I printed a Treatife, intitled. 
Remarks on the Lord Bijhop of Clogher\ Expla- 
nation of the Mosaic History of the Crea- 
tion and VoKM AT lo'tfi of this Wbrldy &c. and 
intended this Trad {hould have followed foon 
after as a kind difecond Fart ; but before I could 
quite finifh it, I was feized with an illnefs, which 
affedled my fight in fuch a manner, that I was 
obliged to lay afide all thoughts of profecuting the 
Subjeft for three or four years, and in the mean 
time his Lordfliip of Chgher died \ on which ac- 
count I fhall, in a great meafure, drop the con- 
troverfial part in this Treatife, felefting only one 
or two of the moft exceptionable parts of our Au- 
thor's account of the Flood, examine them, and 
have a principal regard to them in explaining that 
event. I hope alfo to lay down fuch a clear and 
foil defcription of the Deluge, that any one by 
comparing his Lordfhip's trad: with this, may de- 
termine for himfelf where the truth lies. 

The chief exceptions I have to his Lordflnfs 
ficcount of the Flood relate to the Extent of it; firft 
with refpefl: to the inhabitants of the earth ; fe- 
condly, with regard to the Earth itfelf or Asfolid^ 
'pietalliCj and mineral part. In each of thefe 
points he is of opinion, that the effeSls of the Z)^- 
tpige were not univerfal^ but only partial. 

f An I) therefore (fays he, p. 171, concerning 
• ^ ! the 
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the firft) altho' I look upon that part of thh' 
[fcripture] narration, relating to the de/lruSlion 
of mankind J and o^ birds ^ and oi beafts^ at the 
Deluge, to be literally true^ in refped: only of 
thai part of the world, in which Noab lived 

before the flood, and which was afterwards 

^1 ... . . .» 

peopled by his three fons, Shem^ Haniy and yd^ 
pheti yet I cannot but acknowledge that this 
Deluge, which happened in the time of Noaby 
milft have been general in Jome degree ; as ma- 
nifeflly appears from the general elevation of 
mountains over the whole world, and from the 
immenfe quantity of fea-fliells, which are fre* 
quently found in the moft diftant regions of the 
earth. Neverthelefs I cannot but fuppofe, that 
ether parts oi the then habitable world, which 
by the force of the Deluge were fcparated into 
iflands, and were divided from the continent 
whereon the ark landed, were in fome fort ex- 
empted from the common calamity, brought 
upon the reft of the world by the Deluge j in- 
afmuch as the Continent of America^ and ma^vf 
ijlands in the EaJl-IndieSy are at prefcnt partly 
inhabited by wild beafts and noxious animals, 
which it is not reafonable to imagine, that any 
body could, or would, have imported thither 
fince that time. Therefore, I own, I cannot fee 
any other probable folution of this difficulty, than 
to fuppofe them protefted by the Providence of 
God from the general deftrudion, in fome ex- 
traordinary manner, for the propagation of their 
own ipecies.' 

Which paflage, i humbly apprehend, is fcarce 

confifteni 
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confiftcnt with itfelf ; ae leaffthtr pofitfon, that h 
laid down therein, will not coincide with other 
parts of the author's treatife ; and is contrary tcf 
Scripture and Reafon. His Lordfliip feems to for- 
get, that, according to his Syftem, but a very fmall 
part of the world was, or indeed poflibly could 
be, inhabited before the flood, viz. that traft of 
land only which lay betwieen the Northern Tropic 
and the Ardlic Circle (fee of his Treatife, p. 74, 
75.) there being a great * belt of water under the 
*. equator (equal in extent to the Ipace, between 

• the two Tropics; fee Plate 3"*.} which (fe- 

• parated one part of the earth from the other ^ 

• fo that only one of the Hemifpheres [if the above- 

• mentioned traSi conld be properly called an 

• befm^bere] was the feat of the habitation of tha 
^ fonsof Adam before the Deluge, p. 65, j^.* If 
luch was the fituation of mankind before the floods 
had; even the far greater part of America been 
exempted from the efFefts of the deluge, no m- 
habitants of the former world would have been 
iaved on it; much kfs could any have been 
faved by exempting the I/land& of the Ea/i^hufiei 
from that deftrudtion ; becaufe they lay either ///- 
reSlly under ^ or quite on the other fide of the afore- 
feid great belt of waters \ and fo could not poflibly 
liave been inhabited before the flood. Befides ; 
as according to his Lordfhip the falling down of 
this great belt of waters, or ' their ruflbing from 
' under the equator [the higher ground] towards 

• the poles' [the lower] (p. 155.) was one great 
caufe of the deluge, -'fo it could not but be, that 
fuch a violent efflux of water, running in this di- 
f«Sion> would drive all the then inhabitants of the 

world 
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world towards the Northern Pole ; where, if thejf 
arrived, they muft, according to himfelf, * havef 

* periihed on account of the Cold/ Nay, what 
is more, he aiTerts, that the waters thus rufhing 
from under the equator * would return to their 
^ natural and original fituatipn of over-dreading 

* the whole earthy p. 155, in the manner they 
did on xh'^jirjl day of the Formation, before the 
kaftfpot of Dry-land had appeared. Now how 
we can rcafonably allow, that any perfons, in fuch 
an univerfal Jhod as this, could efcape being 
gowned, I cannot conceive* 

But even let us fuppofe, that Ibme of them 
were expert fwimmers, and could live a long 
time in the water, yet according to our author's 
further defcription of the deluge, they certainly 
could not be able to weather out the whole ftorniy 
for thus dreadful was it, * When ihz fountains of 
the great Abyfs were broken upy and an inunenic 
hollow was excavated out of the earth fron) 
pole to pole, as a bed for the fea to lye in ? 
when the rocks, and the fands, and the fhells, 
and the earth, that were taken thereout, were 
thrown upon the land, and raifed in mountain 
upon mountain, fo as to aiTail the fkies, an4 
invade the region of the clouds: And when 
this heterogeneous mixture yfzs flowered down 
again upon the earth, it did not only rain^ but 
the water, and fand, and earth, and rock, an4 
fhells, were poured down in cataraSis from 
heaven, fory^r/y daySy over the y^^^ of ^t whole 
earthy p. 88, 153, 118. Surely in fuch a ter-» 
hble ftorm as this, neither the leail, nor thQ 

greatefty 
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greateft, nor the flrongeft animal, could efcape 
being daOied to pieces, much lefs a poor, defti*- 
tute, affrighted, naked man: So that it mufl have 
required a miracle y {^greater than That by which 
Noab and his family were favcd, to have prefcr- 
ved onejiicb perfbn. And fince God took fo much 
care, and allowed fo much time, for the preferva- 
tbn of a few juji fouls, we cannot imagine, that 
he would fuffer, by a more extraordinary mirack^ 
a number of wicked to furvive ; for whojefakej and 
purpofely to dejiroy whom, he brought the deluge 
upon the world, and put even the righteous to a 
ievere trial of their faith in and dependence on 
him. This certainly is contrary both to Scripture 
and Reajfon s as will be fhewn more fully here* 
after. 

But his Lordfhip imagines, that the Text wiUl 
authorife his fuppofing thztjome did efcape 5 which 
therefore mufl be ei^amined. He fays, that the 
writers of Scripture * frequently. put the whole for 

* ^t great eft party p. 168. and would therefore 
conclude, tfiat the words All and Every ufed in 
the account of the floods as ^ jfUl feftj died^ and 

* Every living fiibflance was dejiroyedy &c. ought 

* to be underftood with certain limitations,' p* 
170. and therefore we may fuppofe, that AH were 
oot deftroyed. That the words All and Evtrj 
are fbmetimes ufed in the Scripture to fignify am 
integral part ^ is very certain ^ and I believe, there: 
is no language in which they, or fynonimous 
terms, are not fo ufed. Since they are words 
which occur fo often, and in fuch a variety of 
fcnfes, it would have required much ciicumlocu- 

tion 
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tion to have defined, in every inftance, their pre^ 
cife meaning -, the Context therefore is always left 
to determine that point* Now, the fenfe, in 
which thefe words are ufed in the Scripture-ac-^ 
count of the Deluge, is £o fixed and determined, 
that it cannot poQiUy be miftaken« Mo/es fays, 
{after he had related, that the 'waters (^ the Jhad 
Y^ rifen to fuch a height, as to haver covered jill 
the high bills under the vibole heaven) And all 
FLESH died, that moved upon the earthy both of 
FOWL, and of CATTLE, ond of BEASTS, ond of 
EVERY CREEPING THING that creepeth upon the 
earthy and every man. AUin nchofe nqftrils was 
the breath of lifey of all that was in the dry land, 
iHed. And every living Jiibftance was deftroyed 
which was upon the face of the ground, both man,' 
and cattle, aiid creeping things, and the fowl 
of the heaven ; and they were deftroyed from the 
earthy and Noah only remained alive^ and 
they that were with him in the arky Gen. vii. 2i. 
Had Mofes intended to declare, that every ifuU^ 
vidual living creature that was upon the Earthy be- 
fore and during the flood, was dejiroyed by the 
foody he could not have been more exprefe and 
particular ; he fays, that every living fubfancey both 
many and cattky and creeping thing, and fowl of 
the airy that was upon the face of the groimdy or 
in the dry landy died*, and we know of but one ark 
which went upon the face of the watersy and fo 
faved the men and the animals therein : of courfe^ 
according tp the Scripture-account y there was no 
living creature upon the face of the whole eartb^ 
but what perijhea by the flood* 

Akx» 
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And what fhews this plainer is, thaf thofe, 
whom we know were exempted from this^ other- 
wife, univerfal deJiruBiotiy are exprefsly mention- 
ed to have been faved j and their prefervation 
mentioned too in Jucb a manner as to fpecify, that 
M other perjbns or creatures were faved, and Noah 
ONLY remmned alive y and they that were with 
him in the ark. Nay, St. Peter defcribes this af- 
fair ftill more ckcumftantially, and fixes the very 
number that were delivered, i Epiji. iii. 20. nvhere^ 
in [i. e. in the ark] few, that is, eight Jouls^ 
were faved by watery and again, z^ Epiji. ii. 5. 
God Jpared not the old worldy hut faved N oak the 
EIGHTH perf)n [who with his own wife, his three 
fons, and their three wives, was juft the eighth 
peribn] bringing in the flood upon the world of 
the ungodly. All the ungodly iS^iQvoioxt muft 
have periflied. So that the words all and every 
in the above pafTages muft be taken in the largeji 
latitude^ and extended to the utmojl univerfality^ 
with regard to the wicked. 

I MAY juft add too, (for as many have urged 
the above objeSlion againft the Univerfality of the 
Fhody fo I would willingly remove it by every 
means without being tedious) that each of the 
arguments, which will be hereafter brought, 
efpecially thofe from Scripture, in proof of the 
Univerfality of the Deluge y will (hew alfo, that 
tjie words ^2// and ^^ye'ry are to be under ftood in 
the fenfe I contend for; becaufe Scripture (as 
Qoi> was its author) muft be conliftent with It^ 
fe^y and with .5r«//^. 

His Lordfliip's difficult'^ concerning the peopling 

C of 
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of America I propofc to give an eafy folutionto here- 
after, obferving here by the by, that whether we 
could get over this difficulty or not, it would not 
invalidate the above arguing > which depends en- 
tirely upon the fenfe of Scripture, and which may 
be corroborated by many proofs from the natural 
ftate of the earth ; and where thefe two concur 
to offer clear, exprefs, and united evidence, there 
no event in nature, which may appear unac- 
countable to fome, but may be eafily accounted 
for by others, ought to fet afide their fuperior 
authority. 

The other article which I am to confider, is 
our Author's fuppofkion (p. 135.) that enfy the 
upper furf ace of the earth was dijiur bed or dejiroy^ 
ed at the Deluge. For, * He does not fuppofe 
with Dr. Woedwardy that the whole ruaterial 
world was, at the time of the deluge, reduced 
into ^Joft pulp^ but allows that every thing 
continued in its tbenjiate oifolidity.* And yet> 
he fays, * it rauft be acknowledged, that at the 
time of the breaking up of the fountains of the 
Abyfs, a great part of the materials, which 
were fcooped out of the earth, as well as thofe 
which then lay on the furface of the fand and 
of the (hore, would be loofe, feparate, and 
dividecj,^ and would float irregularly in that 
confufion of elements, which fuch a wonderful 
operation muft have occafioned, not only whea 
fliowered down in cataradts from on high, but 
alfo, when conveyed by the force of the waters 
of the fea, which guflied forth, as out of a 

* womb. 
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* wambj to the plajce deftined for their abode/ 
p. il8. 

So that, if I rightly underftand his Lordfhip, 
his opinion is, that the upper parts of ^c earth 
only wea:^ moved at the flood ; and thefe irregu- 
larly thrown about by the waters of the deluge, 
in Urgej^ loofe, or dttSLched, folid majes i but were 
np^ Sgi^ei or reduced to their original atoms i 
much lefs were the fi^rata^ that lay beneath the 
pUcea from whence thefe parts were torn : for 
» tims hQ%s, p. 140. (where fpeaking of part of 
a (keieton of an elephant, and of feveral horns of 
tise moofc-decr, that were found fofHl in Ireland} 
^ It likewife hence appears, that fome of the low 

* grounds in Ireland have not been covered more 
^; than from five or ten feet thick with the Slutch 

* of the deluge; — fince it is not probable, that at 

* the tkne of the death of the afore-mentioned 

* elephant and nroofe-decr, the places upon which 

* they were found lying, were the naturalfiirface 
*■ of the then habitable earth ; or, as it is more 

* clearly exprefled, p, 104. where -^t. may fuppofe 

* iHtit furface of this earth was, when there were 
^ no mountains, but all this world was an uni- 

* form globe, covered with water (as at the crea- 
' tion) there ihtjirata are uniform ; and the feve- 

* ral layers of them, whether fand, clay, mine- 

* rals, or gravel, are difpofed in an horizontal po* 

* fitiouy parallel to one another/ 

This laft obfervation ( which is the only proof 
brought for his Lordftiip^s opinion, and is laid 
down upon the authority of Monfieur Buffon) is 
certainly falfe in fad i as I will venture to affirm, 

C 2 e\^ry 
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every one will find, that will but make ten obfer- 
vations upon .the regular ftrata of the earth, in terlf 
difFerent places \ it being far more common to find 
the ftrata, which lye beneath the flutch and rub- 
ble left by the waters of the deluge, upon the 
furfacei of the earth, inclined in various dtreSlitmSj 
rather than horizontally diJpofeJi which rouft un- 
deniably prove th2X.JucbJtrata have been moved or 
dijpldced^ and of courfe, that the effeds of the 
deluge reiched below whstt is called by fome, the 
f aft-ground^ or what our Author imagines to have' 
been the furface of the Earth before the flood. 
And I dare fay, if he will have the earth opened 
in the places where the above mentioned horns' 
of the moofe-deer, &c. were found, deeper than' 
ten feet, he will difcover as many infallible niarks^* 
of the deluge, as the horns, &c. of the aforefaki' 
animals ; fuch, for inftance, as fea-ftiells, teeth and 
bones of other animals, or plants, &c. At leajft 
fuch are frequently found in England, beneath" 
what is commonly called Sluteh ; and I fuppofe 
Ireland was not more favoured during the deluge 
than England. 

In fliort, what is called Slufcb, is no more (as. 
1 obferved before) than that matter, which the 
waters, in their retreat from the earth at the end 
of the deluge, left on places fit to receive it, as 
the flats on the fides ot mountains, the bottoms 
of dalesy vallieSj &c. as the fubftance of which 
this matter confifts, and the manner in which it 
lies, evidently prove ; it being generally of a mix-* 
cd nature, confifting of various fubftances — and 
lying, not u\ regular ftrata, as ftone, chalk, &c* 

co» 
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do, but in fmall (earns or (Ireaks, of unequal 
breadth in different parts, and in a train, jufl as 
the laft fediment of water would naturally leave 
it- 

So that it is no wonder his Lordftiip cannot be 
of opinion that all the metallic and mineral matter 
of the earth ^as dijfohed or feparated and reduced 
to its original atoms at the Deluge, when it docs 
not appear from his obfervations, that he ever 
examined the earth below ten feet^ but judged of 
the effeBs of the Deluge upon the whole body of 
the earth, from what was tranfadted only^ and that 
very weakly^ on the fuperjicial part . But I hope 
to make it evident, both from fcripture and na-^ 
fureythzi all the ftrata of jione^ coaly chalky &c. 
and all the veins of ore in- the antediluvian earthy 
were aSlually diffolvedy their conftituent corpufcles 
feparated one from another, and when in this 
ftate of feparation, were mixed with a large 
quantity of water, fo that the whole was reduced 
to a fluid colluvies. But of this in its due place 
and order. 
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DELUGE. 



PART I. 



HAV I N G fettled fome neceffary Prelimi- 
naries, I fliall now endeavour to lay before 
the reader a plain and full Account of 
the Scripture-Hiftory of tbe Flood. 

I BEGIN with Gen. vi. 13. ^7id God faid unfe 
Noahy TChe end of all flejh is come before me : for 
tbe earth is filled with violence thro* them : and be^ 
bold I will dejiroy them with the Earth. So 
that the Earth itfelf as well as its inbabitantSj 
was to be dejlroyed. Tbe Earthy as we are told 
before, was corrupt before God-, its primitive good-- 
nefs and fertility had been abufed and perverted 
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by man, and inftcad of rendering him more de- 
pendent on and thankful to his Creator, caufed 
him to afliime independency, and even to deify 
the earth, the immediate producer of its fruits, 
and to forget God the original Author and For^ 
mer of all. ^ So that God (in judgment always 
remembering mercy) determines to deftroy by a 
flood of waters the Earth that then was, retrench 
. its luxuriancy, and fo take away the caufe of 4he 
general corruption ; that thus by altering the ftatc 
of the earth, he might neceflitate man to a greater 
degree of labour, fliorten the period of human 
life, and demonftrate to the future race of men, 
their real weaknefs and abfolute dependence on 
Him. 

And hence appears the neceflity for the ^- 
JiruSlion of the whole globe. So that the opinion 

of 

^ Gen. vi. 1 2. JndGo^ looked up9n the iorth^ and heboid it tvms 
corrupt \ for all Jiejh had corrupted his way ufofi the earthy i.e. 
God's <way ; for their onun luay was corrupt enough ; and they could 
not properly be faid to have corrupted That. Noah, we Hud, was 
exempted from the general deib-u£Uon» becaufe (Gen. vi. 9.) ^ 
nvalked nvith GoD, i^ e, he •went in the true ivay^ obferved the prci 
cepts of the true religion, or did not depart from his God, Christ, 
(who is ftiled the way, John xiv. 6. and is the liiviNc way, 
Heb. X. 20.) But all thofe who do depart , and fet up other gods, 
other favioursy new proted^ors, of nvhat kind or fort foe^er, arcs 
termed Idolaters, Jpoftates, hnaginers. Corrupters of the tvay, &C 
and fuch will b^ guilty of tv^ry evil work as well' as thought ; far 
as their perverted thoi^ghts or imaginations lead the way, fo ba4 
practice will of courfe enfue. * Corrupting, (fays Jinfworth on the 

* place) is in fpeci^ applied to Idolatry, and deprannng of God's 

* true fervice, Exod. xxxii, 7, Deut. xxxii. 5. Judg^ ii, 19. as, the 
< people are faid to do corruptly, 2 Cbron. xxvii. 2. when they fa- 
^ crifced and burnt incenfe in the high-places, 2 Kings xv, 3c. So 
« Idolatry was their chief corruption here, as may alio be gathered 
5 by Gfn, \y. zfi. fee the Annotations there.' 
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of thofc who have carried a partial jlood to the 
greateji extent, and allowed that all mankind^ ex- 
cept thofe in the ark, were deftroyed-— imagi- 
ning that mankind inhabited only a large part of 
the world, but the brute animals the whole ; and 
that the deluge did not reach beyond the parts in- 
habited by man (for whofe fake alone they fuppofe 
the flood to have been brought upon the earth) 
fo that the parts inhabited by beajis only, as the 
Continent of America^ &x. were exempted from 
the deftrudlion, and the animals thereon preferved 
alive (by which they think they get over one 
difficulty, *oiz. the replenijhing the earth with 
animals after the flood) — even this opinion, I 
fay, will not ffend the teft of the Scripture-ac- 
count ; for the Deluge, we fee, was not aimed 
Iblely at the inhabitants of the earth, i)ut included 
alfb the earth itfelf. 

Had Man been the only intended obje£l of de-- 
JlruSiionj there were many ways to take him off; 
there was the Famine^ the Sword, the Pe/lilence^ 
Ftre^ Windy and Stormi at the word or command 
of God ; and either of thefe might have been 
employed, without unhinging the whole frame of 
the earth, and diffohing all the folidjirata thereof. 
But this lafl; method was intended, was threat-* 
ned, was executed, was neceflfary 5 and therefore 
the Deluge was universal. 

I PROCEED with the Scripture-account, wr. 14. 
Make thee an ark of gopher-wood \ (rooms fhalt 
thott make in the ark) and fhalt pitch it within and 
without with pitch. And this is the fafhion which 
ibw fhalt make it ofi the length of the ark fhall 

he 
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be three hundred cubits, the breadth of it 0iy cu^ 

bits, and the height of it thirty cubits : (a window 

Jhalt thou make to the ark ^ J and in a cubit Jhalt 

thou 

« I hare included this fentcncc, together with one juft before, 
and another almoft immediately foUowing, in parentheTes,^ as the 
ienfe of the Context requires, and the Original fully jufiifies : for 
the word // in the next fentence, viz. in a cubit Jhalt thou finijh it 
aBovfy plainly refers to the jfrk, not to the Window i iince the re- 
lative // is in the feniinine gender, and the word for Ark in the fe- 
minine alfo, but the word for Window is in the mafculine ; fo the 
fentence where That is, muft be taken feparately from the reft, or 
included in a parenthefis. And the fenfe is. In a cubit thou Jhalt 
finijh it (the Ark) aho*vey that is, the top part of the roof of the Ark 
was to be made a cubit high in the middle, and floping on each 
fide ; on purpofe, I fuppofe, that the rain and moifture, which might ' 
fall during the Deluge, ihould eafily Aide off, without damaging 
the Ark. 

As Commentators have been much puzzled concerning what this 
Windo^v in the Ark was, and I know but one Author that has pro- 
perly explained it, and Gnce his treatife is fcarce, ('vise* Dickin- 
SON I Pbyjica 'vetus l^ <vera) I fhall lay down, and endeavour to 

prove the certainty of his explication. The common opinion is,^ 

that this Window was a Hole in the upper part rf the Ark about a 
dibit Square^ or a cubit in height ; but how fuch a cavity as this 
could poflibly afford light to the three jlories of the ark (one of which 
was doubtlels under water) and to all t\iQ Jeparate partitions in thofe 
dories, and to the many pajfages leading to thofe partitions, and this 
during the nighty at \c?i^Jome part of the night, as well as in the 
da^j is altogether inconceivable : fo that this opinion, I chink, can-'' 
not be true. But zdly. the foundation on which it is built, nnii* 
thofe words. In a cubit thou Jhalt Jinijh it abon)e^ refer, as I have al- 
ready fhewn, to the /^r^, and not to the Window, So that 3dly. 
let the reader remember, there is no precije outward form afchbed 
to this Window. And 4thly. what is translated, A window thou 
Jhalt make to the ark, if render'd according to the Original, is,. 
for^ or for the ufe of the ark^ LaTaBE ; fo that a window, in the * 
comfnon acceptation of the luordy can fcarcely be the meaning of th« 
infpired writer — jSthly. The word JER (tranllated window) pro-' 
perly denotes a clear light y and as IJER, fignifying oil, conies from 
the fame root, and both are derived from a verb fignifying to 
Jhine bright , lb the command here given to l^oah, in all probability 
was, to make a clear Jhining Jubjiance, or a bright oleaginous matter^ 
for the tjfe of the ArK Now fuch would certainly be of great fer- 

vice 
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ibou^ijh it ^Aove ; (and the door of the ark fhatf 
tb^ujet intbefde thereof J with l&wer^ fccond^ and 

third 

i^ce by «fibrding light to every feparate room, fince it might be 
hung up in fmtdl 'veffels, or otherwife, as the circumftances of 
fimi and flace required : This fobflance too might be of fuch t 
fohaifkroMs MMtm-iy or fend forth fuch vivifying rays, as would 
gready conduce to the health of the animals in the Ark. That it 
n poffiblc to make fuch z, felf^fhinhg matter j either liquid or folid^ 
the hirmeHcal Fbo^hor of Baiduinusy the aerial zxiA glacial NcBilu- 
tas of Mr. Boyle, and the Pantarha o^Jarckusy (which laft ' fhone 

* in the day» as fire, and at night emited a flame or light, as 

* bright as day, tho' not altogether fo ftrong') and many other pre- 
parations of the like fort fufiiciently evi'hce (fee Stackhoufe*s Htftory 
^ the Bihky Vol. I. p. 130.) ; and that it might have been« or 
that many have been, of the above fuppofed falutiferous nature, 
Widenfieldy in his fecond Book de Medicamentisy has plainly ihewM. 
And by the command here given to Noah, without any particular 
diredions about preparing this fubftance, we may fairly collect, 
that he well knew of nvhaty and in ivbat manner ^ to make it.-^ 
6llily. The Jefmfh Rabhies feem to have had fome notion of die 
true meaning of the word under confideration, by fuppoiing, that 
it denoted a J^g^ bright Carbuncle, or precious Jionej which Noab 
Ining up in me middle of the Ark, to give light 2M around ; but 
dm oertainfy would not wholly anfwer the end, fbr fuch a ftone 
(fnppofing tnere was fuch) could not emit light into every (eparate 
paitidon, and all the pafTages leading to the partitions, ice fo 
-tlist Ibme iox^Jlnmng fuhjiancey as the above, which might be car- 
ried in the hand from place to place, or hung up, or, &c. was cer- 
tainly neceflary and intended.— 7thly. The Chaidee Paraphrafc 
tenders the njoord for tvindo^-w by one -fignifying fimply Ught,^^ 
^dily. The Stfinagi»t Traaflators (probably not knowing any word 
in the Greek that would anfwer to the Hebrenv J £ R) have omitted, 
or clfc have fubftituted a verb (s'7r<cn/Va>'a>r) for it, which conveys 
neither the idea of light nor nvindo^w ; and this certainly they would 
•not have done, had they thought the word meant a common fwin-* 
dnv» — 9thly. But what adds great coniirmation to the above expo- 
fition is, that the tomm»n njoork for iMndo^ [viz. HaLUN, which 
it derived from a verb fignifying to bore or cut thrQ\ and properly 
denotes a Hole or Windonu in a building] is not ufed in this place ; 
and yet it is ufed in the account of the ark. Gen. vii. 6. where 
Noab is fatd to bofve ofened the nMndow af the ark and let out a r/z- 
<iMi. Here a nrnndow^ as generally underftood, is certainly meant, 
ml tbe common and proper word £HaLUN, not J£R] is ufed ; 

which 
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third Jlories JJjalt thou make it. Arid behold /, even 
Ji do bring a flood of, waters upon the earth to de^ 
Jiroyi all fleflo^ wherein is the breath of life^ from 
under heaven^ and every thing that is in the earth 
f:all die. But with thee will I eftabliflo my cove^ 
nant : and thouflmlt come into the ark ; thoUy and 
tbyfonsy and thy wife^ and thyfons wives with thee. 
And of every living thing of allfleflo^ two of every 
fortfjalt thou bring into the arky to keep them alive 
with thee : they fljall be male and female. Of fowls 
after their kind^ and of cattle after their kind^ of 
every creeping thing of the earth after his kind: 
two of every fort jhall come unto thee, to keep them 
alive. And take thou unto thee of all food that is 
taten^ and thou floalt gather it to thee 5 and it fljall 
be food for thee and for them. "Thus did Noah ; 
according to all that God commanded him, fo did be. 

What Foreflght and Wifdom were here requi- 
fite ! Lhave already proved that the Deluge was 
a fupernatural adl, and it is undeniably certain 
that no human knowledge, no natural experience, 
no deduction from caufes or efFedts, could poffi- 
bly have given mankind the leaft notice of fuch 
an event : of courfe a revelation (as Mofes informs 
us) muft have been made to Noahy in order that 
he might forefee, and be provided againft, llich 
a tran^dion. 

And not only a revelation of theFaft, but the 
Means alfo declared, by which he might avoid 

the 

which evidently fhcws, that fome other interpretation than that di 
Windocw muft be attributed to the word J ER 5 and fince the figni- 
£cation I have above contended for is fo remarkably corroborated 
by fuch a number of circumftances, we may, I prefume, juiUy 
conclude it to be the tiAie* 
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the confequences of it, and have time to take due 
care for the prcfervation of himfelf and family, 
and for repleniihing the earth with a (lock of its 
former inhabitants. As he was told that the 
wbok earth was to be dejiroyed by a flood of water ^ 
fo the moft he could pre-conceive concerning the 
impending danger (allowing he could conjedure 
thus mucn, which, unlefs Shipping had been in 
ufe before the flood, he probably could not) was> 
that a veflel of wciod would be the moft likely 
means of faving him, and all that was neceflary 
to be iecured : but of what Jize or form to make 
this veflel, that it might fuitably contain the things 
that were to be taken in, and anfwer in all other 
refpefls, no human wifdom, I believe, could pot- 
fibly adjuft. Had man been left to himfelf to 
iform a veflel that fliould conveniently hold a cer^ 
tmn number of all the various fpecies ol birds ^ 
beajis^ and creeping things in the earth, and con- 
tain alfo proper and fufficient food for them for the 
^ce of a whole year (for fo long the Deluge 
lafted) he probably would have made the veflel 
unneceflarily big, even fo large as to endanger its 
iafety : and this is pretty certain, from the ob- 
jcftions which thofe who have laid claim to the 
greateft fliare of human Reajbn {viz. our wife /r^^ 
er rather no^thinkers) have made to the Mofaic 
account, fuppofing the Ark therein defer ibed to 
have been of too narrow dimenfions. But the 
*wifdom of man is fooliflmefs with God, and every 
obje<5tion to Scripture proves nothing but the folly 
of the objeftor, which in this cafe is abundantly 
manifcfti for, after the ftri^Scft examination and 

moft 
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moft accurate furvey, it has been proved bjr le-» 
veral learned peribns, that the fize of the Ark> aa 
given by Mojes^ was exactly correfpondcct to the 
things that were to be taken in* *^ 

That this nuy more clearly appear, and the 
above objedion be fully anfwered, I (hall here an- 
nex Bifhop TVilkinss Account of this affair in his 
EJfay towards a real cbaraBer and a fbihjophiad 
Language y p. 162, &c* 

Having now difpatched (fays the Bifhop) 
the enumeration and defcriptioa of the feveral 
fpecies of Animals, I fhall here take leave for 
^' a fhort Digreilion, wherein I would reccMix-^ 
" mend this, as a thing worthy to be cJbfervcd, 
namely, T'hat great difference which there is 
'' betwixt thofe opinions and apprehenfions which 
are occaiioned by a more general znd cmftifed 
"view of things, and thofe which proceed from^ 
a more diJiinB conjideratton of them as they arc 
" reduced into order. 

** He that looks upon the Stars, as they are 
confufedly fcattered up and down in the Flr-» 
*' mament, will think mem to be (as they are 
ibmetimes fliled) innumerable^ of fo vafl a miil-» 
titude, as not to be determined to any fet num« 
her ; but when all thefe Stars are diftindlly re- 
•' duced into particular Conflellations, and dc-» 
*' fcribed by their feveral places, magnitudes, and 
•* names, it appears, that of thofe that are vi- 

d See BuTEO de Area Nde ; cujus forma fcf capacitatis fuerat ; 
Sir WAI.TER Rale iGU*s Hiftory of the Worlds fiookl. Chap. 7. 
J 9. ^hat the Ark w<w %f fvffident capacity. Bifhop Wiikin?'^ 
EJfay towards a real cbara^er and a fhil^opbical language. Part II.. 
Chap. V. }. 6 

« fibk 
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*' fiblc to the naked eye, there are but few more 
^ than a thoufand in the whole Firmament, and 
** but a little nfiore than half fo many to be feen 
" at once in any Hemifphere. It is fo likewife in 
•* other things : he that (hould put the Queftion, 
^' how many forts of hearts, or birds, &c. there 
" are in the world, would be anfwered, even by 
** fuch as are otherwife knowing and learned 
" men, that there are fo many hundreds of them, 
** as could not be enumerated ; whereas, upon a 
" diftindt inquiry into all fuch as are yet known, 
*' and have been defcribed by credible Authors, 
*' it will appear, that they are much fewer than 
** is commonly imagined, not a hundred forts of 
" Beads, nor two hundred of Birds, 

** From this prejudice it is, that fome herc- 
** ticks of old, and fonie atheiftical fcofFers in 
•* thefe later times, having taken the advantage 
^* of railing objedlions (fuch as they think un- 
•* anfwerable) againft the truth and authority of 
** Scripture, particularly as to the defcriptioii 
** which is given by Mofes^ concerning Noah's 
** Arky Gen. vi. 15. where the dimenfions of it are 
** let down to be three hundred Cubits in length, 
fifty in breadth,* and thirty in heighth, which 
** being compared with the things it was to con- 
tain, it feemed to them, upon a general view, 
(and they confidently affirmed accordingly) that 
it was utterly impoffible for this Ark to hold fo 
vaft a multitude of Animals, with a whole 
year's provifion of food for each of them. 

It is plain in the defcription which Mof's 
gives of the Ark, that it was divided into three 

^^ ftories^ 
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** ftories, each of them of ten cubits, or fifteen 
feet high, befides one cubit allowed for the 
declivity of the roof in the upper ftory. And 
it is agreed upon as moft probable, that the 
lower (lory was afligned to contain all the fpe-- 
cies of Beads, the middle ftory for their food, 
and the upper ftory, in one part of it, for the 
Birds and their food, and the other part for 
Noab^ his family, and utenfils. 

Now it may clearly be made out, that each 

*' of thele ftories was of a futficient capad^ for 
the containing all thofe things to which they 
are aftigned ; even fuppofing the Cubit . to bie 
(at the loweft computation) but a foot and 
half in length. 

For the more diftindt clearing up of this, I 
fhall firft lay down feveral tables of the divers 
ipecies of beafts that were to. be received into 
the Ark, with their different kinds of food^ 
containing both the number appointed for each 

** of them, namely, the clean by fevens, and the 
unclean by pairs, together with a conjecture 
(for the greater facility of the calculation) what 
proportion each of them may bear either to a 
beef, or a ftieep, or a wolf j and then what 

" kind of room may be allotted to the making 

" of fufficient ftalls for their reception. 
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" In this ehumemtion I do not mention the 
mule, becaufe it is a mungrel produftibn, and 
not to be reckonedas a diftindt fpecies. And 
tho* it be moft probable, that the feveral va- 
rieties of beeves, namely, that which is ftiled 
tTrw, BffonSy Bonafus ^ and Buffalo y and tho!e 
othfer varieties reckoned under J]:>eep and goats ^ 
be not diftindl fpecies from bull^ fieepy and goat -, 
there being much lefs difference betwixt thefe, 
than there is betwixt feveral dogs : and it be« 
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ing known by experience, what various changes 
are frequently occafioned in the fame fpecics 
by feveral countries, diets, and other accidents ; 
yet I have ex abundantly to prevent all cavilling, 
allowed them to be diftinft Species, and each 
of them to be clean beafts, and cohfequently 
fuch as were to be received in by fevens. As 
for the morfe^ feale^ turtle^ or Jea-tortoije^ croco^ 
diky Jenembi 'y thefe are ufually defcribed to be 
^' fuch kind of Animals as can abide in the 
" water, and therefore I have not taken them 
" into the Ark, tho* if that were necefiary, there 
•^ would be room enough for them, as will fliort- 
** ly appear. The ferpentlne^kindj fnak^^ viper y 
" jlow-^ormy lizard^ f^^S^ '^^^> might have fuf- 
•* ficient fpace for their reception, and for their 
nourifhment, in the drein or fink of the jirK 
which was probably three or four feet undler 
the floor, for the {landing of the beafts. As 
for thofe lefler, beafts, rat^ moufey moky as like- 
wife for the feveral fpecies of infedts, there can. 
*^ be no rcafon to queftion, but that thefe may 
" find fufficient room in feveral parts of the Ark^ 
" without having any particular ftalls appointed 
*^ for them. 

It appears by the foregoing tables, that the 
beafts of the rapacious carnivorous klnds^ to be 
brought into the Ark by pairs, were but forty 
in all, or twenty pairs j which, upon a fair cal- 
culation, are fuppofed equivalent, as to' the bulk 
of their bodies * and their food, unto twenty- 
feven wolves ; but for greater certainty, let them 
be fuppofed equal to thirty wolves : and let it 

*^ be 
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be farther fuppofed, that fix tjoohes will every 
day devour a whole Jheep^ which all men will 
readily grant to be more than fufHcient for 
their neceflary fuftenance: according to this 
computation^ five Jheep muft be allotted to be 
devoured for food each day of the year, which 
amounts in the whole to 1825. 

Upon thefe fuppofitions there muft be con* 
venient room in the lower Jiory of the j^ky to 
** contain the fore-mentioned forts of beafts, which 
were to be preferved for the propagation of 
their kinds, befides i^z ^Jloeepj which were to 
** be taken in as food for the rapacious beq/is. 
" And tho' there may feem no juft ground of 
exception, if thefe beafts ftiould be ftowed clofe 
together, as is now ufual in (hips, v^hen they 
are to be tranfported for any long voyage ; yet 
I (hall not take any fuch advantage, but afford 
them fuch fair ftalls, or cabins, as may be abun- 
dantly fufficient for them in any kind of pofturc, 
either ftailding, or lying, or turning themfelves, 
as likewifc to receive all the dung that fliould 
proceed from them for a whole year. 

And that the lower ftory of the Ark was of 
a fufficient capacity for thefe purpofes, will ap- 
pear from the following confiderations. 

* First, let a partition of fifteen feet wide 

D 2 "be 
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• The Bi(hop has here annexed ar iar'ge folio Dra<wing of the 
itnver Story of the Ark^ and of the difpoiition of the animald in it. 
But I have endeavoured to reprefent his meaning in fuch a manner^ 
that the reader may apprehend it, without the Draught ; tho' if he 
be very curious I would advife him to refer to that, or rather ^o a 
more compleat Drawing, reprefentcd in the Gentlemart^s Magazine 
for Ptbruary 1749 ; wherein n>ery Story of the Ark> and the Mf" 
foJUiou of iFvery thing that was to be contained therein, are ^^X\* 
neaie'd in a mod judicious maxj^er^ from a Dutch Author. 
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be marked off, length-ways, at each end of the 
Ark. Now the breadth of the Ark being 
feventy-five feet, thefe. partitions muft contain 
in them five Areas of fifteen feet fquare, and an 
area of five feet fquare being fufficient to con- 
tain four flieep, therefore one of fifteen feet 
fquare muft be capable of thirty-fix (heep. 
Allowing one of thefe areas at each end for 
flairs, there will eight of them remain, (viz. four 
at each end) to be reckoned for the containing 
of ftieep 'y which eight will be capable of re- 
ceiving zZ^Jheep. 

" BESIDES thefe partitions at the end^ let two 
other areas be marked off, pafling along the 
middle of the floor length-ways of the Ark, 
each of them 25 feet wide, and about 200 
feet long. Now fuppofing thefe middle areas 
to be defigned alfo for j}^eep\ an area of 25 
feet fquare muft be capable of holding 1 00, 
and there being fixteen of thefe, they amft be 
capable of containing 1600 fheep, which being 
added to the former number of 288, will make 
1888, fomewhat more than 1825, the number 
affigned that were to be taken in for food. 
" On each fide of the middle areas for the ftieep, 
let us fupppfe a paffage of fevenfeet wide, lor 
the more convenient accefs. to the ftieep, and 
the ftalls that are to ferve for the other beafts. 
** On this divifion of the lower Jtoor of the Ark, 
there will remain four other areas (two on each 
fide of the middle areas for the flieep) each 
of them 18 feet wide, and 200 feet long,* 
•which will be more than fufficient to con- 
tain the feveral beafts which were to be pre- 
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^* ferved for the propagating of their kind ; for 
which, in the foregoing tables, there is allotted 
to the length of the flails only 611 feet, be- 
(ides the largenefs of the ftalls allowed to each 
** of them. So that upon this fair computation, 
*' there will be very near two hundred feet over-- 
*^ plus in this lower ftory, for the reception of any 
*' other beaft not yet enumerated, ox difcovered. 
" The next thing to be cleared up, is the c^- 
*' pacity of th^feccnd Story for containing a years 
** provifon of food. In order to which 'tis to be 
cbferved, that the feveral beads feeding on 
hay were before^ upon a fair calculation, fup- 
pofed equal to ninety-two beeves : but to pre- 
vent all kind of cavils which may be made at 
the proportioning of them, let them be as a 
100, befides the \%z^Jheep taken in for food. 
" But now, becaufe thefe are to be devoured by 
" five per diem^ therefore the year's provifion to 
*' be made for them is to be reckoned but as 
for half that number, viz. 912. Thefe being 
divided by feven, to bring them into propor- 
" tion with the beeves^ will amount to 180, which 
added to the former loo make 280, fuppofe 
300. So then, according to this fuppofition, 
*^ there muft be fufficient provifion of hay in the 
" fecond ftory to fuftain 300 beeves for a. whole 
** year. 

" Now Yis cbferved (faith Buteo) by Columella^ 
" who was very well verfed in the experiments of 
" hufbandry, that thirty or forty pound of hay is 
*' ordinarily fufficient for an ox for one day, reck- 
*^ oning twelve ounces in the pound. But we 
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will fuppofe forty of our pounds. And 'tis aA 
ferted by BuieOy upon his own trial and expe- 
rience, that a folid cubit of dry'd hay, com- 
prefied, as it ufes to be when it hath lain any 
conliderablc time in mows or ricks, doth weigh 
about forty pound ; fo that for 300 ieeves for 
a whole year, there muft be 109,500 (uch cu* 
bits of hay, (i. e.) 365 multiplied by 300. 
Now the fecond ftory, being ten cubits high, 
300 long, and fifty broad, muft contain 150,000 
folid cubits, which is more by 40,500 than 
what is neceflary for fo much compreffed hay ; 
and will allow fpace enough both for any kind 
of beams and pillars neceflary for the fabric, or 
likewife for other repofitories, for fuch fruits, 
^* roots, grain, or feeds, as may be proper for the 
^* nouriftiment of any of the other animals ; and 
likewife for fuch convenient paflages and aper- 
tures in the floor, as might be neceflary for the 
putting down of the hay to the ftalls in the 
lower ftory. From which it is manifeft, tliat 
the fecond ftory was fufficiently capacious of 
all thofe things defigned for it. 

And then as for th^ third Jioryy there can be 
^* no colour of doubt, but that one half of it will 
be abundantly fufficient for all the fpecies . of 
birds, together with food fufficient for their 
fuftenance, becaufe they are generally but of 
fmall bulk, and may eafily be kept in feveral 
partitions, or cages, over one another. Nor is 
there any reafon to queftion, but that the other 
half would afibrd fpace enough both for Noab'% 
family and utcnfils. 

'' Upon 
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"Upon the whole matter, it doth, of the two, 
*' appear more difficult to affign a fufficient num- 
*^ her and bulk of neceflary things, to anfwer the 
** capacity of the ark^ rather than to find fufficient 
" room for thofe feveral fpecies oi animals already 
" known. But becaufe it may be reafonably pre- 
" fumed, that there are feveral other fpecies of 
" beafts and birds, efpecially in the undifcovered 
** parts of the world, befides thofe here enume- 
" rated, therefore it is but reafonable to fuppofe 
" the ark to be of a bigger capacity, than what 
" may be fufficient for the things already known ; 
" and upon this account it may be aflerted, that 
" if fuch perfons, who are moft expert in philo- 
" fophy and mathematicks, were now to affign 
" the proportions of a veflel that might be fuit- 
'' able to the ends here propofed, they could not 
*^ (all things confidered) find out any more ac- 
** commodate to thefe purpofes, than thofe here 
*^ mentioned." 

To the above obfervations, I may add, what is 
recorded by Parker in his Bibliotheca Biblica^ 
vol. I. Occqf. A?inot. 13. that Peter Janfen^ a Dutch 
merchant, about the beginning of the laft century, 
caufed a {hip to be built for him, anfwering, in, 
its refpedtive proportions, to thofe of Noah's ark, 
the length of it being 1 20 feet, the breadth of 
it 20, and the depth of it 12. At firft, this was 
looked^ upon no better than a fanatical Vifion 
of this jfanjen (who was by profeffion a Menonift) 
and whilft it was building, he and his (hip 
were made the fport of the leamen, as much as 
Noah and his ark could be. But afterwards, it 
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was found, that (hips, built in this fafliion, were, 
in the time of peace, beyond all others moft com- 
modious for commerce ; becaufe they would hold 
a third part more, without requiring any more 
hands, and were found; far better runners than 
any made before. 

And tho' Mofes could not but forefee, that fuch 
objeftions as thele would be rdifed againft his ac- 
count, yet he left it to ftand the teft, barely re- 
lating the f aft, not anxioufly explaining the reafon 
of every thing ; well knowing that he was di- 
rected in what he faid by Infinite Wifdom^ who 
would order all things in meafurey and number^ and 
nveight\ and quite fatisfied, that if man would but 
aft the proper part, and ufe his reafon aright, that 
is, not judge till he had well weighed and con- 
lidered the fubjeft, the juftnefs and propriety 
of what he related would eminently appear. 
Hence, by the way, we may fee the great necef* 
lity of much natural knowledge in order to ap- 
prehend the philofophical parts of the Bible, and 
that Mofes did not fuit his defcriptions of things 
to the capacities of the vulgar, but wrote for the 
moft improved Undcrftandings. 

Again ^ as h was neceffary that two at leaft of 
each /pedes oi animals of the land and airy and thefe 
a male and female (for future propagation) fliould 
be taken into the Ark, fo it was impoflible that 
ISoah and his family of themfelves could have 
col] eft ed them together s many of the creeping 
kind are fo fmall as to efcape the human fight, 
unaflifted by the beft glafTes, and probably many- 
there are that gannot be difcerned even by the 

help 
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help of them, at Icaft fo far as to difcover which 
are male and which female ; others are of fo fwift 
a flight, or of fo wild and rapacious a nature, that 
they cannot be caught and tamed by man : God 
therefore muft have direfted the fever al kinds in 
fuitable numbers to the Ark (probably in the man- 
ner he influenced them to come to Adamy when 
they were firft named. Gen. ii. 19.) Agreeably to 
this Mofes informs us, that the fame divine Perfon 
who forewarned Noah of the flood, afliired him, 
that two [or rather, as the word may be rendered, 
couples ; for more than two of fome fpecies were 
taken in] of every fort fbould come unto him to be 
kept alive y Gen. vi. 20/ 

All thefe articles were necefl!ary to be known, 
all thefe preparations neceflary to be made by thofe 
who could poflibly be faved, and anfwer the end 
of their falvation (by being able to replenifli the 
Earth with a ftock of its former inhabitants) in 
fuch a Flood as was That in the time of Noah. 
But thefe articles could not be known, nor could 
thefe preparations be made, v<^ithout divine afjijl^ 
ance 3 fuch afliftance therefore was undeniably given 
to Noah ; and it is equally undeniable, that all 
thofey who had it not, periflied. Hence our Sa- 
viour reprefents the Flood as coming upon the 
ungodly quite unexpedledly. Matt. xxiv. 38. In 
the days that were before the foody they were eating 
and drinkingy marrying and giving in marriagey 
until the day that Noah entered into the arky and 
KNEW NOT until the flood came and took them all 
(iway. Surely then none either did or could 
pfcape ; for if even a few had reached the highefl: 

mountains, 
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mountains, yet as they had had no tinic tt pre- 
pare themfelves with food and the comaion pe- 
ceflaries of life, they muft foon have perifhed 
thro' hunger. 

Again ; had not the Deluge been univerfal, 
but partial only^ and extended even over one half 
of the globe, there certainly had been no need of 
the Ark. Noah and his family might have re- 
tired from the deftrudion, in the fame manner as 
hot and his family did from that of Sodom^ and 
the countries adjacent, into fome other part of the 
earth ; and this might have been done in much 
lefs time, and with far lefs care and trouble, than 
to have built fo large a veflel as the Ark was, and 
prepared all the neceflary things for the fafety of 
the animals that were to be included. At leaft 
had the Deluge been partial, there had been no 
Gccafion of taking in animals of every kind^ male 
and female, oi every forty to keep feed alive upon the 
face of all the earth \ (Gen. vii. 3.) for had any 
iflands or countries, with the creatures peculiar 
thereunto, been exempted from the common ca- 
lamity (as our Author fuppofes) it had been need- 
lefs to have prefervedy^^/? by means of the Ark; 
or indeed to have taken in any of the Brute-crea- 
tion at all, fince tl^py might have been conducted 
to thofe parts of the earth which the Deluge 
reached not, by the fame means that they were 
brought to the ark to be faved thereby s many of 
the beajisy fuch as are of the fwift and wild kind, 
might eafily have efcaped thither ; and the birdsy 
without difficulty, might have fled, from the ap- 
proaching danger, into the moft diftant regions 

of 
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of the earth. But as all this precaution was 
takeOi all thefe meafures executed, it is certain 
that Gop intended that the Deluge (hould be uni^ 
verfah^ and we (hall fee hereafter from the effeBs 
of it, th^t it really was Jo. 

FdR, as fbon as Noah and the animals were en- 
tered into the ark, we are told, that 

j^J the Fountains of the Great Deep were broken 
up. 

The Maker of this earth (who certainly knows 
its inward as well as outward ftrudure) has in- 
formed, us, that there is a vaji colleSlion of waters 
within it, charadterifed (to diftinguifli it from all 
lejfer Deeps, Seas, &c.) under the name of the 
GREAT DEEP ; it is called, Gen. xlix. 25. "The 
Deep that lieth under^ i. e. the earth ; 'and Deut^ 
xxxiii. 13. The Deep that coucheth beneath. From 
this refervoir all fountains and rivers receive their 
fupplies, as the wifeft of natural Philofophers has 
told us, Ecclef. \. 7. All the rivers run into the 
Sea [the general coUedion of waters, part high 
up, and part beneath, the earth] yet the Sea is 
not full [doth not reach the height of, or rurt 
over, its fhorcs] Unto the place from whence the 
rivers came, thither they return again. ^ The fhell 
of the earth is reprefented a» lying diredlly over 
this abyfsi or covering it, as an Arch ftretched over 
an orb oi water ^^ fo the Pfalmijl, xxiv. i. The earth 
is the hoRV*s—for he hath founded // upon 
THE SEAS, and established it upon the 

floods 5 

' This colle£lkioii of waters I have dcfignated by G. H. in P/au 
fheficond^ which the reader will confult, and alfo what is faid in 
Note *>• 
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FLOODS ; and again, cxxxvi. O give thanks to the 
Lord of Lords ^ ivho alone doth great wonders ; — 
to Him (for this is a wonderful and very beneficial 
ad) that STRETCHED OUT the earth above the 
ivaters. So oit\\tJirJiJedimenty fir at a^ and layir^ 
the foundations of the earth, Prov, viii. 27. When 
he prepared the heavens^ I was there ; when be fet 
a Circle tipon the face of the Depth -, when he ap- 
pointed the foundations of the earth. And jfob 
xxxviii. 4. Where waft thou when I laid the foun- 
dations of the earth ? Whereupon are the fockeis 
thereof fafiened? Or who had laid the Corner-ftone 
[the key-Jlone of the arch\ thereof? And ch. 
xxvi, 10. He fet a Circle upon the face of the waters. 
So that the (hell of the earth is of a circular form^ 
comprehending (as the fhell of an Egg contains 
the fluid -within) an immenfe quantity of Water ^ 
charadlerifed in Scripture under the name of the 
great Deep or Abyfs. 

As this notion of the earth's containing within 
itfelf an Abyfs of Water is maintained by fome 
of the moft antient Heathen writers, and it doth 
not feem probable that they procured the know- 
ledge of it by any difcovery of their own, and 
therefore that they obtained it at firft from Reve^ 
lation by Tradition, I fliall here annex their evi- 
dence as being, in this refped, properly divine. 

PLATO in his Phadcn (near the end) writ- 
cth thus, " Kai o\w fAcv Sn rviv yry^ &c. And fuch 

is the form and conftitution of the whole earth, 

and the things that are about it. There arc 
" fcveral circular Hollows in its infide, Ibme 

deeper, fome wider, fome narrower, &c. But 

" all 
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" all the Cavities every where perforate one an- 
other, and are open at both ends, by means 
of which a great quantity of water flows from 
" one into another, as into cifterns. There arc 
" alfo under-ground incredible large rivers, and 
" perpetual fprings of waters both hot and cold. 
" But 0;?^of thefe concavities in the infide-of the 
earth is greater than the reft, piercing from 
fide to fide through the whole Earth ; which 
Homer mentions in this verfe, Iliad. 0. v. 14. 






Far hence J in th* earth there gapes a gulpb immcfife. 

** Which both he elfewhere, and many other 
" Poets, call I'artaruSy into which all rivers have 
" their confluence, and flow out of it again by 
" turns^l Each river comes out tindured with 
" the nature of the earth thro' which it flows. 
" And the reafon why the rivers flow thither, and 
come back again, is, becaufe theAbyfs has neither 
bottom nor bafe j and therefore tho' they are 
lifted up, they naturally flow down again : as 
alfo does the Air or Spirit that attends them. 
And as in the refpiration of animals, there is an 
inceflfant ingrefs and egrefs of the air, fo the air, 
that is mingled with the waters, accompanies 
them in their ingrefs and egrefs, and raifes 
raging winds. When thefe waters fall into 
this lower Abyfs^ they diflfufe themfelves into all 
channels of the fprings and rivdrs, and fill them 
up s jufl: as if one were drawing water up with 
** two pails, one of which fills as the other emp- 

" ties : 
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lies : for thefe rivers flowing from thence fill 
up all our channels; from whence cKifufing 

" themfelves about, they conftitute our Seas^ 

y Rivers, LakeSj and Fountains.'' 

SoHefiod, Theog. 1. 119. 

And dark Tartarus in the Earth's rccefs. 

.» 
And again; Homer, Iliad. ^. 195. ^ 

Kxi 7rot<rcci K^nvo^t ^ (Pfuocra fAtxKfX ytxAMw* 

Nor great Oceanus, from wbofe fountains flow 
All Seas, all Rivers, and all Springs below. 

It is remarkable, that the moft antient Heathen 
Authors often fpeak of Oceanus [under which 
term they comprehended the immenfe body of 
water within the Earth, as well as that without] 
as the Parent of their Gods ; as indeed He was ; 
for the fubfidence, or retirement of the great 
Abyfs (at the end of the Deluge) to its original 
bed, the Bofom of the Earth, reftored to them 
the Lights of Heaven (which they worftiiped as 
Gods) and the ufe of the Earth, fee Gen. viii. 22. 

So Homer (Iliad, s- 200.) makes Juno {peak 
thus : 

^en 
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^benjhe — I hafte to thofe remote abodes^ 
Where the Great Parents of the deatblefs Godsy 
^be reverend Ocean and grey Tethys reign^ 
On the laft limits of the land and main : 
I vifit thefij to whafe indulgent cares 
I owe the nurfing of my tender years. 

But more particularly Orpheus in his hymns, 
writes thus, p. 178. 

jQxf^vov xaAfio;, TiraTE^' a(p6iToif aiev foi/rof, 
Kai p^Oovtoi yx^fts Tsrfiyoffvroi iKfAoSsg uyvcci* 

Father Ocean ! 'tis to thee I cally 
Of Gods and Men the Great Original ; 
Thee I invoke ! who with thy clofe embrace^ 
Surround^ ft the earthy the feat of human race -, 
From thee all Seas and Rivers take their rifej 
And Waters fubterrene receive fupplies. 

And again, p. 114. 



UwrofAiicovy ^AiJvTTf, Sxfvxlvirif iwoo'iyxis, &C. 

I CANNOT better illuftrate the mcaqing of fome 
of thefe epithets given to Oceanus or Neptune ^ or 
fliew how applicable they are to the point in hand, 
than in the words of Dr. Woodward (vid. Nat. 
mjl. of the Earth, p. 138.) " Thefe Phoenomena 
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are not new, or peculiar to the Earthquakes, 
which have happened in our times, but have 
been obferved in all ages, and particularly thefe 
exorbitant commotions of the WQter of the 
Globe. This we may learn abundantly from 
*^ the hiftories of former times; and it was for 
this reafon that many of the antients conclud- 
ed, rightly enough, that they were caufed by 
the impulfcs and fluduation of water in the 
bowels of the Earth., And therefore they very 
frequently called Neptune ^inriy^m^ as alfo 

Ei/0(r<;^9cov, Evociyaioj, and Tii/ajtTopoyflwrjf ; 'by all 

*' which Epithets they denoted his power of 
^' Shaking the Earth. They fuppofed that he 
^^ prefided over all water whatever, as well that 
<^ within the Earth, as the Sea, and the reft upon 
«^ it ; and that the Earth was fupportcd by water, 
<^ its foundations being laid thereon : upon which 
<^ account it was that they beftowed upon him the 
^^ cognomen Tocmx^^^ or Supporter of the. Earthy 
<^ and that of ©fi^£A*»;)^o?, or theSujiainer ofitsfoun^ 
<^ dations. They likewife believed that he, having 
'^ a full fway and command over the Water, 
^^ had power to ftill and compofe it, as well as 
«* to move and difturb it, and the Earth by means 
*^ of it : and therefore they alfo gave him the 
*^ name of A(r:paA4o,-, or the Ejlablijher \ under 
*^ which name feveral temples were confecrated 
" to, him, and Sacrifices offered, whenever an 
Earthquake happened, to pacify, and appeafe 
him i rcquefting that.he would allay the com- 
" motions of the water, fecure the foundations 
of the earth, and put an end to the Earthquake,*' 

Besides 
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BfesiDfis all this, Lucretius {Lib* v. 261.) ar- 
gues thus : 

S^od fuperefiy huntore ndvo tnare^ flttmina^ fontes 
Semper abundarc, et latices manare perennes, 
Nil opus eft verbis^ magnus decurfus aquarum 
Undique declarat : fed primum quicquid aqua'i 
Toilitur^ in fummaque fit ^ ut nihil humor abundet* 
Partim qtlod validi verrentes aquora venti 
Diminuunt^ radiifque retexens atherius Sol: 
Partitn quod fubter per terras diditur omnes. 
Percolatur tnim virus^ retroque remanat 
Materies bumoriSy et ad caput amnibus omttisi - 
Con^enit ; inde fuper terras fluit agmine dulci^ 
^a via feSta femel liquido pede detulit Undas^ 

Befides ; that 5i^t?/, that rivers wafte and die, 
And ftill increafe by conftant new fupply. 
What need of proofs ? this ftreams thetnfelvea do 

IhoW, 
As all mil mUrmVirts; to the Sea hetoto. 
But left the mafs of waters prove too gfeat. 
The Sun drinks fome, to quench his natural he^t } 
And fome the winds brufh off, with Wantori play 
They dip their wings, and bear fome parts away : 
Some paffes thro' the earthy diffused all o^er^ 
And leaves its fait behind at every pore •, 
For all return thro' fecret channels fpread. 
And join, -^htrtfirft they iffuM from their bed 1 
Hence on the earth in fair masanders play. 
And thro' the vallies cut their liquid way* 

E Op 
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Of Chrtftian writers that have mentioned the 
Abyfsy I fhall only infert the opinion of John de 
la Hay, as his defcription is very juft, and con- 
tains a comment on the words under conlidera- 
tion, viz. And the fountains of the great diep were 
broken up. Facilior erit borunk verborum intelli-- 
gejitia, &c. i. e. " We (hall more readily under- 
ft and thefe Words, if we inquire into the mean- 
ing of the word Abyfs or Deep, which is nothing 
elfe than an hidden place in the Bowels of the 
Earth, where the Waters lie hid, and from 
*^ whence Fountains and Lakes have their rife ; 
" and it is called the Great Deep, by way of dif- 
" tinftion from fbme lefler Hollows in the Earth ; 
for this is, as it were, the Mother of them all, 
to whom they are all joined by Veins and 
Paflages : the Fountains therefore of that Great 
Abyfs were broken up, is, as if he had faid, 
fuch a Quantity of Water burft from that 
Great Deep, that its common Outlets were 
broke or burft open, like a Land-flood, when 
it meets with Refiftance 5 the too great quantity 
of water breaks down the Channels and Banks, 
which, as it were, imprifoned it : but not only 
the Fountains of that Deep were broken open, 
but the Sea came out of its bounds, pouring 
•^ over the Earth, and the Rivers burft forth 
" with the greateft Violence." 

Such then, according to Scripture and Heathen 
Teftimony, is the Conftitution of the Earth, that 
it contains within itfelf an immenfe refervoir of 
water, denominated by the name of the Great 
Deep J the fountains of which were broken 
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t^y in order to efFed; the Deluge in the time of 
Noah. 

But before I can (hew particularly how this 
great Event was brought to pafs— what altera- 
tions were made in the Terraqueous Globe at 
that time — die Agents that were employed — and 
the manner of their ading — it will be proper to 
fay fomething of the original formation of the 
Earth j which is thus defcribed by Mofes. 

Gen. i. i. In the beginning [BeRASIT, in the 
firft places] God created [gzvo, exiftence to] AT, 
[the Atoms, the Subftance of] theMeawns [VAT] 
and [the Subftance of] the Earth. 

And the Earth was without form [a formlefs 
mafs 3 the parts for Solids and Fluids being con- 
fufedly mixt together] and void^ [empty, hollow 
within.] 

E 2 And 

I Which cafy and natural interpretation of the word BeRASIT 
frees the Scripture from an impertinent ^ueftion that fome have 

£t here, viz. In the heginning of lobai ? As if Mofes had repre- 
. ited God as having created the World in the beginning of the 
Werldy or in the heginning of Time (which is the fame thing, for 
iime hegan with the World) which would have been an idle tauto- 
logy. But to tell us, that xhefirft aSl that was done in the Hifory 
tkat he was going to give of the Generations of the Hewven^ and of 
the Earthy and rf Mankind^ (Gen* ii. 4 — 8.) was the produSlion of 
the tvorld de novo^ or that the Akim^ his God* created iX^ is not 
only fenie» but highly proper, as it ftruck at the ^very root of the 
Idelatty then prevailing in the world, which was the fworjhippins of 
the creatstre infiead of the Creator^ or the works of God, inilead of 
Ood himfelf. So that as J. Neirenberg fays, ** In uno duntaxat 
t^ti, frimo Genefeos^ futo plus dacuije Moy/em quam cdtttros oninet 
^hfofboi et nature inter pretes ; i. e. / think that Mofa has taught 
tu more philofophy in one Jingle chapter — viz the. firft of Genejisf 
Hat all the fhilo/opbers and explainers of Nature put together. So 
I may fay, that Mofes h^s taught us more theology in one iingle 
verfe of that chapter,- than all theheathen world could have dif«9 
Civcred by any m^aus of their owu. 
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And Darknefs [dark, torpid Air] ivas upon the 
face of the Deep. 

And the Spirit of God [RUE; ALEIM] moved 
upon the face of the Waters. This is the firft 
Agent or Mover mentioned to have been em- 
f)loyed towards reducing the formlefs mafs of the 
Earth \mo JJoape. What this Spirit is, may be 
judged of froni fimilar paflages irt Scriptare- 

The word rendered Spirit [RUE] is the fame 
as is ufually tranflated Wind^ and denotes Air in 
motion^ as Ifa. xl. 7. T^he grafs wither ethy the 
foii'er fddeth 5 becaufe the Spirit of the Lord' 
BLOWETH Upon it. Here certainly the natural 
motion of the wind is rneant ; as alfo it is in the 
following paflages, Pfalm cxlvii. 16. He giveiB 
fnow like wool-y fcattercth the boarfrojl ^ like ajhes. 
He cafteth forth his ice like morjels ; who canjtand 
before his coldf He fendeth out his Word [fymbo- 
lically. placed for the Light of the Sun; as his 
real Son is the Light of the Worlds and the Word 
of life] and meltetb them : he caufeth his Wind 
[RUE, his Spirit^ to blow, and the waters flow. 
Pfalm XXXV. 5. Let them be as Chaff before the , 
Wind [RUE], and let the Angel [the Agent, the 
Wind] of the Lord chafe them. Hofea xiii. 15. 
Though he be fruitful amojig his Brethre?Zy an Ea/i 
Wind floall come y fi&^WiND of the Lord [RUB 
JEHOVAH] fljall come up from the Wildernefs, 
and his jpring Jhall become dry, and bis fountain 
fljall be dried up. So alfo, Job xxxvii. 21. And 
now men fee not the bright light which is in the 
clouds [more properly it means, in the flies'] : bia 
tie Wind [the Spirit] pajfeth away and cleanfetb' 

them}. 
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tbem i i. c. by the viotion of the air the fky is 
cleared, and the light rendered vifible. So again, 
ch. xxxvi. 1 6. By his Spirit he hath garnifjed the 
Heavens. 

But what more evidently confirms the above 
interpretation is, that at the time of the Deluge, 
when the Earth was totally diffolved^ and all things ia 
the fame confufed ftate they were at the beginning 
of its formation, the fame Agent is mentioned to 
have been employed towards the reforming of it, 
n)ix. Gen. viii, i. j^ndGoD made a Wind [RUE, 
the Spirit] to pafs over the earth, and the waters 
ajfwaged. Here certainly a motion in the air h 
meant, and as certainly it is to be underftood in 
the former cafe, when v/o are told, that the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters -, i. e, 
Gdp by his immediate power caufed a motion or 
raifed sin agitation in the (before) dark, ftagnant 
Air around the earth, (and it is called His, Spirit, 
becaufe he alone did, or indeed could, produce 
fuch a motion) which MeReHPeT, moved. This 
word in the original, as his Lordfhip of Clogher 
obferves (who alfo allows that the Spirit here 
jpokcn of is the Air^) fignifies properly " a 

E 3 ^' jhivering 

^ Sec his Vindication of the hijlorics of the Old and Nenu Tejlametit^ 
part II. p. 47. Many antient writers have thus interpreted it, as 
Fbilo Judauj^ Martin de Borhai, f Cannes Mariana^ and two or 
three of the Fathers, were of this opinion, as his Lordfhip ob- 
ierves. Apd even Hobbes (whofc opinion may pleafe fome perfons 
better than any one's elf§) argU'^s thus, (Leviat* p. 208.) <* Gen. 
/* i. 2. The Spirit of God nwjed upon the face of the ivaters. Here, 
*• if by the Spirit of God be meant God himfelf, then is motion 
♦• attributed to God, and confequcntly place^ which are intel- 
♦* ligible only of bodies, and not of fabftances incorporeal ; and 
** fo the pluce is above our underilanding, that can conceive no- 

*' thing 
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** Jhhering or tremulous kind of motion, fuch as 
a man maketh, when he fhaketh for fear ; in 
which lenle the word is ufed yer. xxiii. 9. or 
as a lien [^Deut. xxxii. 11. an eagle] ufeth when 
fhe expandeth her body and wings \Jluttereth\ 
over her brood of chickens [her young ones]. 
And therefore this word is elegantly expref- 
live of the vibrating motion of the Air'* This 
adlion of the air, we are told, was upon the face 
cf the waters^ i. e. upon die furface of the fuid 
turbid mil fsoixh^ earth, and therefore would have 
fuitable effecSs upon it, /. e. by furrounding and 
compreffing the outfide, would determine the 
earth to be of a fpherical or orbicular (hape, as the 
adion of the Air upon any fluid body, fufpended 
in it, at prefent determines it to be. But the 
grofs adtion of the Spirit alone could not enter 
much beyond the furface, or caufe any great al- 
teration in the Infule ; forne other therefore, more 
fubtile, penetrating Agent, than this, was requifite 
to form the j}:ell of the earthy or drive together the 
fclid atoms thereof. Accordingly the next thing 
we read of was the Produdion of Light, 

And God faid [decreed, commanded] Xuet there 
be Light 3 and there ivas Light, 

Herb 

<* thing moved that changes not place, or that has not dimenfion ; 
*« and whatfoever has dimenfion, is body. But the meaning of 
« thofe words is bcft underftood by the like places. Gen, viii. i. 
«* Where when the earth was covered with waters, as in the bc^ 
«* ginning, Gop intending to abate them, and again to difcover 
*< the dry land, ufeth the like words, / it/'// hrhg my Spirit upon 
«< tbe earthy and the n,vaters Jhall he diminififed. In which place by 
^ Spirit is underftood a wind, (that is, an air or fpirit moved) 
« which might be called (as in the former place) the Spirit of 
** God, becaufc it was Gop's work.'^ 
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Here an Agent is introduced, the mod fubtile 
as well as moft powerful of any in nature. We 
all know, that Light pafles freely through the 
hardeft: and clofeft of terreftrial fubftances, and 
when its atoms are coUeded in a focus, will fe- 
parate and diflblve the parts of the moft compad: 
body. Here then are two very po^yerful Agents ; 
one that difp'lays itfelf principally by prejfure^ the 
other by penetration. And what might not fuch 
Agents as thefe do, in the hand of the mighty 
Creator ? No Command in Nature could be in- 
fuperable to fuch fervants, under the diredlion of 
fuch a Matter. .We need not therefore wonder, 
if we fliould hear of great and mighty events 
brought about by thefe Agents in ever fo fhort a 
^ace of time, nay, if the earth, from zformlefs^ 
Jluidy conjufed mafs^ fhould be made, within the 
ipace of a day or two, into ^folid habitable Globe. 
To efFed: which, thefe Agents are put in com- 
miffion by the following Command. 
, And God faidy Let there be a Firmament [marg. 
Expanfion^ in the midst of the waters [the 
fuidy chaotic mafs of the Earth, called Waters be- 
fore, ver. 2.] -and let it [there] divide the waters 
from the waters. The reader then will remember 
that this whole tranfadion was to be upon or in 
the Earth, not in the midjl of the heavens^ or in 
the Air at a vaft diftance from the Earth, as many 
Commentators have imagined, but the whole 
tranfadion was to be in the midjl of the waters of 
the Earth. 

And the words plainly imply, as others in this 
chapter do, a Command to the natural Agents to 

E 4 operate^ 
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operate. Light had been formed, had reached 
and aded upon this Globe : and wherever Light 
and Spirit [or Air in motion] are, there would of 
courfe be a ftruggle between them, and this 
ftruggle would produce an Expanfion^ this expan- 
fion a divifion, and fo on. The word for JP»- 
vjamentf RaQJ[0, explains what the Firmament 
is ^ the word fignifies, as we fee in the margin of 
our bibles, Exparifioji^ and the meaning is. Let 
the Light and Spirit expand and difFufe them- 
felves, and let them prefs into the mixture, called 
Waters ; and let them a<3: irij amongj or between 
the parts of it, and drive the folid parts together, 
and thereby make z.feparation^ and vvith the parts 
feparated a din)iJion or wall between the waters 5 
fo that one moiety of the waters (hall lie on one 
fide of this wall, and the other on the other fide. 

To explain how this was done : The Earth, 
we are told, was created w/V, (Genefis i. 2.) 
*i. e, hollow^ empty within (as the word means, 
Jfaiah xlv. 18.) or with a large central Hollow^ 
(called, Job xxxviii, 8, tlie woviboiiht earth) filled 
^rJy with air^ as every hollow place in the earth 
at prefent infilled. As foon therefore as the light 
had reached this central ox inward air, there would 
inftantly copimence a conflict between them, or 
a flruggling this way and that as from a center ; 
which is obvious to every ordinary capacity in tho 
cafe of a bladder that is flaccid or half'filled with 
^ir, when held before the fire, The light (which 
not even the clofeft-compadted fubflance can deny 
a pailage to) ifFues forth from the fire, and pene- 
trates the pores of the bladder, drives itfelf in 

s^roongft the grofs air, which muft force That to 

puih 




A.fi5%; triTVa^t/ d^a^njg . \ lam^tnlAe snjule^^^aft^. 

fiatve/wm t^ Cartni^ w^^.-o//fi-i2 tbe-wateraitndertlieSrmament, 
B* ^^ crv £fma£^r,/~epanUe/dif^i/t^ actum afiJu tftn/an^tSr- 
iianje/r^ffi ^is C^^ffw ni^:£tiMea^'b'vsieE& above &e finnament, 

ifU0 variauj amcerUnc/lraM ^^/ivne, amlScc.iy tAe euttimef 

^eiAer^ andt/um. t2uii%^-AieEarfii without form ■ 
JVBJZXwHateigTn-fent^drotheEarthdvmngthehdshtofthc^ 
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pufli itfelf every way outward, and dlftend the 
fides of the bladder that encloles it. 

Thus would the inivard Expanfe [denoted by 
A. 2. in plate L] or expanding air adl upwards 
every way from the center to the circumference 
of the chaotic mixture ; while the outward Ex- 
panfe [A I.] or the light and fpirit on the out-- 
Jide of this globe would adt downwards y on, and 
through every part of it. And by thefe two 
equal and counter-ading agents, the earthy^ or 
Jolid parts of the chaotic mafs, would be driven 
together into a fpherical jhell [C] at a confider- 
able diftance from the center of the earth, and 
there be fuftained ; and as the earthy or Iblid, 
parts would be driven together into a clofe hard 
fhell or cruft, fb by the fame adlion would the 
jluids be permitted to flip between on each fide of 
this cruft. Thus would the jhell of ftone, or the 
Earthy be formed between two orbs of water ; one 
orb [B. I.] would cover the outward furface; the 
other [B. 2.] would cover, or by the force of the 
expanding air from the center be preffed clofe 
to, the inward furface of the earth. Such being 
the fituation of things, it will now be apparent 
to every one, how the earth v^^^ founded upon and 
iovtn^d between the waters. — And as the Ihell, or 
cruft of the earth, was driven together by the ex^ 
pan/ive power of the air, and formed between 
two orbs of water, fo the Firmament adted the 
part it was commanded of dividing the waters 
from the waters. 

Anj? as the Expanfion had this power from the 
Creator (fpr lie firft caufed the motion in the 

before 
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before dark ftagnant air ; that motion produced 
Light; that Light and that Spirit an Expanftotiy 
&c.) and as it was now immediately under the 
influence of its Maker ^ and adled according to his 
Diredtions ; fo (and to prevent the Jffraelites from 
imagining it to be a God, and not the work of 
God, as the idolatrous nations did) Mofes adds, 
jind God MADE the Firmament -, and divided the 
Waters which were under the Firmament^ from the 
Waters which were above the Firmament. 
'. This is a further delcription of things, in order 
to prevent our miftaking where the Waters divided^ 
and where the Airs dividing^ were y and to pre- 
pare the reader for what was to follow. The 
Expanfe^ as we have feen, aded from above and 
from belowy and by forming the cruft of the earth 
in the midji of the waters, feparated the waters 
from the waters ; which waters, thus feparated, 
would be in two diftinft orbs ; one [B. i.J cover- 
ing the outward furface of the earth, which there- 
fore would juftly be defignated by the waters un-- 
der the open Air^ HeaveUy Firmament y or Expan^ 
fion\ in the fame fenfe as the hills (Gen. vii. 19.) 
are faid to be under the heaven ; and as thefe 
waters then covered the whole furface of the 
earth, they were more immediately under the 
heaven. And as we have feen already, there was 
a body of expanding air at and round the center 
of the earth, fo the waters [B. 2.] that were 
diredlly above this inward Expanfion, /. e. thofe 
which were clofe to the concave furface of the 
earth, would properly be denominated Waters 
above the Air^ Firmament^ or Expanfion. 

That 
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That there was really a body of expanding 
air at and round the center of the earth (on which 
fuppofition the above interpretation depends ; and 
ignorance of this has produced all the difficulty 

. which this part of Scripture has been thought to 
labour unaer) is evident, not only from its being 

• aflerted, that the earth was created comparatively 
hollow^ or filled only with air ; but from the text 
under confideration : For 1 ft. here is exprefs men-^ 
tion made of tijoo Expanfes, and the operation of 
each, as I have {hewn already, was on or in this 
earth. It is allowed by all, that one Expanfe 
adted on the outward or convex furface of the 
globe ; the other therefore muft be within^ and 
adl on the inward or concave fiirface. But 
2dly. had there not been an Expanfion from 
within, or from below^ as well as from above^ 
there could have been no feparation of waters from 
the water Sy or the JIM of the earth could not have 
been formed between the waters ; for had the out^ 
ward Expanfe adled only^ it would have driven 
the folid parts of the terraqueous mafs quite down 
to the center, in the fame manner as it now pre- 
cipitates mud, or any earthy folid fubftances, thro' 
the waters of the fea ; and in this cafe the earth 
would have been formed as a folid balU or kernel^ 
at the center^ and all the water would have lain 
over it in one united mafs, in the fame manner as 
the atmfofphere at prefent covers the earth. But 
there was a Separation of waters from the waters^ 
by the intervening Jhell of the earthy formed by the 
expait/ive power of the Air ; and therefore there 
was an inward Expanfion as well as zn outward. — 

And 
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And as there was an orb qfvSater^ feparated from 
the terraqueous mafs^ hy this inward Expanfiohj fo 
it i:ould be no otherwife diftinguifhed than by be- 
ing called (as it is) JVaters above the Firmament\ 
or Expanfion. 

But then a queftlon may be alked, How fhould 
this inward orb of water be fuftained, or kept 
clofe to the inward or concave furface of the 
earth, and fo be prevented from falling down to 
the center ? — I anfwer, by the fame means that 
the outward orb of water was kept clofe to the 
outward or convex furface of the earth, or as the 
iea is at prefent prevented from falling, down 
through the clouds (efpecially at our antipodes^ to 
Ipeak as the vulgar would moft naturally think) 
or from returning again to cover the earth (tho* 
the earth be revolved fo immenfely fwift on its 
axis) — all which is efFedled by the comprejfure of 
the Expanfe^ or the Air ading on the outward 
furface of it ; which Agent might as well keep 
waters above it as under it ; for there is no fuch 
thing as innate gravity^ or natural tendencies of 
bodies to centers, &c. All mattery as our modern 
philofophers allow, is dead^ inerty ina£livey quite 
indifferent to every kind of motion j and therefore 
cannot poflibly move unlefs impelled-, and which 
way Jhevcr it is impelledy either upwards, down- 
wards, or fideways, thither it muft move. Sir 
Jfaac Newtony in feveral parts of his writings, 
foeaks of Gravity as being no more than Impidfe^ 
and attributes the Caufe of it to an cetherial medi^ 
umy or fubtile fluid' j which way foever there- 
fore 

i Pri>c.il/tf/. 3d, Edit. p. 147. 188.488, Oftia,^ 323— 29^ 
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fore fuch a fluid impels, that way muft motion bfc. 
And with regard to up and down, or above and 
below, every child in philofophy knows that they 
are dnly relative terms, refpeding our fituation 
upon the earth. No fuch difference can properly 
be applied to the inanimate agents j which muft 
of courfe aft uniformly the fame, up or down, juft 
as they are placed, and have room to exert their 
power : and as at this time they were differently 
Jituated from what they are now — there being a 
body of expanding air at the center, as well as 
one upon the circumference of the earth — fb each 
would produce the fame effed: on the fide it adled 
againfl, /. e. feparate and Jupport an orb of water. 

The Earth being thus totally covered with 
water, the next requifite flep would be to free its 
furface of this fluid, and permit the dry land to 
appear. 

Hence we read the next Command of God 
was — Jind God /aid. Let the water under the 
Heaven be gathered together unto one plate, [or be 
united^ and let the dry land appear. The waters 
were before in two places j one orb [B. i . in plate I.] 
covering the outward furface of the earth -, the 
other [B. 2.] inclofed within its inward furface* 
The former of thefe mufl be gathered to the lat- 
ter \ that is, the waters that were under the heaven^ 
or open air i^iz. thofe which were upon the out- 
ward furface of the earth, and which prevented 
the appearance of the dry ground) were to be 
gathered together to thofe beneath the earthy which 
was the only place where there were other waters. 

The -manner how this was effedted by the. 

Agents 
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Agents then in Commiffion may eafily be con- 
ceived. As the matter of the heavens would be 
more and more melted down by the intenfe fire 
at the &)cus, of the primaeval light, fo would the 
ftrength of the Expanfion be increafed, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter melted, and the 
degree of agitation ; and how great its force muft 
have been on this, the third day, may be partly 
gathered from the extent of its fphere on the 
fourth, which reached by that time the other 
orbsy and even thtjixedjlars, as is evident from 
ver. 17. The Light and Spirit having fuch lan 
immcnfe fphere of adtion, and ading verjrpower- 
fully near the earth (as is certain from die quick 
growth of vegetables^ &c. on this, the third day) 
would prefs ftrongly upon thie outward furface of 
it; and by the continual and new admiffion of 
light, through the (hell to the central air, the in^ 
ward expanfion would be vaftly heightened and 
increafed (in the manner defcribed p. 56.) and 
by this means would be made to adt more forci- 
bly againft thp inward or concave furface of the 
earth. This force continuing to adl with iftcreafed 
vigour would foon crack, cleave, and break the. 
fhell of the earth in many places, and io make 
room for the waters that covered the outward fur- 
face to defcend, or be preffed down through thefe 
cracks; and as the inward air went out, the out-- 
ward orb of waters would ruili in, and fupply 
its place ; and fo be mixed or united with the 
waters that were beneath the earth. So that the 
two orbs of water [denoted by B. i. and B, 2. 
in plate I.] would be now joined^ and £onftitute 

one 
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one Orh^ or the great Abyfs of Water ^ [denoted by 
G. H, in plate IL] aty or rather rounds the center 
of the Earth (for immediately at the center there 
would be a Ball or Kernel of terreftrial matter, 
formed from what the Waters, in their defcent 
from the furface and paflage through the Strata 
of the earth, tore off, and carried down with them 
to the loweji place : which central Ball^ or inner 
Globe J is denoted by I. in plate II.) And thus^ 
the Waters under the Heaven [B. i . in plate L or 
thofe that once filled the Space E. in plate IL] 
being gathered together to thofe that were beneath the 
Earthy [viz. H. in plate II. where was the one 
place appointed for them all] the dry land would of 
courfe appear y and the command be effeded* 
[From this tranfa<aion we may alfo draw another 
argument in proof of the inward Expanfe r, for 
had there not been fuch a Space left within the 
earth, filled only with matter that would yield to 
the preffure of other matter, and (hift at its en- 
trance^ there would have been no place for the 
waters to retire to ; but there was a place for the 
Waters to retire to, therefore « there was fuch a 
fpace as the above-mentioned.] 

Verse i o. jind God called the dry Land^ [that 
which was at firft immerfed in the waters, and 
wholly moiftened by them, but now dry, hard, 
and prominent above them] Earth ^; and the 

gathering 

<* ^\i the earthy as diHinguiihed from the 'waters. — As 

** the Waters arc called D^2^ from the Root CDH tumult^ confu* 
** Jiouy &c. on account of the turbulent motion of the Seas by 

f' winds and tides, hence' I conclude that ^nj{ muft exprefs the 

'< condkion 
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gathering together [the whole coUedion] of the 
waters J called He [under the general name of} 
Seas. ^' And thus would the Earth be formed 
much of the fame Jkape it is at prefent^ and as 
plate 11. reprefents it. 

From the defcription here gi^^n how the 
Earth was at fir ft formed, we may obtain an eafy 
folution of the feveral feeming difficulties relating - 
to the Deluge. For, fii*ft, we have here difcovered 
where a body of water lies {viz. G. H. the great 
Abyfs) fufficient to flood the Earth to an im- 
menfe height, for but part of this water {viz* 
the orb G.) once covered its whole furface. And 
we have alfo difcovered two very powerful A- 
gents, one [viz. the Spirit or Air in a violent mo- 
tion J capable of performing the grandcft tranf- 
adions hy prejfure^ the other \ [viz. the Light} 
capable of difplaying immenfe povver by penetra^ • 
tion. We have feen that thefe two Agents (under 
God) feparated the Solids from the Fluids of this 
globe, drove them together into a hard circular 
Jhell^ and permitted \ht fluids to flip on each fide j 
and by renewed vigour, and redoubled power, 
cracked, cleaved, and broke this fhell in various 
places, and fo opened a way for the water that 
covered the outward furface of it to defcend to- 
wards the center, and in its defcent to channel 
and furrow the earth into bill and dale, and alfo 
to form and fill the larger cavities of Lakes andi 

Seas, 

•• condition of the ilry land, in oppofition to Qfl tumultuous ma^^ 
*• tidn, and ^confequently muil denote the Jixednefs, hardnefs, qi^ 
« cohefton of the Earth." Parkhurst's Hehren» Le^cicon^^, ii, ' 

1 Ibid. 
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Seas, and by thefe means fo diverfify the furface 
of this globe with high and low land, with {land- 
ing and running waters, as to render it a com- 
tnodipus and a pleafant fituation for its future in- 
habitants. 

But as thefe inhabitants, about i6ob years 
after the formation of this beautiful feat, had 
greatly abufed the goodnefs of the Maker, forgot 
the original Author of it, and deified the crea- 
ture inftead of the Creator; Gob determined, by 
inverting the order of Nature, to deftroy them, 
and demonftrate his power over the natural Agents 
to the future race of men, by bringing a flood of 
waters over the face of the whole earth, arid fo 
making the air defcend into the place of the water, 
and the water afcend into and occupy the place of 
the air, and by this means deftroy that wicked 
generation in the moft dreadful manner. 

Accordingly God publifties his Declara- 
tion, Gen. vi. 1 7. And behold /, even /, do bring 
[MeBIA, am the caufe or ihftrument of bring- 
ing] njk/od of waters upon the earth to dejlroy all 
/^, &c* 

And as fbon as Noah and his righteous family 
were entered into the ark, we are told — T*he fame 
day all the fountains of the great deep ixjer-e broken up. 

What xht great deep is, we have feen already, 
and alfo that the orb of the earth furrounds it as 
a fliell ; and moreover have feen, that this ftiell 
was at firft formed whole and entire by the ex- 
panfpoe power of the air or firmament^ and by 
an incrcafed ftrength, or redoubled force of that 
power, was cracked and broken in various places, 

F in 
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in order to permit a quantity of water that covered 
its outward furface to defcend into the infide. 

Now, an Agent, that could once by the direc- 
tion of its Maker do this, could do the fame at 
any time, when that divine Author pleafed. Th^ 
force of the natural perpendicular prefEire of the 
air upon the earth is known to be very great ;"* 
and its lateral or horizontal prefTure, as in cafe of 
high \yind8 and tempefts, will rend the rocks, 
and elevate the waters of the Ocean to a prodi«- 
gious height. So that the Power of this Agent 
being preternaturally increafed, and its force ex- 
erted upon the water of the Ocean, and of courfe 
upon that of the Abjrfs (which is connefled with 
it, and lies immediately under it) would caufe 
thofe waters to iflue from their (before) confined 
ftation, burft open their common outlets or the 
paflages for fprings, fountains, &c. and flood 
the earth in proportion to the quantity of water 
emitted. 

The Confequence of fuch an extraordinary 
Preflure of the Air may be judged of from the 
EffeSis which a fimilar preflure of this Agent had 
upon the waters of the Red Sea, recorded ExoJ. ' 

xiv» 

"* The Weight of Air Wi every fuperficial Square Foot is above 2000 
Pound IVeight,^^ — And " fince the Number of Square Miles on 
the Earth's Superficies is computed 199250205, and in one Square 
Mile are 27878400 Square Feet, the Square Feet oq the£arth*s 
Superficies will be fomcwhat above 5547800000000000; whence 
the Weight of the whole Atmofphere, or its Preflure on the Su- 
perficies of the whole Earth, is more than 1 1095602000000000000 
•' Pounds, or much about 5000000000000000 Tons j that is, 
the Atmofphere comprefTeth the Earth with a Force, or Power, 
nearly equal to that of Fi<ve'thoufand Millions of. Millions of 
Tons,V See Martin J Philo/ofhical Grammar, jpsigc iSo, &c. 
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xiv. 21, i,t. XV. 84 when zjirong Wind fRUE, a 
violent Spirit or Agitation in the Air] drove back 
the waters of that Sea, caufed the floods thereof to 
Jiand upright as an heapy and were a wall to the 
Children rf Ifrael on the right hand and on the lefty 
as they paffed through. Now a Continuation of 
fuch a Force as this upon the waters of the Sea, 
and thofe of the Abyfs, would certainly break 
open the fountains of the Abyfs, and raife the wateif 
above the Tops of the higheft mountains, or to 
any height whatever. To one of the above afts 
the Pfiumift alludes^ when he fays (PJaL xviii. 1 5.) 
^hen thefprings of water were feen, and the foun^ 
dations if the round world were difcovered at thy 
chiding J O Lord, at the bla/iing of the breath of 
thy di/j^afure. 

The cflfeds alfo of a flrong Windy or a violent 
egitatim of the Spirit y zk defcribed i Kings xix. 1 1» 
when I/aiah had an exhibition of fome grand 
difpiay of the Power of God. yind behold the 
Lord paffed byy and a great and flrong Wind rent 
the mmntainsy and brake in pieces the rocks before the , 
Lord i and after the Wind [as a confequence of 
this violent agitation of the air] an Earthquake j 
and fuch certainly there was at the Difruption 
of the (hell of the earth in the time of the de-* 
luge. ** A very terrible event this (fays a cer- 
^^ tain Author) no lefs than the fhell of (lone 
** broken up in many places, and Shattered in all 
•* the refti all the Inlets, Under-Seas, Lakes, 
** &c. made Fountains ; and all the ftrata which 
** formed their fides, and the fides of the old 
** Springs, thrown up unto the furface ; fpouts 
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" of vapours to darken the fky, and vaft fpouts 
" of water rifing like fountains, making a dread-* 
" ful noife ; rifing in the fea, and running to the 
" fea, and the fea rifing and driving the people, 
" &c. to the mountain tops, their laft {hift> 
" vsrhere they with fright, rain, or hunger^ 
" periflied ; or thofe^ who furvived 'till the wa^ 
" ters came, were deftroyed by them." 

And thus alfo the beginning, procefs, and 
completion of the deluge are defcribed in the book 
of Job^ ch. xxxviii. 8. Who poured out ° (fays 
God) the fea thro doors^ when it brake forth^ as 
if it had iffued out of the womb ? When I made the 
Cloud [grofs air] the garment thereof y and thick 
darbiefs [condenfed, ftagnant air] a fwaddling^ 
band for it [this muft have been at the time when 
xkitfiood was at the highefty when the inward Air 
or Firmament (or the air which had prefled upoi> 
and at laft broke its way through the fhell of the 
earth) had driven out great part of the water of 
the abyfs* occupied its place, and fupported the 
remaining part of the water againft the inward or 
concave furface of the earth ; and when the out^ 
ward Air or Firmament^ furrounded and com- 
prefled the upper orb of water, clofe to the out- 
ward furface of the earth]. And then I brake up 
for it my decreed place ^ [/. e. the ftiell of the earth 
which 1 bad formed and eftabliflied between the 
waters j and by breaking this, permitted the up- 
per watcFs to go to their appointed place \ and 
when once retired thither] 1 fet bars and doors, 

and 

n -^C^ from ^p: fudit, effudityperfudh liqusre aliquo. Mar. Cal. 
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and fat d^ Hitherto Jhalt thou come^ hut no further ; 
and herejljall thy proud waves be Jiayed. 

But what is more than all this, an effeSl greater 
than the dijruption of the fountains oj the Abyfs^ 
is That which follows, 

And the windows of heaven were opened. 

Mr. Hutchinson is the only Author I know 

of, who has properly explained thefe words, I 

{hall therefore give the reader his explication ; 

Mofess Principia^ p. 70. " The windows of he a-- 

" ven have been taken for imaginary y^//i ofwa^ 

" ter from above the heavens^ from the chuds^ 

** from the air turning into water ^ &c. Synop. 

" Crit.Tom. i.p. 97. ^^ CataraSlce cceVt^ &c. /. e. 

" T^e Catara£is of heaven^ — the windows ^ holes ^ 

** openings^ or cataraSts of heaven, /• e. of the 

" Air, as Gen. i. 7. Ifai. xxiv. 1 8." Crit. Sac, 

Tom. I. p. 147. ^' NamCataradta^ tejle Hicro- 

nimOy &c. /. e. For a CataraB^ according to St. 

yerom^ is a hole in a wall^ fuch as fmoak gets 

through. Ifai. Ix, 8. as doves DH^Dl*!}* ^{< (by 

^* Sym. to their doors^ S-v^^ix^) to their wijidows. 

Ifain xxiv. 1 8. The windows of heaven were 

opened \ — li. 6, The heavens Jhall vaniJJj like 

Jtnoak. 'Tis plain, CataraSla fignify windows, 

" holes, fluices, or flood-gates., or cradcs, or chinks 

<* in walls or buildings, fuch as fmoak pafles 

•* through out of one houfe or roon;i into another; 

^* or windows fuch as pigeons go in at, or cracks 

^* or holes in the walls of great buildings or rocks,^ 

** fuch as pigeons creep into and harbour in. 

*^ This word is moft clearly compared, and is 

<< tbe very fame they fay it is. The Airs^ and. 

"" ' F 3 " the 
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*• the j4iy/s of waters y arc each called God's 
" Storehoufe ; and the watt between them is the 
<* Crufi 01 the earth, or Sbett of the ^S/r/j/^ ofjione^ 
** in which there are innumerable cracks^ through 
♦* which the jumes or vapours or mixtures with air^ 
^' like7??K?/?^, continually pafs at the {zxnt pajfage^ 
^* fometimcs up for rain, &c. and fbmetimes 
^^ down." *" [So that the phrafe mndov^ of leaven 

may 



^ Mr. Hutchinson, in his Ohfervations In thijiar 1706, (ift. 
fdi:. p. 93. : remarks, (long before, I believe, he bad any thought 
pf inici prcting the paiTage under confideration in the manner h^ 
las doii^) *< Through the cracks in the ftrata the water alfo pafies 
'* to fprings. — In fair clear weather, when there is any nmndftir^ 
^ - ^i^g> And motion in the Air ohove^ the air below in mines paile^ 
** fo fenfibly at thefe cracks, as fometimes to blow out a candle, 
** But when the rains are ri^g, the moiilure expels the air, and 
^ caufes fuch a fcarcity of it, or cK^ a want of circulation of that 
*^ air, that the candles will not burn ; and withal fuch a fenfatiou 
{' of heat to men, as fcarcity of air^ in 'other places, does.*^I| 
** is plain, the air will be thus expelled out^ and return alternately 
f' into thefe cracks, as the Steams that fupply rain ^1 and quit 
•* them." The fame is remarked by Dr. fFooJivarJ} and thq 
free intercourfe between the Air below^ and our Atmofphen or the 
air abo'vey through every cranny in the earth, is fully proved ; 
^nd the alterations, or the rife and fall of the mercury in the Baro- 
meter, are fhewn to depend thereon ; vid. his Nat^ Hijf. of tbo 
Earth iiluf. Csff. TranJlator*s IntroduSion^ p. 109 — 153. See alfo 
Lonvtborp^s Abridgm, of the PbiL Trartf, Vol. II. ch. iii. and G«/l 
fendi atiimad^ in Ip^" Hbrum Diogenis Laertii, Vol. II, p. 105 2. 

I may here obferve, with regard to the text under confideration, 
that the word rna'je (tranflated nvindonvs) is derived from the 
verb 3i:c which iignifies to lie in ixjait, to lurk pri'vily in a den^ to 
twatch in a hoie^ wider co^ver ; as Pfalm. x. 9. 3nx* he lieth in wait 
fccretly as a lion in his den. Job xxxviii. 40. ^ be young lions abide in 
the cQvert tp lie in wait And the word snsc figijifieth a den^ qr hole^ 
pr ca've in the rock, qr Job xxxvii. 8. ^ben the beafts go into dens 
[3'^»]. And even the Septuagint Tranilation of this word, 
KcLTd^AHTCLh includes much of the meaning of the Hebrew, as 
XATccpflJXTW J is derived from xctxctppaffjcy to ijke out, to breakthrough j 
and may be rendered the flace of rutUure^ or breaking through ; ic 
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may here be rendered the pajfages of the AirsJ] 
^-" In the narroweft acceptation the pajfages of 

" the 

Jilfb fignifies a OaU^ fee ^cap. Lexi, So that Utiefame idea of a hcle^ 
eave, pafage, ofening, &c. is preferved in all the above places, the 
context in each place determining the precife meaning of the word. 

Hence other parages, which €em to differ, may be reconciled 
to this explication, as 2 Kingj vii. z. where, on account of an ex- 
treme famine, a Nobleman for difbjelieving the word of EUJha^ 
(who had foretold that there fhould foon be a great plenty of flour 
and barley) — faysy Jf the Lord 'would make windows [openings^ 
pajfages] in [not of] beavett^ [and through them pour downpour 
end iarley^ as he had heretofore rained do'wn manna upon the chiL 
drem of ijrael^ Pfalm Ixxviii. 23, 24.] might this thing be? So in 
Ifmab\ defcription of the final deflrudion of the Earth, ch. xxiv. 
1 8. For the^ Windonus from on high are open^ and the foundations of 
the earth do Jhake, The earth is utterly broken down, the earth is 
titan diffoi'ved^ the earth is moved exceedingly, 7he earth Jball reel 
tp and fro like a drunkard^ and Jhall be removed like a cottage, and 
the tranfgrejjion thereof Jhall he heavy upon it, and it Jball fail, and 
not rife again. From this lail particular it is evident, that the 
Jinal difTolution of the earth is here intended, which we are told 
by St. Peier^ £p. ii. chap. iii. 10. will be effedled by Fire, and in 
the manner following ; The Heavens Jhall pafs away vjitb a great 
noife^ and the elements Jhall melt voith fervent heat, the earth alfc^ 
€snd the vuiFrks that are therein^ Jball be burnt up. From whence it is 
plain, that this conflagration will begin in the heavens above, when 
the heavens themfelves will, in a manner, be opened, clefi, and 
divided^ and dreams of fir^ be poured down upon the earthy as 
was the cafe in the deflru£lion of ^odom and Gomorrah ; or elfe the 
Lightningis of Gop's wrath will be darted from the clouds that are 
an high, as from <:oxitt?Xe,d.lurking''holes, till the whole be confumed. 
And again, Malachim. 10. where God, accufmg the Jevas for 
robbing him in bis tithes and offerings, promifes (if they would re- 
pent) that he would rebuke the defrayer that he Jhould not dejiroy th'e 
FRUITS of their ground, and fays, Frove me novj, — if I *a77/ ;;«?/ 
gfenyou the windows of heaven \the paffages of the Airs] and empty 
iftt a hlijjing, that there Jhall not be room enough to receive it. 

In the above quotation is the very fame, phrafe ufed as in the 
text under confideration, and muH be underflood in the fame 
fenfc. The Abyjs is called Goxi\ ftorehoufe ; and t\it fruitfulnefs of 
the earth or vegetation depends much upon the influences thereof, 
or nuater fcnt from thence, as any one may be convinced by con* 
foltiiig the ^bors juft referred to, but I fhall confine myfelf to 

Scriptur0^ 
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//^^ ^/n are through every Jijfurej and between 
every fragment of Stone, and they arc^ many^ 
that moft forts of Stone are divided by great 
cracks into pieces of perhaps a ton weight, &c. 
— How far the parts were divided^ and the 
cracks opened at firft, is not to be determined j 
but they were openeid, and the fragments dis- 
tanced fo wide, or in fo many places, th^t the 
Airs >yent down into the Abyfs as faft as the 
Waters came up, quantitj' for quantity. But 
the Continuance and Repetition of this fpr9e 
would by degrees reduce them fmaller and 
fmaller. If we carry this expreflion of the paf^ 
fages of the Airs being opened to the utmofi ^x- 
tent^ the Waters ^ muph more the Airs^ pals bcr 

" tween 

Scripture, "ExehieU comparing the proud JJfyrian to a Jlourijking 
Cedar in Libanusj nourifhed by the fuhterranean luatirs, fays, 
{xxxi. 4.) 7be VJhTEKs mude him great, the D££P fet him up oh 
high luth HER ri'vers [fo ri'vers proceed from her, the beep\ rurt' 
tjiiig ak out his plant Sy and fen t out her little rivers unto ALL THE 
TR£ES OF THE FIELD: therefore his height nvos exalted above all 
the trees of the field, and his houghs iiere ffiultiplied, and his branches 
became long, because of the multitude of waters, vchen 
hejhct forth. And the ileffednefs or Fruit fulnefs of a land is at- 
tributed to the Deep belo-w as well as to the Heaven above, Deut. 
xxxiii. 13. Blefjed of the Lord be Jofeph'^s Land /2>r the precious 
things of heaven, for the devj, and for the Deep that touchetb 
beneath. And Gen, xlix. 25. we have exprefs mention of the 
Bleffivgs of the Deep or Ahyfs. So that, with-holding or doling 
yp the poffagcs in the earth, through which the voaters, fleams and 
Jcindly vapours arife for moifiening the Earth, and ncurifhing lis plants^ 
would certainly, render a land^ry, barren, and defolate \ and on 
the contrary, opening thefe paffages, and permitting the vapours td 
afcend, would greatly conduce to ih^ fruitfulnefs or blefjhdnefs of ^ 
land. 

The reader by viewing the irregular black firohes in the figure of 
the Ihell of the earth, reprefented by F. in Plate IL may have 
a ftill clearer idea what thefe paffages of the Airs are, and how thQ 
Abyfs is the otorehoufe from whence they 2Xt fuppliicd. * ■' "" 
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tween the grains or fands of moft forts of Jlone\ 
and pf&rhaps it will at fome time appear, that the 
parts of the Airs pafs between every atom of 
ftope, and then the words' imply a Dissolu- 
tion, as it really was, though executed by 
degrees, as men, Gf^. were deftroyed." 
As there are other texts which mention the 
pijfolution of the Earth, it may be proper to cite 
them ; Pfalm xlvi. i . God is our refuge ; — there-- 
fpre will we not fear ^ though the Earth be removed 
[BEMIR, be changed^ be quite altered^ as it was at 
the Deluge] and though the mountains be carried 
into the midjl of thefea ; though the waters thereof 
roar^ and be troubled^ though the mountains Jhake 
ivith thefwelUng thereof \ — God uttered his voice , the 
eartii melted [THeMUG, flowed^ diffohed to 
atoms ^]. So Job xiv. 19. which I {hall tranflate 
nearly according to Pagninuss verfion, that being 
the neareft of any other to the original ; For truly 
the falling mountain difjbhed^ and the rock [the 
ftrata of ftone] was removed out of its place. I'he 
npaters dafloed the fiones to pieces \ and wafloed away 
the products of the duft of the earth : and thou de-- 
Jlroyedfi the hope of man. Again ; Chap, xxviii. 
9. in which alfo I fhall chiefly follow Pagnimis^ 
verfion, Hefent his hand [the Expanfion^ his Injlru- 
nient or the Agent \yj which he worked] againfi 
the Rock ; he overturned the mountains by the 7'oois \ 
ke caufed the rivers to burjl forth from between the 
rocks [or broke open the fountains of the abyfs]. 
His^e [fymboUically placed for the Light] faw 
[pafled through or between] every minute thing 
.... Livery 

f Mar. Calas. '10 eft Dlffolutlo & Diminution 
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[every atom of ftone, (3c. and fo dijjbhed the 
wbole\ He (at laft) ^2/;z^ up the waters from 
weeping [i. e. from preffing through the (hell of 
the earth, as tears make their way through the 
orb of the eye-lid ; or, asjtis related Gra. viii. 2. 
bejiopped the fountains of the abyfs and the windows 
of heaven]. And brought out the Light from its 
hiding-place [/. e. 'from the inward parts of the 
earth from between every atom, where it lay hid^ 
and kept each atom feparate from the other, anji 
fo the whole in a ftate of dijfolution 5 his bring- 
ing out thefe parts of the Tight, and finer air, 
which caufed the Diflblution, would of courfe 
permit the Agents to zQ, in their ufual way, and 
fo re-form the earth]. 2 EfdraSy viii. O Lordy 
whofefervice is converfant in Wind and Fire ; wbofe 
word is true^y — whoje look drieth up the depths ^ and 
indignation maketh the mountains to melt moayy 
which the T'ruth witnejfethj [which the word of 
God, and prefent natural ftate of the Earth, bear 
witnefs to. 

I MAY here add (as I have done already with 
refpcdt to the notion of an Abyfs of Water within 
the earthy and for the fame reafon, vid. p, 44.) 
the teftimonies of fome Heathen writers, and 
others, who, in their accounts of the deluge, have 
exprefsly mentioned the dijfolution of the f olid Body 
of the Earth at that time. 

Manilius (who, according to Scaliger, lived in 
the time of Augu/lus) defcribes the dijfolution of 
the Earth in the following terms j (Aftronom^ 
Lib. 4, V. 828.) 

Concutituf 
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Ccncutiiur Melius validis compagibus barens^ 
Subducitque folum pedibus ; natat Orbis in ipfo ; 
Et vomit Oceanus Pontum^ Jitienfque reforhet^ 
Nicfefi ipfe capit. Sic quondam merferat Urbes^ 
Humani Generis quurn^ folus conftitit Hares 
Deucalion. ■ 

The Earth now (hakes, before tho' firmly bound. 

And fix>m their feet withdraws the treacherous 

« ground. 

The melted Globe Jivims in itfelf: the main 
Spews up a Sea, and fucks it in again ; 
Nor can the great Abyfs itfelf contain. 
All nature thus was in confufion hurPd, 
And the Deep gorged itfelf with all the World. 
Deucalion only then remained behind 
The Solitary Heir of all mankind. 

Thus alfo Virgil^ JEmeid. Lib. xii. 1;. 204. 



Nonfi tellurem effundat in undas 



Piluvio mifcens : 



Not tho' great Jove Ihould once again dijfolve 
The Earth to Water^ by a Deluge torn. 

The Phrafe tellurem effundere in undas ^ may be 
thought by feme to have been ufcd by the Poet 
for the fike of the verfe, under the figure Hy^ 
fallage\ but as this efFedt was really produced at 
the time of the deluge, I fee no reafon for this 
fuppofition. Certain it is, that Seneca^ in the ac- 
count that he gives of his Deluge, fuppofes the 

Earth 
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B^arth or the Land capable oifuch a dijfdution. 
^ejl. Nat. lib. iii. c. 27. 

Solutis quippe radicibus, arbufta procumbunt 
& vitis, atque omne virgultum non tenetur^/o, 
quod fnolle fiuidumque eft : — Labant ac madent 
teda, & in imum ufque receptis aquis funda-p 
menta defidunt, ac tota humus ftagnat, fruftra 
" titubantium fulcra tentantur. Omne enim fun- 
" damentum in lubrico figitu'r, & lutofa humo 
" nihil ftabile eft." /. e. " Their Roots being 
" loofened the Trees and the Vine fall, and no 
" Shrub whatever maintains its fituation in the 
•* Soil, which is nowjbft znA fluid. — The build- 
ings fall, and are overflowed, and the waters 
making their way to the deepcft receftes, the 
foundations fink, and the whole ground be- 
comes a Rog. In vain are props applied to 
things in fuch a tottering fituation. , For every 
foundation is in a Aiding ftate, and there can 
be no firmnefs in ground fo quaggy." And 
then he goes on to 4efcribe the efFedts of the 
deluge throughout the whole e^rth, and cqn- 
cludes the Chapter thus ; Scies quid deceaty Jt co^ 
gitavfris orbem t err arum natare. i. ^. " If yow 
would have a right opinion of thefe things, you 
muft fuppofe the whole Earth to fwim'' And 
fpeaking of the fame deluge in Chap. 29. 
Maximam tamen caufam, ad fe inundandam, 
terra ipfa praeftabit : quam diximus eflTe muta^ 
bilem^ i^f'olvi in humoremJ' i. e. " The Earth 
itfelf will afford the greateft caufe for its own 
inundation : which we faid before was change^. 
y^ able and redufeabk into a fluid. — Undare ergo 

" terr^i 
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terra debet — Incipiet ergo put refcere^ Jehindax-* 
ata ire in humorem^ & ajfidua tabe defiuerel* 
i. e* " It IS necdTary that the Earth ihould be as 
capable oi undulation as Water. — It will there j^ 
fore begin to putrifyy and then pafs into a 
**^z//i/itfelf; and by a continual Jblutionht abjh^ 
** lutely liquated.'* And again, Chap. 30. " Ad- 
** jice nunc, quod immanes funt in abdito lacus, 
** & multum ' maris conditi, multuni fluniinum 
** per operta labentium. Undique ergo erunt 
** caufe diluvio, cum aliae aquae lubinfluunt ter- 
** ras, aliae circumfluunt, quae diu coercitae vin- 
** cent, & amnes amnibus jungent, paludibus 
** ftagna. Omnium tunc mare ora fontium im- 
plebit, & majore hiatu folvet. Quemadmo- 
dum corpora noftra ad egeftum venter exhaurit, 
^^ ' quemadmodum eunt in Judorem vires-, ita tel/us 
*^ liquefiety & aliis caufis quiefcentibus, intra' fe, 
** quo mergatury inveniet/' /. e. ** Add to this, 
** that there are immenfe Lakes hidden from 
^* our eyes ; great part of the Sea alfo lies con-^ 
" cealed, and there are many Rivers which 
** flow in fecret. There will therefore he caufes 
** fufEcient for a Deluge on all fides, fince fbme 
•* Waters enter in under the earth, others fur- 
round it, which having been long reftrain- 
ed fhall break out and overcome it, Rivers 
fhall join with Rivers, and Lakes with Marfhes. 
" Then the Sea fhall fill the mouths of all 
" Springs and Fountains, and loofen them to a 
great extent. As the belly in emptying itfelf 
exbaujls Our Bodies y as our vital ftrength turns into 
Sweaty fo the Earth (hall dijfolve^ and without 

'' the 
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^^ the afliftance of other cauies^ (hall find within 
" itfelf what (hall iiir^tt;« it/' 

AoREBABLY to this DefcHption of the matter^ 
Lucian^ or the Author of the Book de Dea Syria, 
in the account he gives of the deluge^ fays, Tlavm 
vicag iyivvno. i. e. All things are become Water. 

So the PfeudO'Sibyll, 

Water is allj and all things are deftroyed by Watetm 
Lycopbron writes thus : 

When Jove, in Tempejis r aging j fiorntd the Earthy 
He dajh^d the Whole into minuteft Parts. ■ 

** Where the Scholiaft, If. TzetzeSj, expounds 

** 7i[Ac»3r\)Vi by »iJt,iAov fTTonHTf, x«T6)tXutf'6 1 and that very 

" properly, fince all Stone was reduced into Sand, 

*' and the bar deft Bodies in the Earth into Jbfi 

" and tender. So that at the deluge, in fuch State 

" of Things, as Nonnus^ in hX^Dionyfiaca {Lib. vi.) 

" well obfervcs, 

■ KoCfM^ aX6(r^^ £ySHTO, ■■ " ■ ■ 

*' The World was unmade^ or taken to pieces ^.** 

Philo-Judausy fpeaking of the Deluge (Liber 
de AbrahamOy p. 279.) fays, T» i^ifn t» troufr^ cif 
ptav (puo-ji^ Tijf uJojT^ ayaro*jc^**'/*fi'«« That the Parti-^ 

cle^ 

*» Vid. WooDWA rd's iV^/. Hi^. oftheSarth illuftratedy &c. p, 64. 
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iles of every thing were changed into the Nature of 
Water. 

To proceed with the Scripture^HiJiory ; 

Ver. 12. And the rain [the vapours which 
were carried high up into the Atmofphere, and 
formed into rain] was upon the earth [falling and 
fubfiding] ^r/y /izyi and forty nights. — And the 
waters mcreafed^ and bare up the ark \ — and the 
waters prevailed and increafed greatly upon the 
earth y and the ark went upon the face of the waters. 
And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ; 
and all the high hills ^ that were under the whole 
heaven^ were covered i fifteen cubits upward did 
the waters prevail^ and the mountains were co^ 
n^ered. ' 

So that, there was no high Hill or Mountain 
upon-^ part of the earth which was before co- 
vered 

' From mention being here made of Mcuntains^ as fubfifting un- 
der the waters of the deluge, fome have imagined that TJhey were 
not, and of courfe that the nvho/e earth Was fiot^ dijfohved during 
the flood. But fuch feem not to confider, that the Dijfolution (03 
oblerved above) was executed hy degrees, as men, &c. were dedroy- 
cd. It is faid indeed, that on the day that Noah entered into the 
aric ALL the fountains of the Great Deep nuere broken up ; but it is 
not faid, that ALL the tuindofws of beavefiy or all the paffages of 
the airs were opened on that day; and it does not appear that they 
were a/I opened, or the earth totally difTolved *tiU the third and 
lafi fnvaifnce of the waters, or the event mentioned 'uer, 24, was 
effeSed ; as the comment on that verfe will fhew. 

Another objedion (not much unlike this, and taken alfo from the 
words of Scripture) to the total diffolution of the earth during the 
Deluge, haB been drawn from the Mofaic defcription of the fitua- 
tion of Edin, and the names of the lands and ri^vers adjacent thereto 
{Gen, ii. 10, &c.) as exifHng under thofe appellations in the time of 
Mofa. Now it has been argued, that if fuch Countries and Rivers, 
and fo called, exifted in Mofes''s time, as did foon after the Crea^ 
tion of the World, then this part of World was not dffiroyed 

during 
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vercd ivith air^ but what was now covered with 
mcater ; of courfe the Deluge was univerfaL But 
an irrefragable argument may be drawn from thefe 
Words againft a partial Flood, or an imiverfai one 
effeded by partial means, if I may fo fay, thaf 
is, by the waters firft wafhing over one part of 
the earth, and then the fame water proceeding 
on and overflowing another, and fo fucceffively, 
'till in the end the whole was drowned. For, 
according to Scripture, the water vok gradually 
and equally y and at lafl covered all the high hills 
and mountains at one and the fame time^ fb that 
the Flood could not have been of the above- 
mentioned wandering nature, as fbme, for want 
of knowing where a fufficient quantity of watef 
lay for flooding the whole earth, have falfly ima- 
gined* 

Besides, it is altogether impoffible to con- 
ceive, that the waters could have rifen to the 
height of any high hill under heaven, and not at 
the fame time to have been of equal height over 
the whole earth s for tlie parts of water are difFu-» 

five, 

during the deluge. Bnt why there might not have been Lands and 
Rubers fimilarly fjtuated, and called after the fame Names after thef 
Deluge, as they were before, I fee no reafon, or rather great rcafon, 
why all fuch things (hould be alike* For, certain it is (as I have 
amply (hewn above) that thtfame Agents were employed in the Re- 
formation of the earth after the deluge, as were concerned in the 
frft formation of it, and alfo that they afted in the fame manner^ 
and under the fame dire^ioir, and therefore may resrfonably b^ 
fuppofed to have produced the fame T.ffeS. So that the Earth, 
with regard to the difpofition of Land and IVater, would be formed 
after the deluge, much as it was before, and of ccnfcquence the 
Situation of Countries, Rivers, ^c, would be alike ; amd by the 
defcendcnrs of Noah^ (who were acquainted with their fonticr fita^ 
ations) would be called after the fame Names* 
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fiire, having no tie or connedioh with each 6th6f j 
fo that as they mounted upwards they woxxMfpread 
and extend themfelves equally on all fides i and at 
the fame time that they covered one high hill, they 
would of couffe cover all others of equal height over 
the ^hole face of the earth. For v^e are not to 
imagine, without a miracle of a moft aftonifhing 
kind (which in this cafe is not to be admitted^ 
becaufe not mentioned) that " a huge mafs of 
water could have hung about any particular* 
part of the earth, as if congealed 3 or flood 
upon the middle of it like one great drop, or 
a trembling jelly, and all the places about it 
dry and untouched," as an author obfervesj 
and then that this faid mountain of water (hould 
be removed, or rolled to another place, and fo 
on, 'till at length it had covered the whole earth* 
This fliiftj' to avoid one real miracle^ is only mul- 
tiplying a number of others that never were ef* 
fe£ted ; and I may juft add here the obferv^tion 
of a judicious Divine, " that no man departed 
from the common faith upon pretence of avoid-* 
ing any abfurdity therein fuppofed, but that he 
ran himfelf upon the neceflity of believing 
*• greater abfurdities than any he pretended to 
^* avoid," 

What is related above— that the waters pre*- 
mailed fifteen cubits upwards^ and (or according to 
the tranflation of "fun. an4 Tremel. after) the 
mountains were covered-^docs not feem to be 
fpoken to determine the precife height of the wa- 
ters, but only to denote, that all livifig creatures 
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muft have periled in fiich a flood \ for it im- 
mediately follows. 

And alljiep died that moved upon the earthy both 
of fowU and of cattle^ and of beaft^ and of every 
creeping Thing that creepeth upon the earthy and 
every man. All in ivhoje nojirils was the breath of 
lifey of all that was in the dry land^ died. And 
every living fubjiance was dejiroyed^ which was upon 
the face of the ground^ both many and cattle^ and 
the creeping things^ and the fowl of the heaven -, 
and they were defiroyed from the earth : and Noah 
only remained alive ^ and they that were with him 
in the ark. 

This deftrudion of the land airira^k for the 
fin of man, may, at firft fight, feem to carry fbmff 
refledion upon the wifdom and goodnefs d God> 
as a tranfadion unnecefiary and unjuf^. But cer- 
tain it is, that the Creator has full power ta dif- 
pofe of his creatures as he fees beft ; and how- 
ever unaccountable the difpenfation may stppear 
to us, yet it will always be confonant to the rules 
of Jiiftice and Mercy. And in this cafe it is ma- 
nifeftly fo. For as thefe creatures were made for 
the ufe and fcrvice of man, fo when man waSy 
in a manner, to be deftroyed, it was neceflary 
that they fhould perifti together with him, z% 
being of no farther fervice : And not only this ; 
but had they been preferved alive ( which mufV 
have been by a moft^ extraordinary miracle) they 
would have been fo very numerous after the flood, 
in comparifon of the few human creatures, that 
they would have defeated the very end for which 
they were made, by overpowering and deflroy- 
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ing the fmall remnant of the humatt race. So 
that it was necejfary and proper that they (hould 
be deftroyed, and begin again with man's re* 
beginning. 

The particular manner^ in which the'deftruc- 
tion of the brute creatures is notified, fufficiently 
points out the Species that were to be deftroyed, 
•oix. the land animals only^ as verfe 2 1 . All Flejfj 
died that moved upon the earth — all that 
WAS IN THE DRY LAND, dled—evcry living fub-^ 
Jiance was dejiroyed which was upon the face of 
THE GROUND, both man^ and cattle^ and the creep* 
ing things^ and the fowl of the heaven. So that wd 
may hence fairly conclude (eipecially as Noah was 
ordered only, Gen. vii, 2,3. to take pairs of the 
above fpecies into the ark, to keep feed alive upoH 
the face of all the earth) that the fjlo^ or the in^ 
habitants of the waters^ were preferved alive, with- 
out a miracle, in their own proper element. For 
though the firft (hock, when the fountains of the 
great abyfs were broken up^ was very terrible, and 
probably deftroyed great numbers of them, yeC 
as many might have been preferved as deftroyed^ 
as is commonly the cafe in the moft tempeftuous 
motions of the fea. And after this firft (hock, We 
arc told, the whole procefs was gradual^ both the 
increafe and the decreafe of the waters, fo that 
With regard to any danger arifing from the agita- 
tions of the waters, they may well be fuppofed 
to have been preferved* But it has been further 
urged, that if they could furvive thefe, yet the 
great mixture of terreftrial particleSj when the 
whole body of the earth was diflblvcd in the wa- 

G 2 ters« 
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ters, muft have produced fuch noxious qualities, 
that it was impoflible they fhould have out-lived 
this injury, even in their own element. In 
anfwer to this, it muft be obferved, that the earth 
was not totally diflblved, or the mountains re- 
duced to atoms, 'till the waters had rifen to a 
vaft height above them, (fee p. 85,) So that 
there is no reafon for fuppofing that the diflblved 
parts of the earth reached to the furface of the 
waters; and even fuppofing that fome part of 
. them did, yet it is a well known obfervation, 
that in the moft turbid mixture of earth and wa- 
ter, the earthy particles will foon begin to de- 
fcend, and the furface become clear and limpid i 
and alfo, that in fuch turbid waters, the fifh na- 
turally rife to the top, which, in the cafe of the 
Deluge, would be the moft advantageous fituation 
poflible for them, as the furface of the waters 
would abound with every thing fuitable to their 
nourifliment, as the carcafles of dead men and 
animals, and all forts of flying infedls ; and the 
trunks of trees that fwam upon the top would 
ferve for the fhelter of the Spawn and the Fry. 

Verse 24. And the waters prevailed upon the 
earth an hundred andjifty days^ 

As this is mentioned after the moutrtains are 
faid to have been covered fifteen cubits (which was 
, only related to denote the means by which all 
jlejlo periJJoed) we may reafonably fuppofe, that 
the waters prevailed anew^ or continued to pre- 
vail, ^ox fome time at leaft, after the mountains 
were covered fifteen cubits ; elpecially if we con- 
fider, that there is no mention yet made of tbe 

fou72tain& 
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fount aim of the Abyfs^ or the pajfages of the Atrs^ 
being do fed \ fo that the waters were ft ill prefled 
upwards, and reached in their real altitude far 
zhowt Jiftem cubits higher than the mountains ; a$ 
many appearances in and.on the earth undeniably 
evince. 

It may be proper to remark here, that the 
word rendered prevail^ fignifieth fomewhat more 
than the bare increafe or augmentation of the wa- 
ters, (though that idea is alfo included) for a 
diflindt, and. very proper word for the increafe of 
the waters is ufed ver. 1 7 and 1 8, and the waters 
increafed [IReBU, were multiplied]. And the 
word,, which we render prevail^ very juftly has 
tbat'ijieaning ; it denotes power^ Jirength to pre* 
vaily get the better of to Jiibdue ; fo that by the 
waters prevailing upon the earth may be meant 
(cipecially as this prevalence is mentioned three 
times, ver. 18, 19, and 24) the totcil Jubduing or 
Dijfolution^ of the earth by the waters : Mofes by 
this expreffion giving us to underftand, that the 
waters (in conjundtion with the Airs) had aSled 
upon the earth in fuch a manner^ and qffeSied it to 
fucb a degreiy as to have reduced it to a fluid loofe 
ftate\ at leaft, this muft have been the confe- 
quence of fqch a prevalence of the waters ; for, 
as the pajfages of the airs are faid to have been 
opened^ and the fountains of the Great Deep broken 
tip^ BEFORE this Prevailing of the wat^rSy it could 
not but be, that the waters, as they rofe upwards 
from the Abyfs, would make their way through 
tbeje iPaJJageSj and by continuing and repeating 
this aftion, would feparate and widen the pores 
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of the earth, undermine and dijfohe the mountainsy 
and, at laft, reduce the whole mafs into a fluid 
ColluvieSy or its original unformed^ chaotic condi- 
tion, mentioned Gen. i. 2. So that the Earth muft 
now have been totally dij/ohed in the 'watery and the 
meaning of the word TlUO [Delitge] compleat-^ 
ed. " VllD (fays Mr- Bate in his Critica He^ 
^' BR^ a) fignifies a Deluge or Floods not from its 
^* overflowing only, but from its /baking and w/at-p 
" /;7g- with what it drowns y as tne waters did the 
" earth, quite through the fliell of it ; the whole 
** fl:ell of the earth being foflked full of watery and 
^^ dijfohedy at Noah's Flood." 

Vengeance having been thus executed upon 
the wicked, a polluted earth deftroyed and clean- 
fed by water ; the next procedure would be to 
form it again. Accordingly we are told, ch. viii. i. 
that God (who delights not in feeing things in 
diforder, but pities when he diftreffes) remembered 
j^oahy and every living things and all the cattle that 
%vere with him in the ark. 

4nd God made a Wind [RUE, the Spirit\ ta 
pafs over the earthy and the waters ajjwaged. 

Thj: fame word, that is here rendered Wind^ is 
tranflated Spirit^ in the account of th? firft For- 
mation of things, (as I have already obferved) 
Gen. i. 2. ^nd the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. And as the motion, then railed 
in the air by the. immediate po^er of God -^ was the 
primum mobile, or chief caufe, of bringing the 
parth out of its chaotic ftate into its intended 
beautiful form, fo the fame Agent is here em- 
ployed in order to xtvioivs^ th? earth after its de? 
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ftniftion or diflblution during the deluge; and 
of courfe the fame efFedls followed.— —The Wa- 
ters were before tncreafmg and prevailing upwards \ 
but now they are ajjwagedy and prevented frcftn 
extending their orb by the pajjing of the Spirit 
^ver them. The Spirit had before adled through 
the earth, and by its impulfe broke open thefoun^* 
tmns of the Abyfi and the windows of heaven^ but 
it was now made to adt in its ufual way of pref- 
fing only or chiefly upon the furface : things there- 
fore would now be returning to their former 
courfe, and the fame effeds enfue, as had been 
largely defcribed in the account of the firft for- 
mation, and fo needed not to have been repeated 
here. 

Hence we read in the next verfe. The foun^ 
tains of the Deep^ and the windows of heaven were 
Jloppedy and the rain from heaven was refrained. 

This was no more than a confequence of fet- 
ting the Powers of Nature to work, as at the firft. 
The earth had been diffblved, and all the atoms 
of the ftrata of ftone floating loofe and irregularly 
in the waters \ but as foon as the natural agents 
began to operate, as foon as the outward and inward 
Expanfe [/. e. the Light and the Air without and 
nioitbin the earth] began to a6l, to make a divi- 
fan between the waters^ they would drive all the 
folid parts of the earth together (much in the fame 
manner as the fame Agents at prefent feparate 
and impel the particles of flime and miid in dirty 
water) into ^floell or crujl^ and permit all Fluids to 
flide between j fo that there would be two orbs of 
Viater^ zci'^ one Jhell of flone^ or the cruflof the earthy 
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between them ; as things were circumflanced on 
the fecond day after the creation, Gen. i. 6, y. 
when, by the interpofition of the folid Jhell of the 
earthy the waters were divided from the water Sy and 
the earth would be in the fituation it is defcribed 
to be in by St. Peter (2 Epift, iii. 5.) during the 
height of the Flcody And the Earth Handing out of 
the water and in the water 5 whereby the worlds that 
ihen waSy being overflowed with water ^ peri /bed. 

The account of the defiruStion of the earth, and 
of its Re-^formationy mutually illuftrate add con»- 
firm each other. In order to dejlroy the Earth, 
the fountains of the Great Deep were broken up^ 
and thepajfages of the Airs through theflrata opened^ 
but at the Re-Jormationy Mofes tells us> they were 
both flopped or clofedy and even the vapours for rain 
prevented from rifing. So that the folid fliell of 
the earth permitted neither the waters to defcend, 
nor the vapours to afcend j and of courfe the Shell 
muft before have been dijfolved to atoms ; for had 
it been only brqkeriy or fraSlured into large pieces^ 
it could npt have been fo clofed or joined together^ 
but that both waters and vapours would have paf^ 
fed through j and in this cafe it cogid not have 
been faid, that the pajjages of the Air^ were flopped. 

The fl:)eJJ of the Earth having been thus conflf,r- 
lidated ^ndjirmed anewy did not, and indee4 
could not, remain long whole and entire. For, 
as the Expanfe or Firmament had now received 
its full, if not new, powers of ading, the Light 
(which penetrates all terreftrial bodies) would 
foon make its way through the waters and flrata 
pfflm to the (om^arc^tively tipiriner nffdium. or (lir 

9\ 
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at the center of the earth (for it muft be remem- 
bered, that the air, or that part of our Atmo- 
fphere which at the beginning of the deluge was 
forced down into the Abyfs, drove out the waters 
from thence, and elevated them over the furface 
of the whole earth, would there continue as long 
as that elevation lafted, and fo conftitute an /«- 
ivard Air of Firmament) caufe there a rarefac-t 
tion, and fo increafe the force of the inward Ex- 
panfe, which by this means would ad: more 
ihrongly againft the concave part of the (hell of 
the earth, and by continuing to exert and extend 
its power on all fides from, the center, would by 
degrees make fmall cracks and crevices in the 
ihell, and at laft, by receiving new ftrength and 
increafed vigour, open and widen thefe cracks, fo 
as to permit the water, that covered the furface 
of the earth, to be preffed down through them 
into the Abyfs by the force of the outward Ex- 
panfc, as was the cafe at thejirj^ Formation. Hence 
it follows in the next verfe, 

jind the ivaters returned from off the earth cdn-^ 
finualiy. 

In the verfe preceding, the fountains of the abyjs 
find the windows of heaven were clofed^ fo that nei- 
ther vapours nor waters could pafs ; but here we 
find that the waters are returning^ i. e. going back 
to die place from whence they came ; they came, we 
iaw, from the Abyfs, fo that new inlets or apertures 
into the abyfs muft now have been made for the 
defcent of the waters, otherwife they could never 
have returned from whence they came, or have 
J>peD gatl?er(d into ofie [and their former] place. 

"They 
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TZ^nr returned from off the earth continually, or 
as tranilated in the margin, in gsing and returning^ 
in flowing backwarks and forwards, in fluduating 
here and there ; for as the Airs began to aicend 
before the Waters began to defcend, they would 
of courfe impede, and in part drive back the wa- 
ters, and fo caufe a fiudluating or reverberating 
motion in them ; and by this means alio, the wa* 
ters would be prevented from rufhing down too 
fail, and from tearing the (hell of the earth too 
much. For had the apertures into the Abyfs 
been very large, and no impeding body to with- 
iland the defcent of the waters, the furface of 
tliis earth would have been of a very difierent 
form dian what it is now. For inftead of the 
ip^titi\\, gentle rijings and y2i///;7^i of hill and d^e 
(all which were made by the gradual retreat of 
the waters at the end of the Flood, as will ap-- 
pear in the procefs of this Trail) the whole fur- 
face of the land would have exhibited the moft 
frightful and tremendous afpeft oiinacceffible Pre- 
cipiceSj broken RockSy and unfathomable Gulphs : 
and the water that at prefent breaks out from 
Spring-heads on the tops and fides of Mountains, 
inftead of foftly gliding through the declining Val-- 
lies, would have broken in diredt falls and ca* 
taradls over our heads : fo much depended upon 
the gradual defcent and retreat of the Waters. 
And an Author, who was well acquainted with 
the Subjedt I am writing on, fays, " The waters 
*^ in their going down aded in the fame mannqr 
*' as they did at ihtfrji Formation ; they formed 
^* the Surface of the Earth (if one might ufe 

r fuch 
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** fuch an expreflion without offence) for their 
awn ufe, and in doing that formed it Jbr our 
ufe\ Hutchinforis Mofess Principia, p. 106, 
And by this mutual and contrar}^ aft ion of the 
Air and Water, the body of the earth would not 
only be preferved from being broken too much, 
but the fafefy of the ark upon the face of the 
Waters eafily accounted for, without having re- 
courfe to a Miracle y as fome have done. For, 
how impetuous focver the defcent of the Waters 
might othcrwife have been, yet the counter-ac- 
tion of the afcending air would certainly weaken 
its force ; and however violent the cfFefts of thefe 
two agents might have been upon the body of 
the earth, yet it muft be remembered, that the 
^ jirk went upon the Face of the Waters^ ai^d was at 
SI vaft diftartce from the Place wlxre this aftion 
was : and at the furface of the Waters there 
might have been, in a manner, a calm, or but 
% gentle fluftuation ; in the fame manner as when 
Water is let out of a funnel, or the orifice of a 
large and deep VefTel, there is but little motion 
or undulation at the Surface, however violent 
and turbulent the effefts of the defcending water, 
and afcending air, might be at the bottom. And 
potwitliftanding, according to the prefent Tranf- 
lation of the Bible, we are told, God made a 
Wind to pafs over the Earth ; yet this Wind could 
fiot be a common Wind, or an horizontal mo- 
tion of the Air, for that would have agitated the 
Waters more than before ; and we are further ' 
told, the confequence of this wind was, that the 
ff^i^ers were ajhvaged^ or prevented from being 

rilen 
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rifen higher; a juft and natural coniequence of 
the interpretation ot the Words, as given p. 86. 
Befides, Mcfes^ in his defcription of the Deluge, 
is very particular in his Account of the gradual 
increafc and decreafe of the Waters, which gradual 
operation would greatly tend to the prefervation 
of the Ark. So that (notwithftanding all imagi- 
nary Storms and Tempefts, and an improper in- 
trodudlion of the Deity) we may juftly credit 
what follows. 

Verse 4. AfiH the Ark rejled (in the feventb 
Month -i oil the feventeenth Day of the Month) upon 
the Mountains of Ararat. 

[And being fettled there was lafe from all 
fubfequent perturbations and agitations of the Wa- 
ters.] , 

The truth of this memorable Event is teftified 
by Chrijiian^ Jewijij^ and Heathen Antiquity ^ and 
by a Tradition at prefent remaining among the 
Inhabitants of the Country, as the reader may fee 
at large, by confulting the Univerjal Hifiorfy Vol. I, 
p. 239, &c. 

Verse 5. And the Waters decreafed continually 
until the Tenth Month : in the Tenth Months on the 
Jirjl Day of the Month, were the Tops of the Moun^ 
taifisfeen. 

Verse 6. And it came to pafs at the End of 
forty Days {Noah wifely judging, that notwith- 
ftanding the Tops of the Mountains had appeared, 
yet the fides of the Hills and the Vallies might 
have been overflowed with Water, waited forty 
Days longer) thatNozh opened the window of the 
ark which hf bad mad?. And be fent forth a 

Raven^ 
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Raveriy which went forth to andfro^ [or, accordiiig 
to the Hebrew^ was in going forth from the Ark, 
and in returning to the Ark, for the fake of food 
as well as reft] until the Waters were dried up from 
off the Earth. 

Verse 8. And Noah fent forth a dove from 
hiniy to fee if the waters were abated from off the 
face of the Ground : but the dove found no rejifor 
thefole of her foot ^ and Jhe returned unto him into 
the ark. Again he fent forth the dove out of the 
ark. And the dove came in to him in the evenings 
and loy in her mouth was an olive-leaf [or branchy 
an emblem of peace *] pluckt off: fo Noah knew 

that 

• Some have imagined, from the circamftance of the Dove^s 
bringing Noah a leaf or branch pluckt from a tree, as a proof of the 
decreafe of the waters, that this Tree muft have been ftanding up- 
right, or in its original pofition; otherwife a branch pluckt from it 
could not have ferved for fuch a proof; and- therefore, if the Tree 
was thus {landing on the ground, it muft folio w, that the earth waa 
not totally diifolved during the Deluge. 

Bat fuch feem not to have confidered, that whether the earth was 
diifolved or not (but that it was, I think, I have abundantly proved 
above) it had been impoflible for any thing upon the furface, fuch 
as houfe^ trees, &c. to have withftood the prodigious torrents of 
water that muft have ruflied down from the mountains, after they 
had been covered far aho^ve fifteen cubits high \ but of all things, 
far lefs capable were trees and vegetables of withftanding thefe tor- 
f cnt^, becaufe as the waters had been out upon the furface of the 
earth ior fe<veral months, it could not be, but that, by their irre- 
gular motions in flowing backwards and forwards, they muft foon 
have diifolved, liquified, or dijjipated t\iQ 'vegetable mouldy and all the 
hofe parts on the upper furface of the earth ; fo that ail trees would 
\av^ fallen of courfe, as the ground^ on which they ^^^d^^ gave 
njoitf : hence Noah could not but conclude (had he ever fcen a com- 
mon ftorm, attended with violent rain) that— in fuch an inundation 
as was That in his time, when God afTured him, he vcculd dtfiroy 
tht 'whole earthy all trees, &c. muft -have been thrown down upon the 
furface; and therefore if the Dove brought him a leaf from one, it 
anoft have lain along upon the ground \ and fo be as full a proof of 
^ thf. 
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that the waters 'were abated from off the earth* And 
he Jiaid yet other /even days^ and fent forth the 
dove ; which returned not again unto, him any more. 
Verse 13. And it came to pafs in the fix bun^ 
dredth and firjl year^ in the jirfi months the firji 
day of the months the ivaters 'nere dried up from 

of 

the abatement of the waters, as if it had been ftanding upright* 
And that the olive-tree did thus lie, fcems evident from the pre-> 
fent ftate of things on and near the earth's furface ; it being very 
common to find prodigious numbers of trees lying juft beneath th« 
vegetable mould, in fuch a manner as the waters ruihing from the 
neighbouring mountains would naturally leave them. 

But there is another folption to this difficulty, which, confidering 
the emblematical flyle of Scripture, and the circumftances of the 
cafe, may be thought more jufl than the former, tliough very recon- 
cilable with that interpretation. As it is particularly mentioned 
that Noab ftaid iVL^fcuen dajfs before each time of fending out the 
Dove, fo in all probability the Ja^ on which he fent her out waa 
the Sabbath ; and the time of the day, jud after he had performed 
religious fervice ; as he might moil realonably think that would be 
the beft for expefting a blefling or a favour from heaven. Ac- 
cordingly, at the fecoud return of the Dove, the dinnne Jignal was 
brought-— an 0//i;^-^r^«f/5», zxi emblem of peace y in token that the^ 
lAjaters iA:ere abatedy and the fury of God's wrath upon a ijuicked 
•world was ceajingy and that joy and coufort would foon fucceed to 
the afflided righteous. And unlefs this branch be looked upon as a 
di'vine fegnal 2C[idi pro*videntially gi'vetty it will be difficult to lay what 
could induce the Dove to bring any branch at all — and why an 
Oli've-branch — and that tliis fhould hz particularly mentioned \ when 
faying that a leaf or branch was brought, had been fufficient, with- 
out fpecifying the tree from whence the branch was taken ; unleft 
fomething particular had been intended thereby. And, that the 
Oli've-hranch was an emblem or Jtgn of Peace y Friend/hip, or AhtUe^ 
ment of Anger y Difcordy i^c. throughout almoft the nvhale 'world, 
fee Firgirs JEneid, Lib. viii. ii6. & Lib. xi. loi. Z./i{y, Lib, 
XX ix, 16. Polybiusy Lib. iii. And we learn from Columbus \ Voyages^ 
chap. 1 01. that this Symbol was ufed even in ^/;/^rjV«. So then 
'bioahy as foon as he faw the Di'vine Signal, deciphered the meanings 
thereof, and knew that the ^waters wcere abated. In this View, rn 
docs not at all fignify, whether the tree, from whence the branch 
which the Dove brought was pluckt, was lying do>-wn or ftandinv 
upright i "for the particular /pedes of "tree fpoke Us own meaning* 
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eff' the earth : and Noah removed the covering of 
the ark^ and looked^ and beheld the Face of the ground 
was dry. ^^ 

Verse 14. And in the fecond months on thefeven 
and twentieth day of the months was the earth 
dried. 

This verfe may feem a con tradition to the 
former : but it is not. The drying up of the Wa^ 
t€rs from off the Face of the Ground is one thing, 
and the dryings or draining the body of the Earth 
from the efFeds of the Deluge, till all the fuper- 
iluous waters had returned into the Abyfs, is 
another. The firft would naturally precede the 
latter 5 and this latter might have been (as is here 
related) near two Months after the former. Which 
by the by (efpecially if we include the time from 
thtfrfi appearance of the Mountains^ which was 
two Months before this) {hews, that there was 
time fufficient, in a natural way, allowed for the 
produdlion oi grafs and herbage over the face of 
the Earthy for the nourifhment of the animals 
that fhould come out of the Ark. . 

All things being thus gracioully pi'ovided, we 
are told, 

Verse i^. And Godfpake unto Noah [as God 
had ordered Noah to enter into the ark at a par- 
ticular time, fo Noah waits the divine command 
for his coming out] faying^ Go forth of the ark^ 
' tbou^ and thy wife^ and tky fons wives with thcr. 
Bring forth with thee every living thing that is 
with thee J ofallfiejh^ both of fowl and of cattle ^ and 
$f every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth \ 
H>at they may breed abundantly in the earthy and 

be 
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be friillfid and multiply upon the earth. And Noab 
'went forth J and his fom, and his wifey &c. And 
Cod blejjed Noah and his jons^ and faid unto tbem^ 
be fruitful and multiply y and replenijh the earth. 

Here the fame blefjing for repleni/hing the earth 
with men is beftowed upon Noah and his family^ 
as was pronounced upon the firjlpair of the hu- 
man fpecies "y ^iVidi z fimilar declaration made with 
regard to the brute animals that came out of the 
ark to ht fruitjul and multiply upon the earthy as 
had been done at their firjl formation : whence 
it muft follow, that the earth, after the floods 
was as entirely void of any living creature of the 
land or air (except thofe that were preferved by the 
ark) as it was before any fuch were in being. 
And therefore the Deluge y in tliis refpedt, was 
unqueftionably univerfaL 
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An Explanation of Plate the SeconO, 

Jteprefenting the internal llrufture of the terraqueous Globe, from 
the center to the circumference, and the air around it. 

33. The outward Expanfcy or the open Firmament of Heaven. 

E. A circular Space filled with water during the height of the deluge, 
but now with the air that came from the central hollow of the 
earth ; and at prefent conftitutes what we call our Atmofphere, 

F. The fiell of the earth broken into innumerable apertures and 
Jiffures^ of various fhapes and iizes ; the larger of which, f. f. f f. f4 
being filled with the water that defcended from the furface of the 
earth, conftitutey^^j and lakes \ the l^er (which branch from the 
former, or pafs immediately from the under-part of the fhell of 
the earth to the tops of thehigheft mountains) ferve as canals for 
the water which fupplies^/»^j and ri'vers to run in ; the leaft 

' of all (denoted b> the irregular black firokes in the folid fhell of 
the earth) reprefent the cracks through which vapours principally 
afqend. 

■ « 

G. H. The great ahyfs of water within the earth ; with which all 
feas, lakes, rivers, &c. communicate ; and from whence they 
receive their fupplies. G. H. are divided from each other by a 
dotted circle, becaufe one of them reprefents the water that, dur-> 
ing the deluge, covered the whole furface of the earth, but 
which was afterwards forced down, through the above-mentioned 
larger apertures and fifTores, to its original place, as the inward 
air was forced out thro* the leiTer and oblique fifTures : and the 
other of them reprefents that part of the abyfs which, during 

the deluge, remained beneath the earth. 

• 

I. A folid hall or nucleus^ of terreftrial matter, formed from' what 
the water in its defcent from the furface, and pafiiage through the 
ftrata of the earth, tore ofi^ and carried down with it into the 
abyfs, and repofited at the lowed place, the center of the earth. 

Jfr So that the opinion of the ancients concerning the earth's re- 
fesabling an egg has great propriety in it : for the central ;?«- 
cleus^ (I. ) by its innermoft fituation and Ihape, may well repre- 
fent the yelk ; the ahyfs of water, (G. H.) which furrounds it, 
and is in a middle pofition, may ftand for the clear fuid of the 
•white \ the crufl of the earth ( F. ) (allowing only for its breaks 
and cracks) by its roundnefs, hardnefs, uppermoft fituation, and 
little inequalities on its furface, is juftly analogous to the Jhellj 
and on this account the Xtimythejhellofthi earthy is frequently 
mfed in this treatife. 

. H 
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HAVING given at krge ah explanation 
of the Mofnic Hiftory of the Deluge^ I 
ftiall now fubjoin the teftimonies of feve- 
hd Heathen Nations in proof of the fame fadt* 
For, it may juftly be fuppofed, that did any fuch 
event really happen, it could not be but that all 
br moft nations upon the earth niiift haVe retained 
ibme knowledge or tradition of it* And if upon 
fciiquiry it Ihould appear that the fdfrhe of the 
Deluge lias gone throughout the whole Worlds 
Uiat almoft every nation upon the earth has fome 
' ' Ha ftor/ 
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ftory or other to relate concernk^ kj itt9i^iper«* 
tainly follow, 4iiat there has been fudi ao Emeta^ 
and that it was univerfal. But of fuch deduc- 
tions and corollaries asthefe hereafter. 

To colledt all the evidence that might be pro- 
duced on this occafion, would be endlefs and need- 
lefs ; I (hall therefore feledl here and there par- 
ticular accounts from the moft eiiwBeRt nations y 
and in gathering thefe, (hall travel quite round 
the world. 

I BEGIN with the great and famous nation of 
the Romans. Many of their writers, hptb Poets aud 
Hiftorians, make mention of an tiniveffal Flood> 
but one may fpeak the voice of all. I fliall take 
That of Ovid', who, purpofing to relate fome 
particular circumflances of the hiftory of man- 
kind from the beginning, regularly proceeds from 
the formation of man, through the feveral ages of 
the world, to the time of the Deluge j t^ cau/i 
and manner of which (after having related the 
height of impiety and wick^dnefs that reig4ied 
upon the earth during the iron age) he thus de- 
fcribes, Metam. Lib* i . 

Neve font t err is fecurior arduus athir^ &f r . i c, 

*' Nor were the Gods themfelves more fafe above \ 
Againft beleaguered Heaven the Giants move : 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie^ 
To make their mad approaches to the Iky. 
Till Jove^ no longer patient, took his time 
T'avenge with thunder their audacious' crime \ 
Red lightning play'd along the firmament. 
And their demoliih'd work^ to pieces rent. 

Singed 
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Singed with the flames, and With the bolts transfixed. 
With native earth their blood the monfters mix- d ; 
Tjic.blood^ indu'd with animating hear^ 
Did in th' impregnant earth new fans beget. 
They, like , the y^^i from which they fprung, accursVt, 
Againfi the Gods immortal hatred^ nursed j ^ 
An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood •, 
ExprdSing their Original from Blood. 

Which when the King ^Gods beheld frvm hi^h-^ 
Hejigh^d-y nor longer with his pity ftrove ; 
But kindled to 2i wrath becoming J^w." — 

** Mankinds a' mmjier^ and tb" ungodly times ^ 
Confederate into^ guil^^ are fworn to crimes. 
All are alike- involved in ill, and all 
M^ hy the' fame relentlefs fury f ally "* 
*' Thus ended. he ; the greater Gods affent, 
By clamoars urging: his fevere intent ; 
The.lels fill up the cry for puniihment. 
Yet ftill with^'/y they remember man, 
A5id ;»^«rr» as much as heavenly Spirits can, 

-_. But Jove 

Concludes to pouf ' a watry Deluge down. 
And what he durft not burn, refolves to drown. 

H 3 The 

t This anfwers to the Scripture account of the Giants ^ the Jpof- 
iates (tho(e rebels to the IViliff Heaven or IVorzi of God) that were 
before the Flood, and to the children^ x\\tfons, that {prang from 
Chcm, who were iJL'orfs than their Fathers, fee Geni. v\. i — j. 

« Gen. vi . r 2 , jind God look e ir u Pb!5 " //'^ eafth, and behold // 
tivoi corrupt ; for all Flejh had corrupted bis njuay upotf the earth. And 
it REPENTED the Lord that he had made man on the earth § and it 
GRIEVED bim at his hnit. And thr Lord faid^ I ^ilt dejlroy man 
•vobom I ha'veicr toted ^ ^e. andhriag a phooD op waters upon the 
earih to deftro^ all Jlcjh^ ^c. The reader, as he proceeds, may 
make many fuch ftriking refemWafttes as thefc* bfetweeri Scripture 

' Heathen Hiftory. 
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The Northen breath, that freezes floods, he binds. 
With all the race of cloud-difpelling winds. 
The South he loofed, who night and horror brings j 
And fogs are fbaken from his flaggy wings. 
With rain his robe and heavy mantle flow, 
And Uzy mills are lowVing on his brow. 
The flcies from pole to pole with peals refound. 
And Jhow*rs inlar^d come pouring on the ground, 

■ J ' Impetuous rain defcends. 

Nor from his patrimonial Heav*n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down, 
Aid from his Brother of the feas he craves \ 
To help him with auxiliary waves. 
The watry Tyrant call:> his brooks 2J\dfioodSj 
Who roll from mofly caves (their moift abodes);--^ 

The floods, by nature enemies to land. 
And proudly fweiling with their new command. 
Remove the living ftones, that flopp'd their way. 
And gufliing from their fource, augment the fea. 
Then with his mace theirMonarch flruck the ground, 
With inward trembling earth receiv'd the woundy 
And rijing ftreams a ready pajfage found. 
Th' ej^panded waters gather on the plain 5 
They float the fields, and over-top the grain ; 
Then ru(hing onwards with a fweepy fway, 
Bpar flocks, and folds, and laboring hin^s way. 
Nor fafe their dwellings were, for fap'd by floods. 
Their houfes fell upon their houlhold gods. 
The folid piles too ftrongly built to fall. 
High o'er their heads behold a watry wall. 
Now Seas and Earth were in confufion loft : 
A WPrW of w^tecs, and without » Coaft.-r 
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The moft of mortals perifh in the flood j 
The fmall remainder dies for want of food. 
• A mountain of ftupendous height there ftands 
Betwixt th' Athenian and Boeotian lands, 
Parnajfus is its name j whofe forky rife 
Mounts thro' the clouds, and mates the lofty flcies. 
High on the Summit of this dubious cliff, 
Deucalion wafting, mpor'd his little yie/^. 
He with his wife were only left behind 
Of perijh^d man\ they two were human kind. 
The mountain Nymphs and Themis they adorei 
And from her Oracles relief implore. 
The moft upright of mortal men was he. 
The moft ftncere and holy woman^ fhe. 
. When Jupiter^ furveying earth from high,- 
Beheld it in a lake of water lie 5 
That where fo many millions lately liv'd. 
But two, the beft of either fex, furviv*d ; 
He loos'd the Northern Wind 5 fierce Boreas flies 
To puflF away the clouds, and purge the (kies : 
Serenely, while he blows, the vapours driv'n, 
Difcover fleav'n to Earth, and Earth to Heav*n. — 

Dryden." 

From l^ome let us proceed to Greece. I fhall 
here take the teftimony of Lucian^ or the author 
of the book de Dea Syria^ as it will include that 
of the Scythians, Syrians, and Arabians, as well 

JlS Grecians* O* jiaev ouv ttoXAo* AjuxaXjwva, &c. i. e. 

" Many fay that this temple [that at Hierapolis 
in Syria^ was built by Deucalion, the Scythian s 
That Deucalion^ I mean, ip whofe time the 

H 4 ^reateft 
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greateft inundation, of waters was. I h^ve heard 
in Greece what the Grecians fay concerning tbig 
Deucalion. The ftory they relate is as follows: 
The prefent race of men was not the firft, for 
they totally periflied j but is of a fecond genera- 
tion, which, being defcended fronqi Deucalion^ in- 
creafed to a great multitude. Now of thefe former 
men they' relate this ftory : they were infolent, 
and addidled to unjuft actions ; for they neither 
kept their oaths, nor were holpitable to ftrangers, 
nor gave ear to fuppliants ; for which reafon this 
great calamity befel them : on a fudden the earth 
poured forth a vaft quantity of water, great fhowers 
fell, the rivers overflowed, and the fea arofe to a 
prodigious height ; fo that all things became watery 
and all men were deftroyed : only Deucalion was 
left unto a fecond generation, on account of his 
prudence and piety. He was faved in this man* 
ner ; he went into a large ark or cheft which he 
had, together with his fons and their wives ; and 
when. he was in, there entered fwine, and horfes, 
and lions, and ferpents, and all other creatures 
which live on earth, by pairs. He received thein 
all, and they did him no hurt; for the Gods 
created a great friendfhip among them ^ fo that 
they failed all in one cheft while the watqr pre-* 
vailed. Thefe things the Greeks relate oi Deu^ 
calion. But, as to what happened alter this, therq 
is an ancient tradition among thofe of Hi^rapplis^ 
which deierves admiration ; viz. that in their 

• 

country a great chafm opened, and received alL 
the water i whereupon Deucalion ereded altars, 
and buUt the teniple of Juno Qvef the chafm* 

this 
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This chaihi I have fcQix^ and it i§ a very fmail 
one. under the temple; whether it wji^s formerly^ 
bigger, and fince lelTenpd, I cannot tell -, but thayt 
which I have feen is little. In cpnamen^oratioai 
pf this hiftory, they do this : twice ip every year 
water ie brought from the fea to tha temple, and- 
not by the priefts only, but all Syria aijd Arabiai 
many come from. bQyon4 Euphrates to the fea^. 
and all carry water, which they firfl: pour out iai 
the teoiple and afterwards it finks into the chafm ; 
which, though it be fmall, receives abundance of; 
water-. And when they do this, they fay D^Ur- 
Cjolion inftituted the cerqnjiony iji that: templei, asi 
a memorial of the calamity, and* of his defir^ 
verancp from it." *^ 

Wb will next pafe to Egypt '^^ whpfe ancicmt 
inhabitant? have retained the knpwlpdge of thft 
'JDeluge ui>der the hjftoriqs qf Qfiris 2ind: Typbon;; 
^ is evident from wh^trPlufare/:> lays concerning 
tjiem iu\ his I/ts and Q/Jr/i. Fqr. fif ft h^: inforrpsi 
U6> p«-3Pj (of aS^'^/V^'s edition) that, th^y relate^: 
** that when OJins was born, a voice was he^d>. 
*■ laying, Th^ Lord of all the earth is born y and* 
ip. \Z. \k2l " in their funeral-lamentafion over 
hirn, thegr bewail'd him, wh&-, was bornm the right 
Jide of. the worlds and who perijhed on th^, left.'*. 
p. 1 7. " I;Je is laid to have been put into a cheft," 
and they particularly affert, that it was on the 
1 7th day of the month ^hyr [fee Gen. vii. 1 1 .] 
^xsd> thrown into the fea'* After thefe things, OJirii 
is Hid to h^ve returned from the other worlds and. 

tor 

•^ LuciAM. de Dta.SyriayTQmt 1 1. p. 88;6, Yid^Umver. Hijlfky^ 
yol. I. p. 203. 
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to have appeared to his fon Orus. — The perfbn who 
thus ufed Ofiris is faid to have been one Typboj * 
which name the Egyptians explain by interpret- 
ing it the Sea^ and they call the fait of the fea 
Typhous foaniy p. 42, and p. 54. Agreeable to this 
interpretation is what we are further told, " That 
lypho was once in pojfeffion of the portion or pro-- 
vince which belonged to Ofiris-, by which they 
mean, that Egypt was once covered with the Sea. 
Which opinion, fay thefe philofophers, is pro- 
bable enough, from that great number of fea- 
fiiells, which are not only dug out of their mines, 
but found likewife upon the tops of their moun- 
tains ; and hence likewife it is, that their foun* 
tains and wells, though many in number, have 
all of them a brackifli or faltifli tafte with them, 
^8 containing the vapid relics of the fea-water, 
which once covered their whole country." 
. From Egypt we will proceed to Babylon, and 
fee what the Chaldaans relate of the Deluge. I 
fhall cite their teftimony as preferved hy yofepbus^ 
in i\iQfirJi book of his Jewijlj Antiquities, p. i o. 

T* St xArocyiXv(rf/.o'j rovrv, &C. /. e. " But of this [the 

Noachian] deluge and the ark all the heathen hif^ 
torians make mention ^ among whom is Berofus 
the Chaldaan^ who, relating the particular cir- 

cumflancea 

« The name Typho^ according to fome learned men, figniftes a 
Deluge or Inundation ; fee Jurieu's DoSirines and Worjhip of the 
Church, Part. iii. Tr. 4. And ^yphon^ or as the Latin Poet^ 
call him, TypbauSf is reprefented as a monftrous Giant' warring* 
againfl heaven ; and who was at laft overcome by Jupiter^ and as 
one fays, lies hoijo fubmerfed in ivater. Apoll. Rhod.Arg. Lib. ii. 
V. 1219. The Jrabs at this day exprefs the general Deluge by tl\Q 
word Al %ufan* Universal Hist. Vol. L p. 209. 
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cmnftances of the Deluge, writeth thus, *^ It is 
reported, that part of the fhip as yet remaineth in 
Armenia^ on the mountain of the Cordyteans ; and 
that fome perfons taking off the afphaltus [bitumen 
or pitch] carry it away ; and that men make ufe 
of that which is thus taken off, by way of charm, 
to avert evil/* And again, in his difpute with 
Apiofiy he publickly appeals to the teftimony of 
the fame Berofus^ as being agreeable to that of 

Mofes (Book the ift. p. 1044.) Out©* roivm i 

Bupwo-er®*, &c. ** Now this BeroJuSy following the 
moft ancient records, writeth the hiftory of thd. 
Deluge, and of the deftrudlion of mankind therein, 
juft as Mojes hath related it ; and alfo of the j4ri, 
in which Noaby the Chief or Leader of our race, 
was feved when it was carried to the tops of the 
Armenian mountains," And if the Babylonian 
Antiquities^ that now pafs under Berofus% name, 
be truly tranflated from the Original (and I fee 
no reafbn to imagine that they are not, fince, as 
far as they remain, they; are confident with, at 
leaft do not contradidt, what Jofephus and other 
writers have quoted from the Original >') his ac- 
count of the Deluge is as follows, " Ante aqua^ 
rum cladem famofamy &c. /. e. Before that famour 
devaftation of waters, in which the whole world 
perifhed, many ages had pafled, which were 
flEUthfully remarked by our Chaldaans. They 
^rite, that in thofe times there was a great city 

of 

y I dunk what his Lordfhip fays on this h^ad in the ^firft part of 
bis Vindication of the bifiories of the Old an4 Ne<w Tejlament^ p. 121 
p— 128. jaftiflefi this affertion Berofus was ^ Chaldaan Pried; 
^ipd Uvfd about 270 years before the birth of Christ. 
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of Giants, cailed MnOy fituated near LibanuSj who 
governed the whole world j. from the rifing to the 
fetting of the iun. Thefe tnifting to the g«afc- 
ncfs of their bodies and ftrciagth> and having in- 
vented arms, opprefled all; and basing flaves tity 
their luft found out mufical. inftruments, and alt 
kind of delights. They devoured mea, and' pro- 
cured abortions on purpofe to drefs them. fbr.fo©d> 
they promifcuoufly ky with mothers, daughters, 
lifters, men and brutes; and there was no kind 
of wipkednefs which they did nor commit; thiay 
were defpifera of religion and of the Gods. Then 
^nany foretold' and prophefied, and carved outt 
upon ftones the things relating to that deftruc- 
tion which was foon. to come upon the wopld,- 
But theyi following their old courfe, derided alV 
fiich admonitions, though theang^r andr&v^ga 
of the Gjods.w^re ready to fall upoa them for 
dieir impiety and wickednelSi There was one 
among the Giants who reverenced' the Gods j and'- 
was more wife and prudent than all the reft ; his- 
name was Noa^ he dwelt in Syria, with his three* 
fons Sem, JcLpet, Cham, and their wives, the great 
^tdea. Pandora, Noela, and Noegla. This roan, 
fearing the dcftrudlion which he forefaw from the 
ftars v/ould come to pafs, began, in the feventy-^ 
eighth year before the inundation, to build a (hip' 
covered like an ark. Seventy-eight years from 
the time he began to build this (hip, the Qcean 
of a fudden broke out, and all the inland feas, 
and the rivers and the fountains burfting from 
beneath •( attended with moft violent rains from 
heaven for many days) overflowed all the moun- 
tains s 
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tains ; fb that die whole hutoan race was buried in 
the waters, except Noa and his family who were 
iaved by means of the (hip ; which, being hfted 
Hp by the waters, refted at laft upon the top of 
the Gcrdyaan mountain ; of which, it is reported, 
th^e now remaineth fome part, and that men 
take away the bitumen from it, and make ufe of 
it, by way of charm or expiation, to avert eviL 
— We muft therefore allow from thefe premifes, 
tiiat which both the Chaldaans and Scythians write 
of, that, after the earth was dried from the wa*« 
tcrs, there were no more than the above- men- 
tioned eight perfons in Armenia Saga^ and that 
from thefc all men upon earth (prung ; and for thia 
reaiba it is, that the Scythians juftly fay and call 
Noa the father of all the greater and ieffer Gods^ 
the author of the human race^ the Chisi^s, and JeeJ 
of the world*' 

From the Babylomans we will go to the JJ^^ 
rians. For whom let Abydenus fpeak, whofe au- 
thority is thus cited and publickly appealed to 
by EuJebiuSy Prepar. Evang. Lib. ix. Cap. 1 2* 

•* Mrf" o» «AXw re «p?av, ^ Sntr^fip©*, &C. After 

whom others reigned, and then Sijithrus; to 
whom Saturn foretold that there ftiould be a great 
flood of waters (or many fhowers) upon the fif- 
teenth day of the month Defuis;, and. ordered 
him to hide whatever writings he could find, ia 
Heliopolisj a City of the Sippari. SifitbruSy having 
performed this, immediately failed towards Ar^ 
menia\ and inftantly after, thofe things which 
God, had foretold came to pafs. And on the 
third day, when the tempeft was ceafed, he made 

a trial. 
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a trial, by fending out birds, to fee if they could 
e(py any land uncovered of water. But they 
finding nothing but the immenfe Ocean, and noC 
knowing which way to direct themfelves, re-* 
turned to Sifitbrus ; and after thefe he fent out 
others. That the third time it anfwered, for the 
birds returned with their feet all mudded. But 
as for SifithruSy the Gods took him from among 
men. And the Ship was carried to Armenia^ 
and aflbrded the people of the country amulets 
©f wood, to difpel difeafes." * 

From Ajfyria we will pafs into Perjta. Dn 
Hydey in his Hiftoria religionis veterum Perfarum^ 
p. 171. writes thus, " Veterum P erf arum ortb(H 
doxi credunt — diluviumy &c. " The orthodox 
among the ancient Per/lans believe a Deluge, and 
that it was unherfaly and overwhelmed the whole 
earth. But as they have various opinions and 
fentiments concerning all thofe things which s^e 
fo remote in antiquity, they differ fbmewhat 
among themfelves and run into fables. For lin 
Sbabnay the Arabian, in his book de Primis & 
Pojiremisj aflerts. That there are fome among the 
Magi who deny a Deluge 5— others, >he fays, ao-^ 
knowledge it s but fay that it was not univerfal, 

and 

« That by the floods of Deucalion and Sifit'hrus, as alfo that 
which is faid to have happened in the time of Ogyges, the ancients 
could mean no other than the general De/uge in the time of Noaa^ 
is abundantly evident from the relations themfelves ; but if thp 
reader is defirous to fee it circumflantially proved, he may confok 
the following Treatifes, Bp. Stillingfleet's Ortgines Sacr^^ 
Lib. iii. ch. 5. 5- 5- Gale's Court of the Gentiles^ Part. I. Book iii^ 
ch. 6. VihY'% Three Phyf, Theol, Difcourfes, 1^, 66. Kirchbr:)* 
jirca Noa, Lib. ii. cap. 6. Grotiuts de Ferit. Lib. L cap. 16^ 
Hbideqger's HiJI. Pafriar, £xer. xviii. }. 43. 
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and that it did not reach beyond the top of a 
mountain near Hutvan^ a city fituated between 
the confines of AJfyria and Perfia. From the 
opinion of Z^r^^^r they maintain, that there had 
not been a Deluge, neither had the world been 
drowned, but for the iniquity and diabolical wiles 
of that moft wicked of mortals, Malcus. — In the 
Book Pharh. Sur. the famous mountain, where 
Noah dwelt when the waters of the deluge broke 
out from it, is mentioned; and Zala-Cupha is 
laid to be the name of the old woman, from 
whofe oven the waters firft iflued out/* 

FiioM Perfia we will enter the Eaji-Indiei^ 
which country being vaftly extenfive, the inha- 
bitants numerous, and of different fed:s and or- 
ders, it is no wonder that fome (as is aflerted) 
deny a Deluge, and others affirm that there has 
been one. But if the tradition of it has reached 
this part of the world, it will be fufficient for 
our purpofe. Lord in his Difcourfe of the Ba^ 
tiian Religioriy ch. vi. and vii. informs us, " That 
the Bramins fay, that the four tribes, or cafts, of 
which the firft race of men confifted, degene- 
rating from their primitive innocence — the Prieft 
neglecting his piety, the Soldier becoming info- 
l^nt and tyrannical, the Merchant pradifing de- 
ceit in trade, and ufing falfe balances, and the 
Artizan fpending the profits of his inventions ia 
riot and excefs; — their impiety and wickednefi 
grew at length to fo infufferable a height, that 
God's indignation was juftly provoked, and he 
fcnt a Fbod, which dejiroyed all nations without 
exception. After which God, to repair mankind, 

created 
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created three peribns of greater excellehcy niaii 
diofe of the former generaition ; to one of wliom, 
named Bremaw, he gave the power of creating 
tnen and animals, which he executed accordingly: 
the firft human pair proceedings one from hfe 
right fide, the other from his left. The itiaA 
was called ManoiVj and the woman Ceteroupay 
and by them was the earth replenifhed." * Fa- 
Aer Bouchetj fpeaking of the Indians, e{pecially 
thc^e that live about Maduras and Carnate, writeth 
more largely thus, ^ " They fay, that Parabara-- 
'oajion, i.e. tht Supreme God, has created threte 
inferior Divinities, viz^ Bruma, Fichnou, and Rou-- 
tren. To the firft he has given the power of 
treating*, to the fecond oi preferring \ ind to the 
third that of defiroying.'-^'Tht God Routren, who 
is the grand deftroyer of all created beings, re- 
folved one day to drowti dl mankind, pretending 
he had juft reajTons to be diflatisfied with their 
behaviour. This defign was not kept fo fecret, 
but it was found out by Vichnou, rrefcrtrer of 
all creatures, who difcovered the very day on 
which the Flood was to happen. Though his 
power did not extend fo far as to fufoend die ex^ 
ecution of what the God Routren had refolved 
upon, yet, as he was the God-preferver of all 
created beings, this gave him a right to prevent, 
if poffible, the pernicious effeds of it. The me- 
thod he took for that purpofe was as follovsrs. 
He one day appeared to Sattiavarti, his great 

confident 

« Univer. Hid. Vol. I- p. 229. 

** See his LetUr to the Biftiop of Avratichesy printed in Ficart*% 
Ctrem, ahid, p. 379. 
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confident, and privately aflured him, that an uni-» 
verfal Flood would foon happen j that the earth 
would be covered with water, and that Routren% 
defign was no lefs than that of thereby deftroying 
all mankind, and every kind of animal. He 
neverthelefs aflured him, that he himfelf need not 
be under the leafl: apprehenfions ; for that in fpite 
of Rouireriy he would find opportunity to pre- 
ferve him, and to take fuch meafures, that the 
world fhould afterwards be re-peopled. His de- 
fign was to make a wonderful bark rife up on a 
fudden, at a time when Routren ftiould leaft 
fulpedt any fuch thing, and to fl:ore it with a 
large provifion of fouls and feeds of beings, eight 
hundred and forty millions at leaft. As for 5^/* 
tiavartiy he, at the time of the Flood, was to 
be upon a very high mountain, which he pointed 
out to him very exadtly. Some time after. Sat-- 
tianjartiy as had been foretold him, perceived a 
numberlefs multitude of clouds drawing together, 
but beheld with unconcern the ftorm which was 
gathering over the heads of the guilty, when the 
moft dreadful rain that had ever been fecn 
poured down from the fkids ; the rivers fwelled, 
and fpread themfelves with rapidity over the fur- 
face of the whole earth j the fea bpoke its ap- 
pointed bounds, and mixing with the rivers, which 
now had left their channels, foon covered the ^ 
, higheft mountains. Trees, animals, men, cities, 
kingdoms, were all drowned \ in a word, all ani- 
mated beings were inftantly deftroyed. In the 
mean time, Sattiavarti^ with fome of his peni-^ 
tents, had withdrawn to the appointed moun* 

I tftin. 
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tain, where he waited for the fuccour which 
God had promifed him. However, this did not 
prevent his being feized with fome fhort intervals 
of terror. As the water gathered ftrength con- 
tinually as it rolled, and each moment drew 
nearer to his Afylunty he was every now and then 
in a panic. But that very inftant which he thought 
*vould be his laft, he beheld the bark that was 
to fave him : no fooner did he fet his eyes upon 
it, than he immediately got into it, with all the 
devotees in his company, and alfo the eight hun* 
dred and forty millions of fouls and feeds of 
beings. The difficulty now was how to fteer the 
bark, and to preferve it from the impetuofity of 
the waves, which raged with prodigious violence j 
but Vichnou took care of this; for immediately 
afluming the fliape of a fifh, he fleered the fhip 
with his tail, as though it had been a rudder. 
The god, who was now both fi(h and pilot, 
played his part (o well, that Sattiavarti waited 
Very quietly in his Afylum^ 'till fuch time as the 
waters were run off from the furface of the earth." 
We come now to China. Among \vhofe In-» 
habitants we find the knowledge of the Deluge 
llill remaining j only fome affert that it was but 
partial \ though others maintain that it was ge-^ 
neraL The authors of the Uni'verfal Hijiory:^ 
Vol. I. p. 204. (quoting Anciennes relations des 
IndeSy d de la Chiney p. 67.) write thus, " An 
AraBy who travelled into China about the begin* 
ning of the ninth century, giving an account of 
a converfation he had with the Emperor, aniong 
other things, fays, that mentioning the Flood to 

that 
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that Prince, on occafion of a pidure of N'oah 
which he {hewed him, Md telling him, that that 
prophet, and thofe that were faved with him in 
the ark, peopled the whole earth ; the £mperor 
laughed, and faid, " Thou art not deceived as 
to the name of Noab -, but as to the univerfal Z)^- 
luge^ we know nothing of iti It is true, that the 
Deluge [fo even thefe allow a Deluge] did drown 
a part of the earth j but it did not reach fo far as 
our country y nor yet to the Indies!' Which laft 
circumftance is juft as probable, as what thofe 
among the PdrJianSj who denied the univerfality 
of the Deluge, affertedi 'z;/^?. that it reached no 
farther than Hulvan^ a city on the confines of 
their country (p. iii). But we have already 
fhewed the intpojjibility oifuch z Deluge^ .(p. 80.) 
and therefore this confeffion muft be the retnains 
of the Flood in the time of Noak Arid that it 
really is foi or that the tradition df the Flood as 
held by forae of them is the fame with NoalSsi 
feems certain, becaufe (as Martinius obferves, Sin^ 
mji. Lib. i. p. 12.) ** The Chinefe hiftory of the 
Deluge falleth in nearly with the time of the 
Noadnanj for it preceded the common chfiftian 
isBra about three thoufand years." Befides, many 
reafons may be given to prove thiat their firft kingi 
Fohiy was no other thin the fcripture Noah. ¥ot 
Jirft (to ufe the words of Dr. Shtickford on this . 
occafidn in his ConneSl. of Sacr. & Prof Hijiory^ 
Vol. I. p. 29, IG2.) " The Chinefe antiquities 
reach no higher than the times of Noahy for Fohi 
was their firft King. Their writers in the general 
agree, that Fohi lived about 2952 yeaVs before 

I 2 Chrijti 
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Chrijl : the Author Mirandorum in Sina & Eu-- 
ropa computes him to reign but 2847 years be- 
fore our Saviour, and Aharez Sexedo places his 
reign not fo early, imaginin'g it to be but 2060 
years; and ail thefe computations agree well 
enough with the time of Noaby for Noah was 
born, according to Arch-biftiop Ufloer^ 2948 years, 
and died 2016 years before Cbriji-^ fb that all 
the feveral computations fall pretty near within 
the Gompafs of Noah's life. And therefore we 
may conclude Mofess Noah and the Chine fe Fobi 
to be fame perfon. But, 2dly, They fay Fobi 
had no father ^ i. e. Noah was the Jirji man in the 
poftdiluvian world ; his anceftors perifhed in the 
Flood, and no tradition thereof being preferved 
in the Cbinefe annals, Noah or Fobi ftands there 
as if he had had no father at all. 3dly. Fobi's 
mother is faid to have conceived him encompajfed 
'with a rainbow > a conceit very probably asifing 
from the rainbows jirft appearing to Noab^ and 
the Cbinefe being willing to give fome account of 
its original. 4thly. Fobi is faid to have carefully 
bred feven forts of creatures, which he ufed to 
facrifce to th^fupretne Spirit of heaven and earth ; 
and Mqfes tells us, that Noah took into the ark of 
every clean beaft by fevens, and of fowls of the air 
by fevens. - And after the flood built an aUar^ an4 
took of every clean beafiy and every clean fowly and 
offered burnt-offerings. 5thly. The Cbinefe de- 
rive the name of Fobi from his oblation^ and Mo/es 
gives Noab his name upon account of the graiit 
of the creatures for the ufe of men, which he 
obtained by his Offerings Laftly, The Cbinefe hif- 

tory 
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tory fuppofes Fohi to have fettled in the province 
of Xeujiy which is the North-weft province of 
Cbinay and near to Ararat where the Ark refted." 
From China we will pafs into America^ an 
immenfe tra<5t of land unknow'n to us 'till lately ; 
and yet when firft difcovered, the people thereof 
almoft univerfally retaining the knowledge of the 
Deluge. Aco/ia^ in his Htjlory of the Indies^ (one 
of the firft Treatifes printed on the fubjed) Lib. I. 
c. XXV. Ipeaketh thiis in general : " They [the 
American Indians] make great mention of a Z)^- 
luge^ whiclf happened in their country : but we 
cannot well judge, if this Deluge were the uni- 
verfal (whereof the Scripture makes mention) or 
fome particular inundation of thofe regions where 
they are. Some expert men fay, that in thofe 
countries are notable figns of fome great inunda- 
tion ; and I am of their opinion which think that 
thefe marks and ftiews of a Deluge was not 
that of Noe^ but fome other particular, as that 
which Flato fpeaks of, or Deucalion^ Flood which 
the ppets fing of "= : whatfoever it be, the Indians 
fay, T^hat all men were drowned in this Deluge. 
And they report, that out of the great lake Ti^ 
ticaca came one Viracocha^ which ftaid in T!ia^ 
guanacOy where at this day there are to be ktn 
the ruins of antient and very ftrange buildings, 
and from thence came to Cufco-y and fo began 
mankind to multiply. They fhew in the fame 
ifland afmall lake, where they feign that the Sun 
hid himfelf, and fo was preferved, and for this 

I 3 reafon 

« See Note ' p. i io> and what follows ihews that it was a tra>. 
diUOQ of the Uui'verfal FM. 
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reafon they make great facrifices unto him in 
that place, both of (heep and men. Others re- 
port that fix, or I know not what number of 
men, came out of a cerain cave by a window j 
by u horn men firft began to. multiply ; and for 
this realon they call diem Fcicaritampo. And 
therefore they are of opinion, that the Tambos is 
the moft ancient race of men. They fay alfb, 
that Mango Cupa^ whom they acknowledge for 
the founder and chief of their InguaSy was ififued 
, of that race, and that from him fprang two fa- 
milies or lineages ; the one of Havan Cufco^ the 
other of Hurni Cufco. They fay moreover, that 
when the King [Inguas] attempted war^ and con- 
quered fundry provinces, they gave a colour and 
made a pretext of their enterprise, feying. That 
all the world ought to acknowledge them ; for 
all th6 world was reftewed by their race and 
pountry : and alfo, that the true religion had been 
revealed to them from heaven." 

But as America may be looked upon as a little 
world of itfelf, it may be expeded that I fhould 
be fomewhat more explicit than giving a fingle 
general teftimony ; I fh^U therefore traverfc \% 
throughout, as I have done in relation to other 
parts of the earth. 

And firft, for the upper or northern part 'of 
America. Hennepin in his new difcovery of a 
fvaji country in North- America^ (vid. Continuation of 
the new Difcovery ^ &c. p. 54.) fays thus, " Othci- 
Savages upon the fame continent are of opinion, 
that a certain Spirit, called Otkon by the Iroquois^ 
andAtahaufa by the other barbarians at the mouth of 

tb© 
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the river St. Laurence^ is the Creator of the world, 
and that one Mejfou repaired it after the Deluge^ 
'—They fay, that this Mejfou or Otkoriy being a 
hunting one day, his dogs loft themfelves in ^ 
great lake, which thereupon over-rflowing, covered 
the whole earth in a ftiort tinie, and fwallowed 
up the world. They add, that* this Mejjou or 
Otkon gathered a little earth together by the help 
of fonje animals, and made ule of this earth to , 
repair the world again." 

Fj^om the nations pf the Iroquoisy &cc. we will 
defcend fouthward to Cuba. Antonio de Heh*" 
R£RA in his Hijiory of America from the firji dif-r 
f(yuery thereof with the beji accounts the people 
could give of their antiquities y collected from the 
Original relations fent to the Kings of Spain ^ t^a?tfr 
lated from the Spanijh by Capt. John Stevens^ 
Decad. I. Book ix. c. 1 1. inforn^s us, " That the 
people of Cuba knew that heaven, the earth, and 
other things had been created : and faid they had 
much information concerning the Floods and that 
the world had been deftioyed by water, by three 
pcrfbns that canie three feveral ways. Men of 
above feventy years of age faid, that an old man, 
knowing the Deluge was to come, built a great 
^ip, and went into it, with his faFnily and abun? 
dance of animals ; that he fent out a crow, which 
did not return, flaying to feed on the dead bodies ; 
pnd afterwards returned with a green branch j 
widi other particulars, as far as Noah's fons cover- 
jng him when drunk, and the other fcofHng at 
}t ; adding, that the Indians defce^ided from the 
j|ttl!:^r, a{id therefore had no coats ,no^ cloaths ; 

; ■ I 4 tv^ 
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but that the Spaniards^ defcending from the other 
that covered him, were therefore cloathed and 
had horfes. What has been here faid was told by 
an Indian of above feventy years of age to Gabriel 
de Cabrera^ who one day quarrelling widi him, 
called him dog\ whereupon he afked. Why he 
abufed and called him dog, fince they were bre- 
thren, as defcending from the two Ions of him 
that made a great fhip, with all the reft that has 
|3een faid above. The fame he repeated in tho 
prefence of fevera} Spaniards^ after his mafter h^d 
reported it/' 

From Cuba we will pafs to Terra^Firma^ the 
firft country of South- America. The laft cited 
Author acquaints us, Decad. xi. Book I. chap. iv. 
that the inhabitants of Cajiilla del Or§ (in Terra^ 
Firma) faid, " That when the univerjal deluge 
happened, one man with his wife and children 
efcaped in a canoe, and that from them the world 
had been peopled ; as alfo that there was one 
Lord in heaven, who fent the rain and caufed all 
the celeflial motions. That there was likewife a 
very beautiful woman in heaven, with a child ; 
but they went no faither, nor did they know any 
thing of their own original." 

Bordering upon Terra-Firma is Peru. ^^ The 
ancient Indians (fays the above cited Author, 
Decad. iii. Book xi. chap. i. fpeaking of the Pe^ 
ruvians) reported, they had received by tradition 
from their anceftors, that many years before there 
were any Ingas [Kings], at the time when the 
country was very populous, there happened a 
grfgt l^lood ^ th? i^ bf eakin^ out bayond its 
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bounds, fo that the Land was covered with water, 
and all the people periflied. To this the Guancas 
inhabiting the vale of Xaufca^ and the natives of 
Chiquito in the province of Collao^ add, that 
fome perfons remained in the hollows and caves 
of the higheft mountains, who again peopled the 
land. Others of the mountain-people affirm, that 
all periflied in the Deluge, only fix perfons being 
faved on a float ; from whom defcended all the 
inhabitants of that country." 

From Peru we will pafs into BraJiL NiEtr- 
HOFF in his Voyages^ &c. to Brafil^ p. 150. writes 
thus : " The moft barbarous of the Brajiliam in- 
habiting the inland countries fcarce knew any 
thing of religion or an Almighty Being. They 
have fome knowledge remainijig of a general 
Deluge^ it being their opinion, that the whole race 
of mankind were extirpated by a general Deluge, 
except one JVIan and his own fifter, who being 
with child before, they by degrees re^peopled the 
world." But Monf. Ihevet (peaking of tne Bra^ 
JUians that lived near the Jea-coajiy viz. at Cap de 
Frie or C. Frio, gives their account of the Deluge 
very circumftantiaHy thus, {Cofmographie univer^- 
felle^ tome quatricme, Livre xxi. cap. iv.) ** Le 
Deluge donCy que ces Barbares chantent & duquel 
mont fouventefois parUy &c. Th^ Deluge which 
thcfe Savages talk fo much about, and of which they 
^ke often to me, was in their opinion univerfal^ 
they fay, that Sommayy a Carribee of great dig- 
nity — had two children, the name of one was 
^amendonarey the name of the other Ariconte^ 
jybo were of different complexions and natures, 

and 
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and therefore mortally hated each other. — Ta-^ 
viendonare (they fay) was a good oeconomift, 
having a wife and children, and took great de- 
light in cultivating the earth : AricontCj on the 
contrary, regarded not this, being folely bent on 
war,^ and defiring nothing but tofubdue by his 
power all the neighbouring nations, and even his 
brother. It happened as this warrior returned 
one day from the battle, he brought the arm of 
his enemy to his brother Tamendonare^ telling 
him with. great haughtinefs, go, coward as thou 
art, I fhall have this wife and children in my 
power, thou art not ftrong enough to defend thy-p 
lelf. T^amendonarCj hearing his brother fpeak thus, 
was very much grieved at his pride, and faid .to 
him, If thou wert fb valiant as thou boafteft^ 
thou wouldft have brought thine enemy entire. 
Ariconte incenfed at this reproach, threw the arn> 
againft the door of his brother's houfe \ but at the 
fame inftant, the whole village, where they were, 
was carried up into the fky, and they remained 
on earth, ^amendonare feeing this, whether out 
of aftonifbment or paffion, ftruck the ground fo 
violently, that out of it iffued a great fource of 
water, which flowed fo high, that in a fliort time 
it reached the hills and mountains, and feemed ta 
exceed the height of the clouds, and which con-^ 
tinned till the earth was entirely covered. The 
two brothers feeing this, and foUicitous to fave 
themfelves, afcended the higheft mountains of all 
the countiy, and with their wives got upon the 
trees that were thereon. T^amendonare climbed 
Vip a tree, named Pindona^ (of which there are 
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two forts, one whofe fruit and leaves are much 
larger than the other) taking with him one of 
his wives : Ariconte with his wife climbed up an- 
other tree, named Genipar ; that they might fee 
if the waters were abated. Whilft they were 
there, Ariconte offered fome of the fruit of his 
tree to his wife, faying, break off a piece of this, 
and let it fall down ; which being done, they 
knew that it was not yet time to defcend into the 
vallies, and that the waters were yet very high. 
They affert, that by this deluge all mankind and 
all animals were drowned, except the two bro- 
thers and their wive? ; from whom afterwards 
fprung two different people, called T'onaJfearreSj 
furnamed I'oupinambauXy and the ^onaiatz Hoy* 
anaSf furnamed TominouSy who lived in perpetual 
I difcord and war : hence alfo it is that the Tou^ 
pinambauXj when they are defirous of praifing 
themfelves as above their neighbours, fay, wei 
are defcended froqi Tamejidoharey and you from 
Ariconte \ as if by this they would infer, that T'a-^ 
viendonare was a better man than Ariconte^ 

Thus I have travelled quite round the world, 
and {hewn that the fame of the Deluge has gone 
throughout. I ann now to draw fome conclu-^ 
fions or corollaries from what has been advanced. 
Thefe {hall refpedl principally the certainty that 
there has been a jRfoi?^/— rthat it was univerfal — 
that the Mofaic account is true^ or written by one 
infpired by God, the aulJior of the Event. 

FiRsi', with regard to the certainly of the 
Flood, I may argue in the manner of Arijiotky 
f' What feeips true to fpme wife men isfomewhat 

probable I 
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probable ; what feems fb to moft or to all wife 
men is very probable ; what moft men, both wife 
and ynwife, ailent unto, doth ftill more refemble 
truth ; but what men generally confent in hath 
the higheji probability^ and approaches near to ^- 
frionfirable truth'' Surely then, what men ««/- 
verfally agree in, what, I may fiiy, all nations 
(odierwife differing in opinion, cuftoms, lan- 
guage, religion, and even ignorant of one an- 
other's exiftence) have, throughout all known 
ages, aflented unto, may well pafs for an efta-^ 
bliJKd axiom and a demonfirable truth. And mch 
I have (hewn is the ftate of the cafe with regard 
to the knowledge of the deluge. 

Again ; the report of the Flood muft have 
come from fome quarter or other, and when or 
wherefocver it was firft publifhed, the relation 
of a fail fo extraordinary, would naturally raife 
the curiofity of the firft hearers, and excite them 
to inquire into the truth of it. Now if they dif^ 
covered that the report was falfe or groundlefe^ 
the hiftory would have been immediately difcrc-. 
dited, and the relater and his ftory no more heard 
of: but the tradition prevailing univerfally^ it is 
certain that fuch an event did happen; — and 
moreover that it was univerfal in its effefts, elfe 
it could not have been univerfally believed. 
Which (fecond) article is further evident from 
• the afore-cited teftimonies themfelves j for in all 
thofe that are tolerably full and explicit, we find 
a method mentioned by which a few efcaped out 
of the general deftru6tion, from whom the .world 
was afterwards peopled j which is a plain con- 

feflioo. 
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feffion, that according to their opinion the wbo/e 
race of mankind (except the few allowed to be 
faved) was dejlroyedy and fo the deluge univerfal. 
But farther yet \ an univerfal deluge is not an 
article of mere fpeculation, or a point, the cer- 
tainty of which might be proved only by pro- 
perly examining the aflerter thereof, but h an 
Event >i or FaSl in Nature j and of fuch z peculiar 
kind that, did iiich ever happen, it could not but 
have left undeniable marks of its exiftence on 
every part of the earth ; and fo the relater of fuch * 
. an event might have been confuted or his adver- 
iaries convinced on the fpot. Elpecially was this 
confutation or confirmation eafily to be eftablifhed 
in the firft ages of the world ; or rather. This \& 
a point which could not but be then fettled. Fo^ 
as men began to multiply after the flood, they 
would of courfe feparate and divide, and fo re- 
people the^arth ; and as they thus feparated, they 
could not fail of knowing whether the Flood was 
univerfal or not. For, if they could find no hu- 
man inhabitants in the countries to which they 
came^ nor any marks of their former works, aa 
houfes, palaces, temples, gardens, Gfr. and could 
fee nothing but ruin and devaftation in the things 
that did remain, they would certainly conclude 
that the deluge was univerfal : on the contrary, 
if, as they difperfed or endeavoured to difperfe, 
they found the neighbouring countries ftill full 
of inhabitants, the lands cultivated, ^c. they 
would as certainly conclude that the deluge had 
not been univerfal. And from this infallible and 
unavoidable means of knowing the truth, tl^e re- 
lation 
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lation of the flood would have been handed down 
to pofterity ; but pofterity all over the world ipeak 
of it as univerfal, or allow that there has been a 
deluge, which comes te the fame thing j for had 
it been partial, or extended only over a few coun- 
iries, the remaining part of the world would have 
been utterly ignorant of fuch an event j or at leaft 
if they fpoke of it, they would not have ac- 
knowledged, as they generally do, that it hap- 
pened in their own country^ and have fuppofed 
that a king, or an eminently righteous perfon of 
their own nation (including fome others) was pre- 
ferved from the deftrudlion. All this abundantly^ 
proves that the deluge was unherfaL 

The certainty and univerfality of the flood apj^ 
pearing thus evident, 

I SHALL now (thirdly) make ibme obferva- 
tions concerning the Truths PerfeSlion^ and Di* 
vinity of the Mofaic account. 

First, As Troth is the purer the nearer to the 
fountain head, fo Mofes has the advantage of all 
other hiftorians in this refped: ; none can prefume 
to equal him in antiquity ; ** he is allowed by all 

learned 

^ There is mention indeed made, Jojhua x. 13* of the Bo§i tf 
Jash£R, and of the miracle of the Sun' s Jianding ftill upon GiheoMp 
and the Moon in the Valley of Ajalony being recorded in it ; Zr not 
this ixritten in the Book of Jajher ? And as this event happeiied 
foon after the death of Mofes^ fome have imagined that the author 
bf itmufl have been at leaft coeval with Mofes y and that the Book of 
Jajher muft have been of great authority, as the Scripture itfelf re- 
fers to it for evidence. But, in fhort, if we cohfult the original^ 
or even our marginal <verfiont there will be no doubt of the authof 
of the Book ; for what is tranflated. Is not this ^written in the Book ojf 
Jasher? is juftly rendered in the margin of our Bibles, Is not thU 
*written in the book of the Upright i i.e. in the tuord of Godd In 
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learned men whatever to have wrote a confider- 
able diftance of time before them all. 

And as he lived nearer the event than any 
other writer, fo is his relation more full and ex- 
prefs I nay, if you take all the above-mentioned 
heathen accounts together, and coUedt from them 
every different part, you cannot exceed the Mo^ 
fate in fulnefs of defcription ; far lefs can you do 
this, if you add to it the confiderations I have 
mentioned p. 4, 5. 

And not only in fulnefs of matter does Mojes 
furpafs, but in juftnefs of thought and didion, 
and in the conliftency of the fcheme he delivers. 
In the heathen hiftorians there are many imper- 

* fedlions 



the authentic iofj^ preferved in the Temple, and acknowledged by 
all the nation. 

And had the tranflators rendered the words for ^un and Moon ia 
the above ppflagc, according to the fenfe of the original, and ac- 
cording to common fenfe, the light of the Sun^ and the light of thi 
Moon (as the words really mean) the charge of falfe philofophy 
could not have been brought againft Scripure. But we firfl of all 
make miftakes ourfelves, and then wonder how they came to be 
in the word of God. Mr. Fike in his Philofophia Sacra, p. 44, 
&c. has undeniably Ihewn, that the words tt^OttT and nv tran- 
ilated Sun and Moon, really mean, in et/ety place of Scripture where 
they occur, thcfo/ar Hght and the lunar light, and not the bodies of 
the Sun and Moon. And with regard to the pafTage under con«> 
fideration, he obferves thus ; ** I conceive that the chief of this 
jniftake arifes from quoting the place impirfeSly, *Tis ufually faid 
thnSj — Does not Jojhua fay, Sun ft and thou ftill? and the next 
words are generally dropped or forgotten : whereas it runs thus,— 
Smu ftand thou ftill in Gibeon, and thou Moon in the Valley of 
AjALON . Now I alk, was the b9^ of the Sun in Giheon, or the 
^odjf of the Moon in the Valley of Aja.onP Surely no: but the 
iight proceeding trom the Sun, and the light refleded from the 
Mood, were both there. Jojhua therefore plainly means not the 
bodies, but the lights of the Sun and Moon here." In the fame 
fenfe underftand the word for Sun in Ffalm xix, and the whole will 
h^ true philofophy^ 
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fofttons of this kind, ibme failing in more, fome 
in lewer articles. But Mofes^ though he extends 
the duration of the Deluge far beyond what any 
of them do, and afierts its Univerfality in the 
highert degree, has yet provided againrt all exir* 
gencies ; he fafely embarks the numerous crea'« 
tares in the ark, prepare? every thing nccejTarjl 
for their being and well-^being'^here, and as&i^lj( 
lands <he[n. - - •« 

As the heathen accounts differ more or- lefij 
from the Mojaic, wliich was confeCedly prior to 
them all, fo we may aflert of the reiaters.of 
them,ias Scaltger is laid to write of the Gresk 
hiftorians, " They ought rather to be pitied fiaf 
not having bad the advantage of authentic ailti^ 
quities and records, to let them riglit, than, tp 
forfeit their authority for fuch deviations from'tli!* 
truth of the llory, as render their confirmation of 
the truth of the Sacred Hifiory much ■ ftronger, 
ii»€caufe_ much lefs to be fufpe£i:ed, than if they 
agreed with it in every circumilance." So that th^ 
imperfe£t, and, in many refpefls, falle accounts 
of the Heathen, bear witnefs to the truth and 
perfeftion of that of Ahfes. , , . 

But what diftinguilhes the Mofaic writiqgs^ 
and fets them in an eminently conlpicuous light, 
and intimates their high Antiquity and Divinity, 
is, that in them there is no reference made, for 
the truth of what they contain, to any prior 
traditionary accounts, hjftories, or records, as is 
the ufual manner with other hiilorians; wh'ifii 
kind of proof all mere human writers are gl^d 
to embrace, thinking nothing more venerable and 

true. 



i 
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true, than that which has been delivered down 
to tbcoi from thieir forefathers. But Mojes^ as 
greatly fuperior to them in time^ fo much more 
in dignity and authority, demands audience from 
us as from God himfelf ; he refers, for the truth 
of. what he fays, to an immediate Infpiration from 
the Deity, the Author and Difpofer of all events ; 
1 AM, fays, he (Exod. iii, 14.) hatb fent me ; Je- 
hovah Himself commiffioned him to a£t, and 
Si Thus faith the Lorq authorjfed him to write. 

And had not Mofes been thoroughly perfuaded 
that he was infpired by Gop in his writings, he 
certainly never would have ventured the truth of 
til he fays upon the affertion of a mod impro- 
bable and aftonifliing fadt, viz. "That the whole 
vorld had been dejlroyed by a food of waters ; — a 
Fa(^, which he could not by any natural means 
have had proof of, unlefs he had travelled all 
over the worlds or had received his. information 
iicfcci one that had, whigh I believe na perfon 
will fuppofe any one to have done in thofe early 
ages J — ^ Faft too, the truth or falfity of which 
could not but have been difcovered, as mankind 
<ii^r(ed to re-people the earth, or as commerce 
had opened ^ correfpondence throughout \ — a Fadl 
alfi>, which Mofes^ as a human writer, does not 
appear to ha.ve been under any neceflity of men- 
tioning at all ; or if he thought proper to record 
k, he might not have made it fo extenlive as he 
]mi8 done, and yet in all probability have faved 
]ua credit as an author. But, inflead of all this, 
cdnicious of Truth and of the unerring Wifdom 
pf bis Infpirer, he openly declares the TJniverfa^ 

^ 1; Uty 
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Hty of the Flood j and that the whole world was de^ 
Jlroyed^ and leaves the iflue to Providence, ^nd 
the dilquifition of the truth of his aflcrtion to fu^ 
ture ages. * 

But what fets Mojes in the higheft pdnt Gf 
view, and his writings on the firmeft foundar- 
tion, is his exerting fupernatural powers, pei^rQ^ 
ing Miracles ^ and delivering PROPHccifs, ja 

proof 

« Some have aiked. Why did not Noah cmvey dutouHf^flmtf^m 
trui account of the Deluge^ as he tuas pre/ent at the he^/nrtng imd 
fn£ng of itf and/anv the ivho/e tranfa^ion ; he 'was cortainij a m¥lr^ 
troper per/on than MosES, Hjoho d^d not U^i '*tili fome' hundred of jitirs 
after the event F '•*:.. -v-Oj 

Bat foch obje^lors fecm not to reQisGt on the ^ta^Jdon^iffj^oah 
during the flood, namely, that he and alihisfamify ^^x^fln^dp <»!&« 
.4^rk, and if they had been feated on the top of it, thov CGtol^ mpt 
have feen to any very great didance, at leaft..Qould nj^y^havej^nowii 
that the fvohole globe was covered and environed f^ith water 7 irettflfc^ 
^uld diey have judged of the amazing quantity ofviuaerfintttt^St^ 
time from the abyfs beneath \ for thongh the water, ui^ its .paflagecrWbi 
wards, would naturally elevate the ark to whaler height' itfelf 
Tofe, yet the perfons in it could not tell from whence ft came^^nbr 
to what height it afcended : far lefs then couldthey jodge of tnLfif- 
a^lions that p^ed at 2i ftill greater depth below them, namely, ^^ 
defiru£fion^ dijfolutio?!^ and re-confolidation of the vohole lodj ' of mc 
f arth ; all which were cffedcd beneath the waters, inicrutabl^* ko 
the human eye, thought, or conclufion, unlefs eoiiightened by-nCr 
yelation: fo that Ncah, though prefent during the event of tlie 
Flood, was as ignorant (confidering his then iituation jn a natural 
light) of thefe great tranfadlions, as any of us at prefent can be, 
Tiay more fo, for our opportunities 6f fearching and e^mlnbig^tbe 
Earth, and making dedudtions therefrom^ are greater than kis 
could be, and therefore he cQuld not convey to ua that tcnowledg^ 
which himfelf had not, unlefs he was informed of k i^ IRi^eitaim^ 
which indeed he was, as i h^v^ proved already, p. 26. And^ jjt 
it were proper to give Noid}y by ^pernatural means^ any infbtinii- 
tion of thefe things for his own and his family ^s fake, c^flinlf^ !{^ 
was far more requifite that Mofes fho\Ud be aoqnaioeed with tlMfpit 
who was tQ convey the knovdedge of thefe things^ and alfo fome fem^ 
more ufeful Truths y to all Fofierity^ Deut. XJtix. 29. 

^ That the miracles afTerted in the Bible to have been perfbrm^ 
t>y Mofes were %^2^y tranfa^ed 99 there r^lat^d^ and of courf^ ch^ 
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proof of his divine Infpiration ; feme of which 
are remaining at this day. I (hail mention onc\ 
reipoSfcing the affair of the Deluge. Mojes writes 
thus. Gen. ix. 12. And God faid^ This is the 
token 5/* the Covenant whi^h I make betiveen me end 
jouy and every living Creature, for perpetual 
Generations \ I do fet my Bow in the Cloud ^y 
kind itjbail come to pafs, when 1 bring a cloud over 
the earthy that the Bcw Jhall he feen in the cloud: 
M^d IwiH remember my Covenant which is between 
me ahdyouy and every living creature of all JleJJj 3 
^nd the waters jhall no more become a food to de^ 
Jlroy allfiejh. This Token we fee is frequently 
exhibited, ^ that this faithful Witnefs in heaven s 
is ftill preferved. No flood has really yet hap- 
pened (lince that on account of which this pro- 
mife. was made) in which the whole earth has 
been 'drowned. Now if there be any God fu- 
i.pprior to Mojes % God, it behoves him to deftroy 
this Prophecy by annihilating the fign of it out 
'faf heaven, or the remembrance of it out of the 
•mind of man, elfe it will remain an indubitable 
proof of Mofes's Miffion from the Supreme Bring, 

K 2 —the 

4he doftrioes delivered upon the authority of thofe miracles are in- 
difptttably true, or were of divine Infpiration, the Reader may fee ^ 
.tegular and faccind proof of in Che Rev. Mr. A. S; Catcott's 
ipiKeni^ p. 1 3 1 — 48. It would be too tedious to introduce fuch a 
jproof h^re, and tlierefore the Author refts the evidence of Mofes'^ 
inTpuratioil' upon a Prophecy, relative to the Subject he is treating 
^ and which is exiftsnt at this day, and afiqrds, ocular Qemon- 
ibatiQP of jthfei^ Miflion from thp J)ivjne Being* '^ 

% Ithat thcfe words of the Pfalmift (PfuL l^xix. 37*) are really 
IP be imderftood of the Rainbonvj (and not of the Moon, as ufually 
i^qpret^d)- appears to be fufiiciently evident from what the Author 
of An Effay on^ the proper Lejfons^ appoir.ted hy the Liturgy of tkt 
G^MTch of En^land^ ice. fays oa this t^xt. Vol. JI. p. 87. 
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^^'^i-ri^ could nothavc^^^ 
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Hfevcr cover *e ^^ mc ,ef|»a «* 

^"^^ .ointment' '^'j .u:- tokenas^ .^i. 

lojers, by "^~\ai "O' ". ' foretold, that in of 

of the p''"!S;SnfteU"«»"!ifS.i"?r;?l 

S= a «"«t«t lever b^/s°i„,:jte^l*^ 

numbers « r temtied wi^ .^ V>g*f*r ^A 
G.r.;^"^^^^ Ships, 0^ To&^^^'^r^^^i 
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that the whole niohth of Pebruary^ was the moft 
ierene and fair weadier ever known ; apparently^ 
m if it had been fo ordered - on purpofc for r e- 
iiiting the predictions of thcfc Aftroldgers (when 
!Othi$rwi(e it is very Unufual, that the month of 
jR?^r«i«py (hould be without rain;) which even 
iHardifn^tnd Origan [two noted judicial Aftro- 
logers <Jf that time] could not denyj greatly 
grieving that this Judgment concerning the De- 
iwgp Iff is declared by Stcefler fo much to the in- 
^feffiy.of Aftrology." As long then as the above 
Af^ealtd the true God, and Challenge to all 
6Ait Eteitifes reriiairis, fo long v^ill each fucceeding 
4geihaii;e undeniable proof, iiay ocular Demon- 
4featioh'3bf ilif^i's Miffion fronij and Injptratiori 
J)yi(^the Gob of all truth, power^ and vvlfdom: 
Ajnd'wften we confidei' that this bold Appeal has 
:toen: recorded in writing already above thred 
.d^ufand^ears,'and no detedion yet made that 
liHiW^s/alfe or unauthorifed *by the tt-ue Gon^ wc 
lii«y:juftiy fuppofe it will remaiaas long as. the 
HM^ens themfelvcs (hall endure, u^,, to the Con- 
imatsx^lox^ of all things^ - ^ 

^''' '''''' K)n the -BeopUng ^b^ 

t 

t 

ro^AftAlhis r think A prolper place 1[ before | M^ 
jqcike dorie with Scripture and ancient Hiftory) tor 
idEe nbtibe of his Lordfhip's objcdlion to the Uki^ 
ve9^bIit;^k>f&ttF\ooA dnwwkavA the peopling of A-^ 
Wtrka; aridks being inhabited with nbildheafts^ &c. 
"when W0 iirfi difeo^ered k; To account for which 
be tfqppofes, ^' that fome parts of the habitablrf 
*'.r'* K J ante- 
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ante-diluvian world, which by the force of the 
Deluge were feparated into iflands, and w^re di- 
vided from the Continent whereon the Ark landed* 
were in fome fort exempted from the common 
- calamity brought upon the reft of the worlds (ScJ* 
But how inconfiftent this fiappofition is witj^ his 
own defcription of the Deluge, and with the truth 
of Scripture, I have fhewed already (p. 12, &c.) y 
and alfo obferved, that fuppofing we could not 
folve this difficulty, yet a feemingly uiiaccount** 
able event in Nature (or rather that which majT 
appear unaccountable to fome, but hot fb tde 
others) ought not to fet afide the united evidence 
of Scripture, Rea{bn> and Fa£t, concurring in att 
other refpeiSs to prove the Point under con&N^ 
deration. . 1^ 

But to {hew bow or by what means jimerick 
became inhabited by men and other animals* ^^ 

And here it wilt be necefiary to premke 4' 
few things, introductory to the difcuilion of this^ 
article. ^ * 

First, then, America was peopled after the 
Flood. This is certain from the inhabitanta 
thereof having the knowledge of that Event.r ' 

Secondly, Since the Traditioa. of the Flood 
W2IS univerfally Ipread throughout that vaft XxzQi 
of land, and acknowledged by the ieveral aationsi 
thereof to have been delivered down to them 
from the higheft antiquity, we may rcaibnabty 
fuppofe, that it was peopled fom after the de- 
luge ; whiift the knowledge of the Fa(S was fie(h 
and lively upon the imnds of the orig^g^ inhflk 
bitants. 

ft 
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And iince, when this part of the world . was 
iirft difcovered by the Europeans^ the inhabitants. 
Were found to be ignorant of the art of i^riting, 
ivitb ietterSy and could record things only in the an-^ 
cicnt inerti^fypbical way, by figns and emblems ^' ; 
it feems aifo hence evident that it was peopled 
early. 

Which will further appear frcni their igno* 
ranee. of the art of working iron into ufeful tool? 
or warlike weapons, 'till the method was dif* 
covered to them by the Spaniards. For though 
there is plenty of iron ore in Aniericd^ yet the 
Mcicnt inhabitants were ignorant of the ufe whica 
the Afiatits and Europeans make of it ; and in- 
ftoad thereof ufed (hellSj bones, or generally hard. 
fiones, which with immenfe labour and troutjlg, 
Aey ihapcd by grinding or -whetting into .the 
utenfils oti weapoi>s they wanted. ' And thougl^ 
the art of madu^ulturing iron was known before 
i^c fkx>d (Gen. iv. 2g.^) yet it feems to. hav0 
been loft Joan after \ and the lofs was probably 
owing to thefe two caufes ; firft, that as all the 
motaUic s^nd mineral bodies that were inthee^rt^ 
befom the Deluge were defti'oyed, and even diff 
iblvcd, daring that Cataftrophe (as will be (hewn 
hereafter) £) of courfe ail the inftruments an^ . 
tttenfils thftt were made of .thefe bodies perifhed 
1.:./ r ; :. K 4 likewifej 

v:c»-; N"^. .■-:.■ --. 

^ PkjlLQHAA^s Pilgrimage, p. .81 1. quoting Acafia^ Gomara^ Peter 
Xtartyr^' ice. 

'*■ Dr. WodDWAHDV Z^W/fTf, rdatifig H the method of Foffih% 
UttprllL. 

^ JndZillahj Jhe alfo bareT\3tAh'CMtii an tnftru36r of emerj 
artificer in hra/s and iron. From this pcrfon's Name and Office wifts 
d«ri^ the fiCUtioas VuloCam of the Latins^ 
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^^^m likewife ; which would certainly tend much to- 

^^H wards obliterating the memory of fuch ioOira- 

^^H ments in the po^-diluvian world. And fecondly, 

^^m fince, for fome confiderable time after the flood, 

^^m the inhabitants of the new earth would be em- 

^^m ployed, and their time wholly taken up in pEo- 

^H viding and fecuring the common necelTaries of 

^B life at firil hand, or when they came to feparatc 

^V from one another in travelling and feeking out 

^m agreeable countries to Inhabit, fo the art of, mining 

■ and working metals, and tuch like knowledge, 

■ (among their cares and Concerns foi' many things 

■ immediately needful and ablblutely neceffary) 
f might be forgotten. And it feems certain, that 

this art was loft, 'till fome time after the flood ; 
for there are found, even at this day, in almoft 
all parts of the world, many inftruments, fuch as 
axes, chifels, heads of arrcws, (^c. confiiiing wholly 
of Sto7iei ' generally of tlie hardert kind ; whicn 
certainly were made before the ufc of iron was 
recovered after the deluge, for they are negledled 
and difufed wherever iron is known. And fitjce 
when we firft difcovercd the j^mericaus, thcyhad 
no other tools or weapons but fuch as were formed 
out of ftone, &c. it is evident, that they departed 
from us before the working of iron was in prao 
tice after the Flood j for had they ever known 
this ufcful art, it is not probable that they would 
ever have loft it, any more than ourlelves j and 
fince we have retained it for thefe feveral ages 
back, even from time immemorial, it is certain 

that J 

' Woodward's Letter*. 
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that the Americans dcpartcfd from us even biford 
that ^rly time. n^ ^ 

- AvoTHEitconfideratififrt ^;*hich rliay be*br6fight 
ih ftvoiit of the early pebpting df * Amif-icd^ is", 
thtt the inhabitants were ighorant of that' noWd 
«id ufcful Stni^ure the ^f A, and even of build^ 
ing^with /;7^jr or any kind of Ceminfi^' and yet 
tfteif edifices'c€fefifted of Stones great beyondlma- 
ginaddn, ** - and' thefe Stones werii ib artificialty 
ilSTTOttght^ and 'jJIaeeid upon one another, tlikt in 
I«irtwp4aees tlifeir jiSihings were not vifible: ** And 
that^^ wblfefeUS- n^flf -ftrange (fays Atxjia), ' thcfc 
^(DfifeB^Ot bcti^ cut nor fquared to join, but tpti- 
tsdAwik veiy tfhejual one vvith -another, botW in 
Jbw and greatn^i yet did they joiii them to- 
§edier without cerneht, after an incredible man^ 
Kfi: all thts'M^s done by the force of men, whor 
i[H<kir«d their labour with an invincible' patience." 
6!ttrfarinly <if^they -had *khoWn the ufe of mortiar 
erMeementi^ th*y wouia never have taken fuch 
^;:;tedi|M method as this.^ Now ''thfe firft poft-^ 
tfihwriarti^ Account ' wfr have - x>f ; Cement being 
ilM'5Wibuikling\v*sk/-//6^'7^^ 0/ Babel (Ge?i. 
iw^Jwt^^thiSjIii^iin'probabffity^^ that pitchy 
^ft&iice liA^d^Afphdftus, -with which that Coun- 
\!Ssfrpfiirtictdarly'2\K}\3Lii the Americans 

llSEid:>dHcOveFed a fubfi^nee of^S fimilar nature in 
their new land, they Inightf riot think of makirig; 
ife>of<any other, ^and 1^ as much at a lofe for 
^^eij-* .:>'i -- : * I what 

*i»*^^cc AcoiTA's liijidry of the Indies^ Book vi. chap. 14. 

• -rfffi2/?« xneafured one of thel'e Stones in a building, and it was 
J8 feet long, i 8 broadj and 6 thick ; which, I think, vaftly cxccL-ds 
any of thofe that are now remaining in our ancient Dmtdical TemplcjR, 
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what we now call mortar as if they haid nevef- 
heard of any thing like it. So that indeed we- 
cannot conclude from hence, that they depavVed 
from us before the Building of BaheU but-only 
before the general ufe of Mortar or Cement 1 and^ 
even this was very early, as the remains of did- 
oldeil Buildings in the world, fuch as the Pyf^^ 
mids (f Egypt ^ &c. teftify, in which tbfe mortal*^ 
is vifible at this day.® -* 

The laft circumftance I (hall mention^ t^ndfng 
to prove the Antiquity of the American Coloiiie^^ 
(for I might enlarge upon feveral, as their igfli6«»^ 
ranee of coined money, the plough, the beUiowvp 
G?^. all which would ferve to (hew that th*y dd^^ 
parted from us in the very infancy of the pdft^^ 
diluvian world, before thefe arts were knowft ^Vs^ 
mankind) is, that they were ignorant of Si^ppin^ 
or the art of making large veiTels with SailSi (Qiiirii 
till they firft faw ours; knowing before no othttfL 
kind of vefTels than fmall boats^ made of the batQ 
of trees, fkins of fiihes, &r. or canoes^ confiftiici|^ 
of a fingle trunk of a tree hollowed out by meamr 
of fire, and thefe to be dire<^ed only by the^helf^ 
of oars or a paddle, p From whence I woiik^9^ 

Thirdly, obferve, that Amerita muft h«r* 
been peopled by land^ for had the original' inha^ 
bitants been carried thither in a Ship^ eithlKr hf 
diftrefs of weather or defignedly (both whtcb-ttFifa^ 
fuppofitions that can fcarcely be allowed whed 
we confider the difficulties attending them) they 

^ certsunlyt; 

J'. ■ 

o Dr. Shaw*s Trwvsisf p. 415. 

P FvKQHAs's Pi/gnmnge, p. 750, 755, &C. Heylyk's CqfmB* 
grapJjyf p. 1016. 
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certainly would never have forgot that ufeful part 
of (hipping, the Sail-, even fuppofing that fabri- 
cating a large vcffel might be inconvenient or 
impoilible to them when they firft arrived on 
their new Ijnd, and therefore the knowledge of 
it be loft to their pofterity 5 yet, I fay, the ufe of 
the Sail would in all probability have remained 
among ihem^ fince it would have been of fuch 
iervice in navigating their fmall canoes. 

But what feems moft to confirm the opinion, 
that America was peopled, or at leaft flocked 
with animals, by landy is, that that vaft Conti- 
nent is every where inhabited by wild beafts and 
the moft noxious creatures, fuch as Lions, Tygers, 
Rdttle-ihakes^ ^c. which we cannot imagine that 
anyperibns would be at the trouble, or expofq 
themf^lves to the danger, of conveying over 
thither in Ships, and at the fame time leave be^ 
hind them fuch ufeful creatures as the Horfe, the; 
Camel, ^c. which were not known in the tVeji-^ 
Indies • 'till tranfported thither from us.'i Nay^ 
what is moft remarkable^ America has at prefent 
creatures peculiar to itfelf,, fuch at leaft as are 
not known to exift in any other part of the 
world;. which therefore cannot be fuppofed to 
luve.bc«n carried frona hence thither : and be« 
fides they are of fuch a nature that of themfelve^ 
they could not have crofted the Seas, and there- 
fore muft have come thither by land. ^ 

It appearing then thus clear, that America was 
peopled early and by land^ the next queftion ta 
be tolved is, by whom ox from what lafidf 

J PVftCHAS p. 732— •35, f HeVLYN, IOI7 — 19. 
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In order to iblve which, let it be obferved' 
that the lacred and mcfl ancient Hifioridtl kifbtin^ 
us, in his jccount of mankiixl after ^ the flbodi 
that the ivbale earth tiias merjpread by- the ikjcen-- 
dn^iti cf the three Sons of Noah — Shetn, If am and 
japbet^ ivbo "went forth of the ark. Gen. ix. ro* 
From whence it is "certain, that no part of tfae 
world could have been peopled by any other ante*' 
diluvians than thi ic that went out of the Arfc ^ 
and of ccurle that America was peopled after tl^ 
Floods and bv die^dteritv of NtUib. 

Secondly, Let ut confider, that M^fispftt^ 
cecds next to give us the Tiames of the firft ^^j 
fccndants of thcle three Sons, and to mentioiv tbd' 
names of the Countries which the priBCJpal of th^j^ 
inhabited, cipecially thofe whoir'a^tfs woohf 
afterwards be mixed, or have ibndtet oMin^jg^. 
wida the Tranladions related in the Bible, partfu 
cuhirly with the Ifrcditrjk Natidn. * Bttt as^ ii^t) th^ 
reft he takes little or no notice of idiem; . -. .yj 

So that, Thirdly, we cannot expeft thatiQm 
great notice fhould be taken of the inhabitants of 
ibr diftant a part of the world (ftom that wh^e 
Mofes'^tott, dnd the intent of bis writing) as: thtf 
Continent of America ; and yet, one 'wotild ba 
apt to imagine, that as He, who infpited MoSas itt 
his account, faw all things from the beginmn^ t6 
the end (and who had made of one blood all nations 
of men for to divell on all the face of the e'arth, arid 
had determined the times before appointed^ and the 
bounds oj their habitations, Adts xvii. 26.) fo 'Htf 
would, in fpeaking of the migration of niankind 
towards rc-pcopling the earth, make fome mcii^ 
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tlon, liet drop (bme fewr words concerning the 
mitnner hy which fo large a part of the world, as 
]d>e.Cpndnent oi\ America^ bpcame inhabited. 
.vAl^i) fuch there is reafoa to think he has done, 
^d Jeft vrecoirded in the following remarkable 
j^age (the. event denoted by which was fojGn- 
igurtar, as to give name to one of the poft-diluvian 
I^triarchs.i And is: twice : repeated in Scripture) 
y'vb.fGeft^ x.^50 i Cbron.a. ig. And the jzame of. 
mti (^^)Hebers Jons) *ze;/w Peleg, for in bis Jays 
was the earth divided [NcPcLcGE]. On which 
jjwidsvtbat celebrated Biblical Critic Bengelius 
tbtis foccafidnally remarks in his Ordo ^emporam^ 
^l^$4.^:^- Jfekgi a divifone terra nominatuis ' eft^ 
jfiltJdi.^. 'P^i^ was named /r^;;/ the divijion offfx 
fotr/A',{whi<{h: happened in bis days] ; — The earth 
^teff Afit^luge was divided by degrees y by zgene^ 
4^^^/AOd^/iV/V^diviiion, which is expreiled 
tig^jthcrwords^nvWajad i*n21.* But a very dif- 
ferent kind ' of Divifion is meant by the word 
f?lfliyBtX>-tNePeLeGEJ» namely, a phyfical and 
3pK!gW4^W. divifion, which happened at mce^znd 
whibh was fa^remarkable, and of fuch extent, as 
firitabljf j:o ian£w.er th^ naming. the Patriarch th?r^ 
fiffcihifjiBy this word. [PeLeG] that kindofDi^ 
ftdfum^Jk. principally denoted, which: is applicable 
10 iJkud ^^ Water - From whence in the .F&- 

■j^>* A* 6^/|.ii)r.' r9^ ?T&C/i ^/ /fe ^f^' ^^t ^f ^94A % and tf thm 

■^ ^ ' A^Gefi, X. 5 . By thifi 'were the ijldnds of" the Gentiles divided 
fin'TBJ] tn their laaJsi eVery one after his tongue^ after their fa*- 
fltfiki^n. /itfi> nati^MSji fc! alfo yipr.'iUt^tid $zi ai>d ch. xL ^^ 
Frim thofci [from Sahel] did the Lord ft A TfEa them abroad 
^O^S^Sn] vp^^ fhefaii (f all the. earths 
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brew tongue 3^3 [PeLeG] fignifies* a Rher^ and 
in the Greek nEAAros [pelagos] the 5m ;" 
[and in the Latin, Pelagus denotes the *fame]. 
From this precife meaning of the word riicn we 
may conclude, that the Earth wBsJpIit or divided 
afunder for a very great extent, and the Sea came 
between, in the days of Peleg. Now fureiy when 
any peribn views the fituation of America^ and 
coniiders how it flands disjoined from tiiis part of 
the world, and what an immenfe Sea divides it 
from us, he will tvox, be backward in allowing, 
that This was the grand Divifion intended by the 
PalTage under 'confideration. And thfcnsfore we 
may juiUy fuppofe, with tlie above-mentbned 
writer, " That, foon after the Confuikm dP 
tongues, and the difperlxon of mankind upbn the 
face of the whole earth, fbme of the ions ' of 
Ham^ [to whom Africa was allotted] went oat of 
Africa into that part of America, ^ich now 
looks towards Africa ; and the earth being itf • 
vided or Jplit afunder in the days of ^eleg^ they 
widi their pofterity (the Americans) were for 
many ages Separated from the reil of mankind. 
This feparation of the human race, by means of 
fo large a fea, prevented in like manner any 
evil and pernicious con (piracy, as the Gonftifioin 
of tongues did." 

And if this account can be feconded by any 
fimilar event related in ancient Heathen Hiftoryj^ 
our fuppofition may deferve a greater degree c£ 

credit 

« 

< From what the Indian {^.y^ tp the Spamardf p. 1 1^, It appeaiiji 
that the Americans themfelves retained fome kind of tradition that 
they were defccnded from thFs Son of Noah. 
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credit* And fuch an event we have recorded by 
Plato in his Dialogue named T'imaus ; in which 
ii« treats of Nature^ or the Syjtem of the Univerfe^ 
its generation or beginning, and the Nature of 
\Man. And as a prelude to his Subjed: he makes 
mention of a Fad that happened in the moft 
^rly ages, the neareft of any known to the be- 
{ginning of the world 5 and that is of a vaft Trad 
i^ land, or an Ifland greater than Libya and Afa^ 
fitiiaCed beyond the bounds of Africa and Ru^ 
/^(jhs^- which, by theconcuffion of an earthquake, 
5i[as^ fwallowed up in the Ocean, Plato intro- 
jiuceth this fad, as related by Solon (one of the 
feft of the feven wife men of Gr^e*^^) who, while 
tlse was in Egypty had heard it of an old Egyp- 
trim Prie/i^ when heTdifcourfed with him con- 
turning the mofi ancient events. This Prieft tell$ 
&4wy that the Greeks, with regard to their know- 
ledge in antiquity, had always been children ; and 
thei)L,informs him of the hiftory of this famous 
Ifldnd (which they knew nothing of before): 
Tlie- defcription of which and its cataftrophe is 
asfdllows (which in itfelf i^ fo remarkable, that 
there muft have been fome ground in nature for 
the tradition of it). " There was formerly an 
iflaind at the entrance of the Ocean, where the 
pillars of Hercules ftand [and fo beyond the then 
jl^ppofed hounds of Europe and Africa^ This 
ijjUnd 'Was larger than all Libya and AJia ; and 
foom it was an eafy paflage to rhany other iflands ; 
jwM' from thefe iflands to all that Continent which 
was oppofite, and next to the true fea [aXuSiwt 
^0^iJ. Yet within the mouth there was a gulf 
'■^ - ' with 



<tam' 
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with a narrow entry. But that Land, which fur- 
rounded the Sea called n^ayo; [Pei-agos, where 
the Divifwn was made] might juftly be called a 
Cofitincnt. — In after-times there happened a dread- 
ful earthquake and an inundation of water, which 
continued for the fpace of a whole day and night, 
and this ifland Atlantis^ being covered and over- 
whelmed by the waves, funk beneath the ocean, 
and fo difappeared : wherefore that Sea [llfAayw] 
is now unpafTable, on account of the flime and 
mud that has been left by the ioimerfed ifland/' 

This paflage of P/ato may receive fomc illuf- 
tration, and the point I am upon, fome degree 
of confirmation, from what occurs in the 1 8th 
ch- of the third book of ^Elian's Hi/lory ofva-- 
rious things. " Theppompus relates a certain dif^ 
courfe that palled between JSdas the Phrygian 
and Silenus. This Silenus was the Ion of a 
Nymph, and was inferior to the Gods, but fu- 
perior to mortals. When thefe two had dift- 
courfcd of many things, Silenus^ above all, tells 
Midas y " That Europe ^ Afia^ and Uhya ought 
to be confidered as Iflands, which the Ocean 
wholly furrounded ; and that that part of the 
world, which lay beyond this, ought only to be 
efteemed the Continent : as it was of an immenfe 
extent, and nourilhed very different and vaftly 
larger kinds of animals than this fide of the 
world; and the men that inhabited it were 
twice as big." 

From what has been offered, I think, we may 
conclude, that Africa and America were once 
joined, or at leall feparated frQm each other bat 

by 
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by a very narrow gulf 5 and that fome time after 
the Flood the earth was divided or parted albnder, 
probably by means bif an earthquake, and then 
this middle land funk beneath the Ocean: 

AccoKDiNG to Scripture this event came to 
pais in the days of Pekgy for we are told, that in 
HIS DAYS the earth was divided^ Froin whence 
fome have imagined, this divifion fell out exactly 
at the time of bis birth ; but the extenfive ex.- 
preflion of bis days rather implies the contrary, 
and denotes that it happened when he was in an 
advanced age, when he had i^tw many days^ hot 
when he had feeri but one. So tnat his naiiie 
muft have been given him prophetically^ in the 
feme manner as v/as Noah's^ under which was 
predicted an event which did not corhc to pafs 
«'till fome hundreds of years after his birth (Gen. 
>. 29. viii. 21.) Several other of the Patriarchs 
alfo had fuch prophetical names. 
;. Now it appears from Gen. xi: 10,-17. ^^^ 
Pekg was born in the i o i ft year after the floods 
^ijd lived 239 years : fo that if the circumftance^ 
that caufed his name to be given him, happened 
Wheh he was in an advanced age, we may fairly 
fuppoib that it fell out about 300 years after the 

Allowing this diftance of time, we mall find 
ijppn, calculation, that there muft have been a 
fijfficicnt number of mankind upon the earth to 
have re-peopled it abundantly, jn order to (he\v^ 
this, and alfo in what mariner the poft-dlluvians 
may bejuftiy fuppofed, even in a natural way, 
. to have feparatcd and difperied, and re- peoplc-d 

L th« 
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the globe, I fhall tranfcribe fbme lines from the 
Abridge ftient of Pi cart's religious CeremonieSy p. 
279. " 'Tis very probable, that America was as 
populous a few centuries after the deluge as it is 
at this time ; after which States and Kingdoms 
were foon formed : however this was done pro- 
greffionally, according as Families feparated, and 
that the children themfelves, becoming Parents of 
a numerous progeny, were obliged to quit th^ 
native countries. Thefe Separations gave rife to 
States, in which ambition and a defire of fuperi- 
ority might even in thofe ages have had fome 
fhare. Neverthelefs 'tis probable that A/ia did 
not fend out any colonies, 'till after having beea 
forced to drive out fuch young people as were 
capable of fubfifting by themfelves. But thefe 
Settlements were very eafily made in thofe times : 
hulbandry was then the only employment 3 man- 
kind then fpent their lives in leading their flocks 
to pafture ; and 'tis by the opportunities which 
rural occupations gave to people, whofe paffions 
were as yet but in their infancy, that the firft 
conquefts were made in Afia^ and the fending 
out of the firft Colonies. A Shepherd, who was 
at the head of a numerous family, matter of fe- 
veral flocks, and who found himfelf well fettled 
in Chaldedy fent one of his Children, or Depen- 
dents, feveral leagues off^, with a detachment of 
oxen, afles, and camels. The flock went gently 
on, grazing in their paflage, and infenfibly drev/ 
farther from the true owner. In the mean time 
the Detachment grew more numerous i from this 
flock there Iprung another. The Shepherd, who 

at 
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at firft was no more than a deputy, beeailie him- 
felf die Mafter and Father of a family : he then 
ahb feparated part of his wealth, and gave it as 
an inheritance to that Son whom he intended 
fhouid fettle in a foreign country, or to feme de- 
pendent that was going to fettle farther off. 

" We prefume that in this manner an hundred 
years was time fufficient to people Europe^ Afia% 
and Africa^ very conliderably ; and an hundred 
more, to people the Continent of America. Let 
us fuppofe for this purpofe, that at the flood Shem^ 
Haviy and y^iphet had each twelve children ", 
and that all thefe children were fit for marriaee 
about fifteen or eighteen years after the flood. 
^Tis very probable, that after they had been mar- 
ried twelve years, they might fee a poflcrity of 
four hundred and thirty-two perfons. In this 
manner Noah might have hczn at the head of 

■L 2 above 



^ Left the fubfequent Calculation fhouid fcem unreafonable, the 
teader is defired to attend to the following, which is founded upon 
a Scripture-matter of fadl. " It is eviocnt from facred Hiftory, 
[Exod. xii. 37.] that in the fpace of about two hundred and fixty- 
fix years, the pofterity of Jacob alone, by his [twelve] fons, a- 
mounted to fix hundred thou/and tnales above the age of twenty, all 
able to go forth to war. Now by lAv.Graunt\ obfervations on 
the bills of Mortality it appears, that about -/<>^- are between the 
ages of iixteen and fifty-fix : which may be near the proportion of 
males numbered to the entire number of them all. So that as 34, 
is to 100, by the Golden Rule, muft^A: hundred thoufand be to the 
iwtirt number of the males of Ifrael at that time : which was there-* 
iw^ one million fevcn hundred Jixty -four thoufund and fe^en hundreds 
To which 2jdAfe7nc:lc:^ near ^^ fewer, as fuppofe, to make the 
fum even, one miilio?; fix hundred thirty -f've thoufand tbrei hundred^ 
xHxt Total \Sf Jhree virUions and four hundred thoufand \ add forty- 
three thoufund for the Le^ites (not included in the former accounts),' 
the efitircfum will at Lijh amount to three millions y and four hundrtd 
f orty ^bne thvfa7:d {Q^h.''\ Whiston's Thecry, p. 250. 
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above five hundred defCehdents in the fpace of 
thirty years ; and if we then fuppofe that every 
one of Noah's great grand-children had ten chil- 
dren, thefe four hundred thirty-tw'o perfons might 
have begot four thoufand three hundred and 
twenty children in ten years time. All this might 
have happened in the Ipace of half a century ; fo 
that multiplying them always by ten, and leav- 
ing an interval of about twenty or twenty-five 
years between one generation and another, AJioy 
Europe, and Africa may have been peopled with 
four hundred thirfy-two millions of inhabitants; 
hundred and Jifty years after the flood. 

" Methinks this could not be difputed, wei 
we only to have regard to the ordinary methoi 
of propagation. 'Tis true indeed, that we fup- 
pofe every Head of a family to have had ter 
children, when probably feveral of thofe Chiefs 
might not have had near fo many. But then 
how many do we fee in our days who have more 
than ten ? and if we confider what Bp. Burnet 
has told us concerning Melf Tronchin and Calan^ 
drill of Geneva j the former of whom, at die age 
of feventy-five, had one hundred and fifteen 
children, or perfons married to his children, that 
could call him Father ; and the other, at the age of 
foity-feverj, had one hundred and five perfons who 
were all his nephews or nieces by his brothers or: 
fifters : if, I fay, we confidcr thefe two inftances, 
'twill be found that our computation is modefl 
enough, for an age when poverty and the cares 
of life had not yet deftroyed man's vigour, nor 
reduced him to the necelTity of refraining from 
marriage 
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marriage (the lawful method of propagation) for 
fear of not being able to fupport his family. But 
although the increafe of our fpecies had for one 
hundred and fifty years been much lefs than we 
have fuppofed it, and that only four hundred mil- 
lions of people had came into the world ; nay 
farther, though we were ftill to fubftrad thirty 
millions from that fum, for the immature and vio- 
lent deaths, difeafes, and wars, which in all pro- 
bability were not fo bloody in thofe ages as they 
have been fince, 'tis very natural to think that 
ibme millions might detach themfelves from the 
remaining three hundred and feventy millions^ in. 
order to feek their fortunes in America. And 
though we afterwards fuppofe, that propagation 
may have been very much prejudiced by reafon 
of the fatigues they labgured under in their voyage, 
and from the change of climate, (Sc, we {hall 
neverthelefs find that ten or twelve millions of 
people may have been able to furnjfti America 
with forty millions of fouls, in fifty years^ time^ 
What is here advanced ought not to be looked 
upon as a paradox, nor (hould any difficulties be 
raifed with relpedt to our calculation ; difficulties 
which are founded only on the length of man'$i 
life in our days. Mankind in thofe ages had not 
invented all thofe pernicious arts, which, at the 
fame time that they ihorten life, do alfo le0ea 
propagation." 

An© if to all this we add the confideration of 
what we are told in Gen. ix. i . wx. That God„ 
immediately after the deluge, bleffed Noah and his^ 
pm i and f aid unto them. Be fruitful and mi^ltiply 

t 3 mi 
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and replenijh the earth 5 if, I fay, we add to the 
above obfervations the confideration of this divine 
Blefling and injunction, we cannot doubt that 
the Progeny of Noah and his Sons was very much 
increafed foon after the Flood, and fufficiently 
numerous to re-people the earth. 

And, when we farther confider, that after the G?;?-p 
fufion of Babel (which happened about an hundred 
years after the deluge) it is faid, Gen. xi. 9. And 
from thence did the Lordfcatter them [/. e. the Pro- 
jectors of Babel] abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth -, I fay, when we confider this, that thofe 
who were reluftant to God's defign were forced 
to go, and doubtlefs many co-operated with the 
divine intention willingly, aiid as n>ankind, within 
two or three hundred years after the flood, were 
abundantly fufficient for re-peopling the whole 
earth, fo we may fairly conclude, that within 
that fpace of time they adtaally peopled it. 

With regard to the brute part of the world, 
they certainly complied with the divine injunc- 
tion, Gen. viii. ly. ^luA 'wej^e fruitjtdj midtiplied 
upon the earthy and bred abundantly. And with 
refpeft to their difperfion, their peculiar qualities 
and inftinfts would prompt them to feek fuch 
countries and climates as would be moft fuitable 
to their natures ; in the fame manner as many of 
them now pafs from one country to another, to 
immenfe diftances, when the alteration of the 
feafon afFeds them. Add to this, that the mil4 
and meek kind of animals, fuch efpecially as were 
defigned to be the prey of others, would natu-^^ 
rally avoid the wUd and rapacious, and the laft 

woul4 
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would as naturally purfue ; fo that both would be 
induced to get as far from the place where the 
ark landed, as they conveniently could ; and by 
this means the whole globe would be foon re-*, 
fupplied with animals. 

Thus then, within two or three hundred years 
after the Deluge, the whole Earth would be re^ 
peopled with men, and flocked with other ani-. 
mals. And as about this time the Earth was 
divided or Iplit afunder, and we may juftly fup- 
pofe that the land, which united Africa and A^ 
tnerica together, fufFered in thi^ divifi07iy was dis- 
joined from the two Continents, and funk beneath 
the Oceans — fo would both Continents be ftill 
inhabited ; though for the time forward the in- 
habitants of each would be feparated from the 
other. 

Thus we have difcovered an eafy way by which 
America might have been, and I apprehend, the 
true way by which it really was fupplied with 
inhabitants after the flood ; a way this, that af- 
fords a very convenient paflage (through a warm 
^nd fruitful climate) for the moft tender and de- 
licate animals, and fuch as could not endure any 
great degree of Cold, and of courfe a very eaiy 
ovi'Q for robuft man. 

As a further proof of the manner In which I 
apprehend America was firft peopled, I (hall here 
iniert a Letter which I received frqm the -Rev. 
Mr. yoneSy on his perufal of the foregoing fheet, 
and alfo an Extra^ from a Spanijh writer^ which 
I did not difcover 'till the above-m^cntioned {beet 

^ad b^en printed off. 
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The Rev. Mr. Tones's Letter. 

S I R, 

I Have lately been favoured with a fight of 
lome printed Pages, containing that part pf 
your work, in vsrhich you account for the peo- 
pling of the American Continent. The point 
'docs well jdeferve to be examined and cleared up ; 
many writers, of little knowledge and lefs Faith, 
having made the obfcure ftate, in which that part of 
the globe remained for fo many Ages, an handle 
for perplexing weak minds with doubts about thci 
authenticity of fornix Articles related in the Holy 

Scripture. ' 

I WAS much pleafed to find, that, without 
knowing it, you are come to the fame conclufion 
with myfelf, and, in part, by the fame premifes 
too. As we have both fallen upon the fam« 
fchcme, y/ithout confulting one another, it is to 
be preiumed, that neither of us can be very far 
from the tralh. 

That the Weftern Continent did once com- 
municate more nearly with Europe and Africa^ 
tlian it ciocs at piefent, I was firft inclined to be- 
licvc on reading the following account of 7V«^- 
rijjl\ one of xht Canary liiands. — That the whole 
Illund is deeply impregnated with Brimjione^ and 
is fuppolld in former ages to have taken fire, and 
blown up all at the fame time.— That many 
mountains of huge Stones, calcined and burnt, 
which appear every where about the Ifland, were 
raifcd and heaved up out of the bovyels of the 
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Earth at the time of that general conflagration ; 
and that even the Pico Teneriffe itfelf was railed 
up by this means to that amazing height at which 
it is now feen. Huge heaps of thefe calcined 
rocks, or pumice ftones, are fpread for three or 
four miles round the bottom of the Picoy in fuch 
a nwnner, as to perfuade any beholder that it 
muft have been generated by the fudden eruption 
of a Volcano : and even to this day, the moun- 
tain fmoaks and burns perpetually, and there re- 
main the very trad:s of the burning rivers of 
Sulphur, as they ran all over the South-weftern 
parts of the Ifland, and deflroyed the ground 
paft recovery. There is a Volcatio m another of 
the Canaries, called the Palme Ifland, which 
raged fo about twelve years before this account 
was written, that it caufed a violent Earthquake 
in Teneriffe^ though at the diftance of near twenty 
leagues, and the people ran out of their houles, 
fearing they would have fallen upon their heads.^ 

Now as it appeared to me, from this relation, 
that the Pico was certainly thrown up by the 
eruption of a Volcano ""y and an Earthquake, in 

^ all 

^ For thefe particulars, fee Dr» Sprat*s Hift. of the Rcyal So- 
fV/y, p. 200. 

* This Suppojition will not at all invalidate the Account given of the 
Formation of Mountains in the fubfequent part of this Treatife ; for the 
Pico is no other than ?iformIefs Majs^ or huge Heap of Rubhijhy con- 
iifting of burnt Stones and Cinder s^ and was as certainly thrown out by 
a Volcano as the famous Monte di Cinere in the Lucrine Lake was, 
or as thofe little Iflands, or rather Molesy in the bay of Sant-Erini in 
Ac Archipelago were raifed by fubterrancan fires and combuftible 
Explofions in the year 1707 [fee N'^* 314 of Philof, Tranf."], As 
peither of thefe Eminences have any thing fimilar to the horizontal 
Jlrata or internal Conftitution of Mountains, fo they cannot come 
Hnder the denomination of fuch, nor ought they to be calUd 
Moimtaim or IJlands^ as fome writers have named them. 
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all probability the moft violent that ever happened 
in the world, and fuch as muft have made ftrange 
havoc k, the monument of this Cataflxophe being 
ib lingular in its height — a Thought fuddenly 
ftruck me, that in fbme very remote age, a great 
alteration might have been made in this part of 
the globe, and a vaft tradl of land fwallowed up 
in the Oc<^an, of v^hich the Canaries^ Azores^ and 
perhaps the great banks of Newfoundland alfo, 
are lb many remaining fragments, ftanding like 
pieces of a wreck above the waves, and ftill ex-» 
hibiting to us fome foot-fteps, as it were, of the 
ancient path that once led from Africa to the 
WeJl'Indies. I was ib poffefled with this notion, 
that I could not help propofing it jto fome learned 
friends, long before I had heard of Plato's tra-^ 
dition, as a probable conjefture, whereby the 
peopling of Ajnerica might be accounted for; and 
endeavoured to recommend it to their confidera- 
tion, by placing a terreftrial Globe before them. 

You may imagine then, with what fatisfac^ 
tion I found this opinion confirmed even beyond 
my hopes, when the paffage you have extra<Sed 
from Plato s Ttimmis firft occurred to me. This 
paffage is referred to by Pliny the natural hifto- 
rian, y and it is hardly to be imagined, that fuch 
a curiofity in its kind fhould efcape the notice of 
fo indefatigable a Compiler; though it was of 
much lefs value to him then, than to us now, 
America was then unknown ; and there was no 

profpedt,, 

y In totum (mare fell.) ahfiuUt terras^ frimum omnium uhi AtJan'^ 
ileum mare ejl, fi Platoni credUtius, unmenfo ffatio% Plin. Nat. Hiftv 
Lib. 2, cap. 90i 
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profpeft, that the tradition, which Solon pickt up 
in Egypty would ever be confirmed as an article 
of true hiftory by the difcovery of a new world. 
Therefore Pliny fpeaks of it with fome doubt, 
inferting the words— ^ Platojzi Cfcdimus : and 
fome of the ancient Commentators on the works 
of Plato did, for the fame reafon, convert the 
whole into an Allegory. And fome excufe may 
be made for the Critics who did it in thofc days, 
but none at all for thofe who would do it now ; 
as it muft appear to any perfon that will confult 
the judgment of Serranus in this matter, who^ 
in his preface to the T'imauSy is very fevere upoa 
thefe unfeafonable allegorizers, and refutes them 
copioufly from the words of Plato himfeif. It 
T^as very ill-judged in Acoflay therefore, to men- 
tion this ftory from PlatOy and put it off with 
the obfolete pretence of its being an allegorical 
difcourfe ^. He hath indeed urged fome reafons 
in defence of what he fays, but they are too 
trivial to deferve any particular coniideration. We 
are obliged then to underftand it as an hiftoricai 
tradition. Thofe w^ho are inclined to flight it, 
and think the Earthquake Plato has defcribed is 
incredible, becaufe fome fabulous circumilances 
are blended with the account, fliould endeavour 
to {hew us, what could poflibly give rife to fuch 
a Report in the eaftern world: for that Plato 
ihould fo exprefly defcribe an cppofite continent 
^mu KXTocvTMfv TjTTfifcv) fucli 38 is aftually now difco- 
vered, together with the way that led to it from 
the Streights of Gibraltar^ and that this flrange 

report 

J Acpfias Nat. and Moral Hiji. of the Indies^ p. 72. 
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report fhould be grounded on no antient know* 
ledge of the American continent, and prove to be 
true afterwards only by accident — all this would 
be more incredible than the matter reported, 
which, if the natural monuments of this great 
Earthquake, ftill fubfifting, are taken into the 
account, has all the appearance of truth that can 
be defired. 

The celebrated Abb^ le Phifche^ Author of the 
SpcSlacle de la Nature^ ^ tells us, it has been af- 
ferted by many learned men, that there was for- 
merly a communication between Africa and A^ 
merica : but he unfortunately fuppofes this opi- 
nion to have been wholly derived from a miftake 
in Ptolomys antient Chart of the then-known 
world, which ftretches out the continent of Africa 
too far to the Weft ^ and obferves withal, that the 
pretenfion is defeated by what Herodotus relates 
of the voyage that was frequently made from the 
Ped Sea^ round the Cape oj Good Hope^ to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules 'y which could not have been, 
had the continent oi Africa been extended to the 
Weft-Indies. This Objedion will not in the 
leaft affed: any thing you have faid upon the Sub* 
jed : for Herodotus is fpeaking of what was done 
long after the Divifion of the continents had taken 
place ; and even before that divifion, according to 
the Geography of PlatOy there was a gulf which 
afforded a paflage round the weftern coaft of Af-- 
rick to the mouth of the Mediterranean Sea. 

No reafonable Objedtion, therefore, can be 
made to your Solution of this difficulty. Every 

candi4 
; Vol. IV. p. 43. 
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candid Inquirer into Antiquity and Phyfical Know-^ 
ledge will hold himfelf obliged to you for the 
curious Obfervations you have thrown in by the 
way ; and the piety of your defign muft recom- 
mend it to every fincere friend of Divine Reve- 
lation. 

Before I conclude, it may not be impertinent 
to add, that although the more Southerly parts of 
the continent of America were originally peopled, 
in your way, from the countries that lie near the 
Mediterranean \ it is by no means improbable, 
that the Northern parts may have received inhabi- 
t^uits from fome other <juarters of the Globe, 

In a Natural Hiftory of Greenland^ written fb 
lately as the year 1741, by Ham EgidiuSy a Da* 
nijh Miffionary, we are informed, that it is yet 
undetermined whether Greenland does not join to 
America^ on the North-weft fide, round Davis's 
Streights. The Hiftorian himfelf inclines to the 
affirmative. He adds moreover, that the Nor^ 
wegiansj who difcovered it in 982, were not the 
firft inhabitants i Jbr that theyjound "wild people on 
the Weji-Jide of the country ^ whom he takes to have 
been Americans. Now the Country of Greenland^ 
to the South-eaft, is not fo far, either from Ice^^ 
landy Lapland^ or Norway ^ but that various ac- 
cidents in former ages may have occafioned fome 
communication between them. And thus much 
for the North'WeJierly parts of America. If we 
go to the North-eajierly parts, it is ftill more pro- 
bable, that fome colonies may have been trans- 
planted thither from Tartary. Father Avrii^ a 
Jefuit-Miffionary of France ^w^ho with fome others 

undertook 
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undertook the difccvery of a new way by la«d 
into China^ n)ct with a t'i^.mous Naturalift among 
the MufcGihcS^ who gave bim the following ac- 
count : — " That hi the extren-ic parts of Tkr- 
tary\ to the North-cad, there is a great River, 
called Kaivciiur^ at the mouth of which is a fpa- 
cious Ifland well peopled. The Inhabitants go 
frequently, with their wives and families, upoa 
the frozen Sea, to hunt the Behemoth^ an amphi- 
bious animal, v/hofe teeth are in great requeft* 
It happens many times that, being farprized by 
a fudden Thaw, they are cut off from all com- 
munication with the land, and carried away, no- 
body knows whither, on huge floating Iflands of 
Ice. For my part (added this phiiolopher) I am 
perfuaded, feveral of thefe Hunters have been 
carried to the moft Northern parts of America^ 
which are not far oft: and what confirms me in 
this, the Americans of thole parts have the fame 
countenance and complexion with thofe unfortu- 
nate Iflanders, wliom a violent thirft after gain 
expofes in that manner to be traniported into a 
foreign region." ^ The Hiftorian adds from his 
own Obfervation, that there are alfo, in that part 
6f America^ feveral of thole creatures whidh arei 
fo common in Mufcovy^ and efpecially Beavers, 
which miglit have been conveyed by the fame 
means. But to determine a mutter of fuch im- 
portance, it (hould be inquired, whether there 19 
any affinity bctv^ecn their languages; for if that 
fliould appear, there would remain no farther 
doubt. 

As 
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As to the Author you have undertaken to con- 
fute, he, it feems, would have America to have 
been exempt from that Deluge, by which the reft 
of the world was overflowed. This, as you juftjy 
obferve, is confuted by a tradition among the A-^ 
mericans themfelves concerning the Flood : and 
it is certainly put out of all difpute by the natural 
Evidence afforded by the country itfelf, in which 
the fpoils of the Sea are found as plentifully as in 
other parts of the world. If I remember right, 
J orice communicated to you Ibme ^ecinaens of 
Feffil bodies that came from thence. Since that 
time, you muft undoubtedly have enriched your 
Colledion with a grqat many more from the 
Weji'Indies. 

I am, Sir^ 

(Heartily wifhing you dl fuccefs in your laudable Uujertaking,} 

Tour ^vety fincsre Friendp 

Wad EN HO, A^i obedient humble Ser^vant^ 

June 20, L761. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM 

UHiJloire de la Bicouverte et de la Conquete du Perou r 

Traduitc de L'Efpagnol D'Augustin de Zaratb, 

Par S. D. C. 
A Amsterdam; Ann. 1700. 

* TV /f ANY doubts ahd objedtiorts have beeii 
X V X formed concerning the firft people who 
fome ages fince dwelt in PerUy and it has been 
often aflced, How ctiuld they get thither^ feeing 
this country is (as it really is) parted hy fuch in 
extent of ocean from that \Vhere the firft inha- 
bitants of this world lived ? It feems to me that 
this difficulty may be folv'd by an aceount givfcn 
by Plato in his T'imaus or Dialogue on Nature^ 
and which he fets down more fully in the fol- 
lowing (the Atlantic) Dialogue/ There he re- 
lates, that " the Mgyptians faid in honour of the 
Athenians^ that, after the defeat of fome deffdin 
kings who came by fea with a numerous army^ 
they had part of a vaft ifland called Atlantiquei 
juft beyond the pillars of Hercules. That this 
ifland was larger than all Afia and Africa to- 
gether, and that it was divided into ten kingdoms 
by Neptuney one of which he allotted to each of 
his ten fons, beftowing the largeft and beft on 
his eldeft fon Atlas y * To this he adds divers 
particulars concerning the cuftoms and the wealth 
of this ifle, but above all about a fumptuous 

temple 
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temple in the metropolis, the walls of which 
were entirely decked and covered with gold and 
iilver, and the roof covered with copper, with 
many other particulars too long to enumerate 
here, and which may be feen in the original. It 
is certain that many of the cuftoms and ceremo- 
nies, mentioned by this author, are yet to be {t^n 
in the provinces of Peru. From this ifle one 
may pafs to other large iflands beyond, and which 
are not far from the firm land, near which is the 
true fea. 

^ But hear the words of Plato in the begin- 
ning of his TimceuSy where Socrates thus ha- 
rangues the Athenians^' *^ It is looked on as a 
fad:, that in times part your city refiftcd a great 
number of enemies who came from the Atlantic 
Sea, and had taken and pofleffed almoft all £«- 
rope and A^a -, for then this ftrait was navigable, 
and near it was an ifland juft beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, which they faid was larger than A/ia 
' and Africa put together. From this ifland was- an 
eafy paflage to others that were near it, and op- 
poute t^e Continent, or the main land bordering 
on the true fea -, for one may juftly call that fea the 
truejea or ocean, and the land I mentioned the 
Continent or main Land^^ ^ Juft below Plato 
adds,' " Nine thoufand years ago happened a 
great change, the fea furrounding this ifle fweiled 
fo high by a prodigious increafe of water, that in 
one day and night it covered the whole ifland, 
and fwallowed and totally engulphed it ; and that 
die iea in this place has been ever flnce fo filled 
with mud and fands^ that no one can fail oyer it» 
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or pa6 by it to thofe other iflands on the firm 
i&nd." 

' Some deem this relation an allegory, as Mar^ 
Jiiiui Ficinus tells us in his notes on T^imiem. 
Neverthelefs mod commentators on Plato^ even 
Platinm and Ficinus himlelr look on this account 
not as a fidion but an bijhncal 'Tnitb. Befides ; 
one can by no means think that the nine thou- 
fand years which he mentions is a proof of its 
being a fable, becaufe, according to Eudoxm, one 
muft count them after the ^Egyptian manner, not 
as fo'.ar but as lunar years, that is to fay, nine 
thouiand months, anfwering to feven hundred 
and fifty years. On this fubjeft one may obferve, 
that all hiftcrians and cofmographers, antient and 
modern, call that Sea, in which this ifland was 
engulphed, the Atlantic Ocean, retaining 
even the very Name the ifland bore ; which feems 
a fuffident proof that there had been fuch an 
ifland. 

' Admitting then the truth of this hifl:ory, 
Jio one can deny this ifland (beginning near the 
ilraits of Gibraltar) to have been of that extent, 
from the north fouthward and from the eaft 
Weftward, as to be more than as large as j^Jia 
and Africa. By the other neighbouring iflands 
are doubtlefs meant Hif'paniola, Cuba, 'Jamaica., 
St, Johns, and thole on the Coaft. By the Con- 
tinent or Firm-land, (oppoiite to thofe ifles) men- 
tioned by Plato, is certainly meant Hhat land 
which is even to this day called 'Terra Ftrma, 
with the other provinces, which from Magellan 
northward comprife Peru, Popayan, Cas-dei-orOy 
Paraguay^ 
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Paraguay y Nicaragliaj Guatimtitay New-Spain^ 
Seven^txrwns^ Florida^ the Bacailaos^ and north up 
to Norway. Without dbabt this vaft trad of land 
is larger than the three quarters of the then 
knotvn world. And one muft not be furprized 
at this new worWs not having been difcovcred by 
the RomanSj or arty of thofe other nations that at 
different times abode in Spain-, becavife one may 
reafbr^bly imagine that the Yore-mentioned fup- 
pofed difficulty of navigating this fea then re- 
mained. This indeed I have heard faid, and can 
fee no difficulty in believing that this fhould eafily 
prevefit the difcovery of this nfeW world men- 
tioned by Plato. The authority of this philofophei: 
is enough to convince me of the truth of this af- 
fair, and I make no queftion but our new-^found 
world is the fame as that main hand or Continent 
of which he fpeaks ; as whatever he has faid of 
it perleiflly correfponds with our modern Difco- 
veries ; particularly in what he fays of this land, 
that it is adjacent to the true fea^ which is what 
we now call the Great South Sea ; in comparifon 
of the vaft extent of which, the Mediterranean 
Sea and Northern Ocean are but as rivers. Ha- 
ving cleared up this difficulty thus far, it leems 
no way hard to fuppofe, that men could eafily 
pafs from the Atlantic and its mighiouHng I/les 
to what we call the Continent or Terra Firma, 
and thence by land, or even by th« South Sea, to 
Peru. 

* Thus I have declared what feems to me 
xnoft probable on a fubjeft fo perplexed, on ac- 
count of its antiquity, and alfo becaufe one can 
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Deduced from a great Variety of Circumftances, 
on and in the Terraqueous Globe. 
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I Am now come to lay before the reader what 
natural proofs may be deduced from the 
prefgnt fituatioii^ qf things in the earth, 
in favour of the MofaiQ defcriptioA pf the De-. 
luge. 

And here, I (hall feled^^z^r Particularly which 
if I can evincei, the truth of the whole will, 
J believe, be readily admittedji viz. if I cat\ 

prove— 



^^" 4ibundi. 
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Natural Proofs of the Deluge. Part III. 

I. That there is a quantily of water in the earth 
abundantly fufficient jor fooding it to the height re- 
prefented in "Scripture -, 

II. That this water didaBually thus overjiow it-y 

III. Tliaf^ during this Flood, the foUd fruSiure 
or compages of the earth was dijohed^ all the mine- 
ral and metallic matter reduced to its original cor- 
pufclesj and affumed up into the -water ; Jo that the 
'whole conflituted one fluid mafi or colluvies j 

IV. That all this matter, together with the ani- 
mal and •vegetable bodies inchjed 'u;iihin it, fubfded 
again^ and formed the prefent folid firata of the 
earth. 

If, I fay, I can prove thefe four points-, the 
truth of the Mofaic delcription of the Flood can- 
not, I think, well be dilputed. 

And I. to fliew. That there is a fujicient quatu^m 
tify of water in the earth for covering all the hrgj^ 
mountains under the whole heaven, or rather l' 
whole furface of the Earth above the height < 
the higheft mountains. 

This has been thought the main and principi 
hinge on which the whole affair of the Deluge 
turns, the Caiifafne qua mn of folving that gran4 
cataftrophe; for unlets we can procure fuHicieqtj- 
materials for the work, it would be idle to at^ 
tempt the folution of the effeft. And all natur& 
both from above and from below, has been ran3 
fecked by levcral writers on this fubjcdt to fing 
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out a place where there lies a quantity of water 
fufficient for flooding the earth; which, con- 
fidcring the light that writers in general have 
looked upon the deluge in, namely as a flood of 
waters ii^rely ov^erflowijtg the t^rreftrial parts of 
the globe, is a matter of fome furprize that they 
ihould be at a lofs to find a fuitable quantity : 
for let any one but caft his eye over a map or 
globe of the earth, and he will at once perceive 
that the Ocean and Seas greatly exceed the ter- 
reftriai parts, and if he will take a nearer and 
more accurate furvey, and add to the account the 
fpaces occupied by all the rivers and lakes upon 
the earth, he will find, that the dry land com- 
prehends not more than, if fo much as, one third 
part of the earth's furface. And as. it is well 
known, that the fea 13 unfathomable in many 
places, and that its depth is equal to tlie height 
of the mountains ; "^ fo it is evident, and manifefl 

to 

c SeeVARENius's Geography^ by Shaw, Vol. I. p. 123, \q^ — 8, 
As I fhall have occafion to quote this Treatife hereafter, it may 
not be amifs to acquaint the reader with its authority and charadler. 
Sir I/aac Neavton thought it fo judicious and ufeful a work, that he 
reprinted an accurate Latin editiou of it at Cambridge^ for th^ ufe 
of the Students in that Univerfity. This edition meeting with a 
quick fale, and confequently foon becoming fcarce. Dr. Bentley 
importuned Dr. Jurin to print another edition, and to affix an ap- 
pendix of later Difcoveries. Mr. Dugdale publiihed an Englijh 
Iranjlation from Jurin s edition, with feveral additional notes; 
which has fince been revifed, correded, and re -publiihed by jyr. 
Sharyj. And I fcarce know a more ufeful Book for a Student ia 
Philofophy to begin with. 

See alfo Hijioire Phyfiqtie de la Mer far Comte de Ma r s i l l i , p, 1 1 . 
This alfo is a valuable Treatife, and the Author of it fo well known 
for his indefatigable indufby, judgment, and accuracy in making 
experiments and obfervations upon the tops of the high eft moun- 
tains, the deepeft caves, and even the bottom of the Seja, thai; I 
tieed 0)4/ to m^ntipu his x^amp (0 g^ix\ credit to his Y^ook, 
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to fenfe, that there is a quantity of water in the 
earth capable ot" covering all the high mountains 
under the whole heaven. But as this adt oi barely 
covering the mountains will not anfwer the de- 
icription of the Flood as given in Scripture, nor 
fuit with the ef'eSls of that Flood as they are now 
dilcernible upon and in the earth (of which here- 
after) fo we muft find out a quantity even greater 
than this. But what 1 have faid may ferve to 
pave the way, and lelfen the wonder the reada; 
may conceive concerning the quantity of watcc. 
j-equifite for fuch a grand tranfaftion. 

The Prelude to which mighty event was, ac- 
cording to Alq/es, "The breaking up of the fountains 
cj the Great Deep. What this Great Deep or 
Abyfi is, has been fhewn already, namely, that it 
is an immenfely large Refervoir of water lying 
teneath the circular (hell of the earth, commu- 
nicating with all lefler Deeps or Seas, and afford- 
ing fupplies for the numerous rivers upon the 
earth. Such is the Scriptural account of this A* 
byfs, fee p. 43, ^c 

Let us now fee what reafon there' is to 
lieve, from a view of the ftrudlure and parts 
this globe, that there is fuch a fub:erraneous ma5 
gaaine of water. 

1. The firji argument which I Ihall bring in 
proof of this Abyfs is (to fpeak in the words of 
Scripture wherever we can) That ail the rivers run 
into the Sea, and yet the Sea is not full, or docs 
not reach the height of or run over its fhores. 
This is a fail as furprifing as it is apparent ; but, 
like other common truths, the obvioufnefs of it 

leffen^ 
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leffens the wonder, and takes off the weighty confi- 
derations deducible therefrom. But the Event in 
itfelf is truly wonderful, and dcferves our parti- 
cular notice on the prefent occafion. 

To enumerate and defcribe all the rivers upon 
the earth would be endlefs and, impoflible. I 
fhali therefore mention fome of the largeft^ in 
order that we may form a judgment of the 
quantity of water poured into the Sea by all of 
them. 

The Danube^ after it has ran a courfe of above 
two thoufand miles, and received by the way fixty 
rivers, (thirty of which are fo large as to be na- 
vigable) throws itfelf, by five or fix great ftreams, 
with fuch rapidity, into xht Euxine Sea, that its 
water continues frefh and unmixt with the fait 
for twenty leagues. Its depth, in moft places, is 
two hundred Jeet. [Collier's Hijloncaly Geogra- 
phical , &c. Di^ionary.] 

The Folgay after it has taken an irregular tour 
of two thoufand nine hundred miles, and increafed 
its ftream by the addition of two hundred rivers 
z,nd brooks, difcharges itfelf by twenty-Jive mouths 
into the Cafpian Sea, and makes that Sea lefs 
brackifli for many leagues. [Atlas GeograpJjus yVo\. L 
p. 164. Varenius, p. 291.] 

The Oby, a river in Siberia, in fome places 
half a league, and in others a whole league broady 
runs for about two thoufand four hundred miles 
(without reckoning its windings) and then empties 
itfelf hy fix mouths into the Icy Sea. [Atlas Geog. 
p. 165. Varenius's Geography, Yo\. L p. 349.] 

To which we may add the Jenifa^ about ten 

weeks 
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weeks journey diftant from the former river, and 
equal, if not fuperior to it, both in length and 
breadth. 

The CroccaniSi or yel/ow river of China, after 
having flowed through fcveral Provinces for more 
than t^vo tboufand miles, tails at length into the 
Eaft-Sea. [Le Comte's Obfervaliom made in a 
yourney through the Rinpire of China, p. 1 08.] 
Not far from this is the Kiam, remarkable for its 
depths being unfathomable in fcveral places, fo 
that the ChiTiefe have a proverb among them 
which fays, The Scabaib no bounds, and the Kiam 
bdtb m bottom. This impetuous river (which is 
fo very rapid when the torrents trom the moun- 
tains increafe its ftream, that it frequently bears 
away the iflands that lye in its channel, and buries 
them under its waves) after having ran a courle 
of iii;elve hundred miles, diiburthensitfelf into the , 
Eaft-Sea of China. 

The Ganges, famous for its length, breadtl: 
and depth, hcmg nc^a fifteen hundred miles longjj 
and in its narrowctf places eight mila broad, inn 
the moft open parts tiveniy ; and feldom fo iballo^ 
but that its depth meafuresan hundred feet. [Sal 
mon's modern Gazetteer t Hey LY^'&CofmograJ}&^ 

p. 879.] 

The Euphrates, after having ran a courfe of 
about a ihoufand miles, joins that remarkably rapid 
river the Tigris (after the 'Tigris had pafled a 
courfe of about fiije hundred miles) and both of 
them, about fixty miles beyond their union, ex-» 



^ mem, auout jixiy nmes oeyonu tncir union, cx-» 

^^B onerate themielves into the Perfuin Gulph. ^m 

^^1 The Nile takes its rife in i2deg. of N. La^f 
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and having flowed fifteen hundred miksy nearly 
from South to North, divides into two branches, 
and then falls into the Mediterranean Sea. [Sal- 
mon's prefentjiate of M nations^ Vol. V. p. ic] 

The Niger ^ the longed river in Africa , after 
a courfe of two ihoufandfour hundred miles^ emp- 
ties itfelf by fix great ftreams into the Atlantic 
Ocean. [Varenius, p. 349. Collier's Di^.] 

The Zairey another river in Africa^ which, 
though it does not equal any of the above in the 
length of its courfe, yet exceeds them all in its 
breadth, being at its mouth twenty-eight miles 
broad, and rufhes into the Ethiopic Sea with fo 
great a forot^ as to preferve its waters pure and 
frefh for ten miles commonly, for fifteen at other 
times. [Heylyn's Cofmog. p. 989, 995.] 

But if we pafs into America^ we fliall find 
rivers exceeding any yet mentioned. The river 
of St. Laurence^ after haying ran through and 
been fed by feveral great Lakes, and taken a 
courfe of one thoufand five hundred miles (and its 
fource yet unknown) difcharges itfelf into the 
gulph of St. Laurence 5 being at its mouth be- 
tween 7^w;^/y and eighty miles broad, and twohun^ 
dred fathoms deep. [Collier's DiSlJ\ 

The Pari a or Oronoque is navigable for a ihou^ 
fand miles by fliips of burden, and two thoufand 
by boats and pinnaces ; and, having received into 
its channel an Imndred rivers^ openeth into the iea 
with fixteen mouths^ which part the earth into fo 
many iflands. [Heylyn's Cofmography^ p. 1056.] 

Rio de la Plata^ in length from its firft foun- 
tain two thoufand miles^ in breaddi at its fall into 

the 
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die Sea ftxty miles, and of lb violent a ftream, 
tiiat the Sea, for ruany leagues togetlier, altercA J] 
Dot the tafte of it. []bid.] I 

Thf. River of the 'Amazons, erteemed the 
greateft in the world ; Orc/lana is reported to have 
failed in \t Jive thoufand miles, including the fe- 
veral turnings and windings he took ; in many 
places i[ is fo deep as to be unfathomable; and, 
at the time of its highell rifings, the Current is 
im hundred and eighty miUs broad, and ruthes into 
the Sea with fuch impetuofity as to preferve its 
natural tafte and colour for more than thirty 
miles. [Ibid. CooKEi Foyage to the Smth Sea, 
&c. p. 254.] »■• 

Now to the above let any one make an addi-- 
tion of all the remaining rivers upon the earthy 
and then conceive within himfelf what an im- 
mcnfe profufion of water muft be poured into 
the Ocean, 1 need not fay, yearly, monthly, but 
daily, or even hourly. — It was the opinion of that 
accurate Geographer Varenius, ^ [and to which, I 
believe, every one upon mature confideration will 
confent, as Bp. Stillingfleet, Dr. Plot, Stackhoiijc, 
and others have donej thzt each of the larger fort 
of rivers (and fuch, every one of thofe that I 
have mentioned above, may well be efteemed, 
and many others that are not mentioned) emp- 
ties into the Sea, in one year's time, a quantity of 
vJater fuficiefii to cover the ichole furface of the 
earth. And if Jeveral rivers, Jingly confidered, 
throw in Jtjch a quantity^ and Jbme of them a 
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far greater^ what muft all of theih added to- 
gether effund ? 

In order to fee what a quantity this would 
amount to, and to what a height, if it was poured 
upon the earth, it would arife, let us fuppoie, 
that the mouths of all the rivers, or the places ♦ 
where they enter into the Sea, were ftoppcd and 
dammed up fo high, that their currents were di- 
verted from rufhing into the fea, and turned 
back upon the dry-land ; and how foon would 
the higheft mountains be covered ? — For, if one 
river, in one year's time, produces a quantity fiiif- 
ficient to effect this, (or rather twice as much as 
would be fufficient, for the dry land occupies 
but one third part of the earth's fur^ce) and 
there are many fuch rivers, and feveral much 
hrger, and if all the lefler ftrcams were united, 
they would exceed the larger already mentioned. 
How foon, I fay, in this cafe, muft the hlgheil 
mountains be covered? Surely, not many days^ 
if hours^ would be requifite for iiich an inunda- 
tion« 

Now when we confider, that luch an incon- 
ceivably great quantity of water is daily ^ or at 
leaft weekly^ difcharged into the Sea, and yet the 
Sea is notjull^ nor even any vifible increafe pro- 
duced thereby. What an immenfely large re- 
ceptacle muft . there be beneath the Ocean and 
the Land for containing fuch an afTemblagc of 
water ? Well might it be called in Scripture The 
GREAT DEEP, as all lefler Deeps or Seas arc 
nothing in comparifon to it. 

Allowance indeed muft be made in the 

above ' 
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above calculation, for the quantity of water that is 
raifed from the Ocean in vapour by the beat of the 
fun, &c. which fome have been ib extravagant as 
to imagine to be equal to That which is poured 
into the Ocean by all the rivers upon earth ; and 
• therefore they fuppofe, that what the Sea gets by 
the rivers it lofes by evaporatioii ; and fo a mutui, ■ 
and equable interchange is preferved. M 

But furely this Hypothecs can never ftand thJl 
examination of common fenfe or experiments. ' 

For \ft. It is well known, that the vapours 
and rain fall upon the Sea, as well as upon the 
land ; and "Cnz fmface of the Ocean is full as large 
again as That of the dry land ; fo we may juftly 
fnppofe that two thirds of what is raifed in va- 
pour returns from whence it came, without fall- 
ing upon the dry land. 

idly. Befides, as, it has been obferved " This 
is a Summer reafon, and would pafs very ill in 
winter, efpecially in our Northern climate, when 
the heat of the Sun is much lefs powerful ;" and 
yet our Seas have no fuch fenfible diminution in 
ijummcr, or overflux in winter, as might be ex- 
peiited, if their increafe and decreafe depended 
fo much upon vapiurs. And, 

3i//>', 1 may add too, This is a day reafon^ and 
will not hold in the night ; %vhen the vapours 
frequentlv fall nearly as faft as they rofe in the 
precedent day. 

Bur, 4?%, Since the favourers of this hypo- 

thcfis Juppo'e, That the fupply of all the rivert 

upon earth is owing to the vapours that are raijed 

Jrom the Sea, carried from thence by "wind, and 

condem ' 
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eondenjed againji thejides of mountains^ andfo tricks 
ling down through the crannies of the rochy enter 
into the hollow places thereof form colleBions of 
water y &c. from whence they i£ue cut at the frjl 
erifce they can find^ and by this means conjiitute 
Springs and Rivers 5 fince, I fay, they hold 
this hypothefis as a confequence of the former, it 
fliould follow. That as the evaporations are greater 
in Summer time than in Winter^ fo the Springs 
and Rivers (which depend upon the quantity of 
thefe evaporations) ought to be higher and fuller in 
Summer than in Winter 5 the contrary to which 
is well known to be faft, at leaft in our Northern 
regions \ unlefs when the vapours happen to be 
congealed and frozen into Snow, as foon as they 
fall 5 and then they of courfe (in their frozen and 
confined ftate) cannot afford any lupply for the 
augmentation of rivers ; and in this cafe, or in 
fuch places where this happens, the rivers gene- 
rally remain of the fame height in Winter as in 
Summer. Which laft confideration will furniih 
another argument againft the opinion of tliofe 
who afcribe the origin of Springs and Rivers to 
the condenfation of vapours againft the fides of 
mountains, ^c. for it is obferved by Mr. Rxty^ 
(who himfelf travelled over the Alps) " That the 
tops of the Alps above the fountains of four of 
the greateft rivers in Europe^ the Rhine, the 
RhofnCy the Danube, and the Po, are for about 
fix months in the year confiantly covered with Snow 
to a great thicknefs ; fo that there are no vapours^ 
all that while that can touch thofe mountains, 
and be by them condenfed into water : there fails 

nothing 
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nothing there but Snow ; and that, continuing all 
that while on the ground 'without di/folutmi, hin- 
ders all accefs of vapours to the earth, If any 
role, or were by winds carried fo high in that 
form, as I am confident there are not. And yet 
. for all tliat do not thofe Springs foil, but con- 
tinue to run all 'winter, and it is likely too, 'witkr 
out diminution." 

But, Laftly, this Hypotheiis — that the orii 
of Springs and Ri'vers is owing to "vapours con- 
denfed into neater and rain, and that the quantity 
of water 'which is evaporated from the Ocean is 
equal to that 'which is poured into it by all the rivers 
upon the earth — has been fo fully examined and 
confuted by Dr. Cualtieri in anl'wer to Dr. Va- 
lifnieri (who maintained the above hypothefis) 
and this too, by making the moft realonable, or 
rather over-realbnable allowances to the favourers 
of tlxis hypothefis, that I fhall only tranfcribc 
part of what Dr. Gualtieri has faid on this head, 
as it is abridged in the Memoirs of Literature for 
^ug. ij'2.^. " After this, Dr. Gualtieri under- 
takes to prove the ivipojjibility of afcribJng the ori- 
gin of Spri?2gs and Rivers to rain-ivater, &c. — 
To demonftrate this impoffibility, it ought to be 
proved, that the quantity of rain-water is Jar from 
iei}ig Jufficient to keep up the continual ccurfe of 
Jprings and rivers. And to fet that propofition in 
its full light, one muft determine by a calcula- 
tion the quantity of rain-water, and the quantity 
of the water of thofe rivers that fall into the leaj 
and if one exceeds the other confiderably, 
queftion will be decided. 



J 
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It refiilts (fays the Author) from the obferva^ 
tions made by the Paris Academy, for the fpace 
of nineteen yearSy that the mean quantity of rain, 
that falls at Parisy is about eighteen or nineteen 
inches high every year. ® To find how much it 
rains in Italy during one year, the Author re- 
quires, that the whole furface of that Country ba 
reduced to an oblong redangular parallelogram j 
the length whereof be of fix hundred miles of 
Bolognay and the breadth of one hundred and 
twenty* In the next place, he fuppofes that all 
the water falling upon that extent of ground, in 
the fpace of one year, is kept in, . without being 
able to run out ; that water, in this fuppofi- 
tion, will rife, according to the obfervations of* 
the Academy, to the height of one foot and a 
half\ and if the whole be calculated, it will ap- 
pear to amount to the fum of two trillions^ /even 
- hundred billions of cube feet of water ^ that fall in 
one year upon the furface of all Italy. Now, in 
order to know the quantity of water carried into 
the fea by all the rivers of that country in one 

N year^ 

« it may be pf opcr to make a few remarks here, i ft. That ifi 
has been now determined by a courfe of obfervations that have 
been futCeflively continued by the Profeflbrs of the Academy fot* 
no lefs than fifty rjkje year s^ that at a medium, or one year with 
another, there falls no more than^jr/^^/r inches and eight lines Q^rmni 
fee Temple man's ExtraBs from the Memoirs of ihe Academy at 
Paris f Vol. H. p. 327 j juft printed, cdly. That uftder the term 
Rain is alfo included all the water that falls in fno<w^ de^-w^ nfapours, 
$cc. 3dly. That this quantity is meafured almoll as foon as it 
falls, and the fum total dettrmined from thefe fevcral lelTer mea- 
surements ; and no allowance made for what would otherwife have 
been carried off by ivinds, by exhalations^ confumed in 'vegetatiovi 
imhihed by the earthy Set, which, if t^ken intO the account^ WOttlA 
greatly lef&n the above ejlimate. 
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year, we muft fuppofe a canal of a depth and 
breadth proportionable to the dimenfions of thole 
rivers, whereof thofe that fall into the (en arc iwa 
httndred in number, without reckoning the other 
rivers, brooks, fountains, fubterraneous canals, 
Gfc. Dr. Guakieri^ before he determines the 
length and breadth of fuch a canal, obferves that 
the Po is near a mile broad at its entrance into the 
fea. If we add to the waters of the Po thofe of 
jbteen other j^reai rii-ers-, can we allow to a ca*^ 
nal that (hould contain them all lefs than . 
mile or fiue thoufand feet in breadth, and tiveat 
feet in depth ? If we add ftill the water of i 
fmall rivers, and of all the fountains and fprings 
that fall into the fea, can any one believe that 
thofe waters coUefted can be contained in fuch i 
canal? [Doubtlefs not.]" 

'* However, the Author is willing to reduct 
the breadth of that canal to that of one thoufand 
two hundred and fifty feet, which is only the 
fourth part of five dioufand, and its depth to that 
of filteen feet." [This certainly is an over-rea- 
Ibnable alloiaance given to his adverfary.] " After 
this redudtion, the author, following the calcula- 
tion of Dr. Guglielmim, finds that the quantity of 
water continually carried into the fea by a canal 
of that dimenfion, during three hundred and fixty- 
fix days, would be equal to the funi offve trsl- 
liom, five hundred t'wenty-t'wo biUio?is, three hutt' 
dred ninety-one milliom of cube feet of water. But 
all the rain-water, that falls in Italy during one 
year, amounts only to the quantity of tvjo trii- 
Jicns, feven hundred hillious of cube feet of 'water. 
Thcrefoa 
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Therefore all the rivers in Italy carry into the fea 
two trilliom^ eight hundred tnventy-tivo biliions^ three 
hundred ninety-one milliom of cube feet of water 
ABOVE that which the rain affords in one year. 
From whence comes that overplus, if it be i)ot" 
from the fea itfelf [or rather from the Abyfs 
that lieth within the earth] ?" 

" The Autijor confirms this proof by another 
fort of fupputation, viz. by that of the quantity 
^ water which e^uaporates daily. 'Tis well kpown, 
(fay§ he) by feveral experiments, that from a fur-* 
face of water ten inches fquare a cube inch Qf 
water evaporates in twenty-four hours* A fquare 
mile of water contains twenty-five millions of 
fquare feGt of water, which make three billions^ 
iix hundred millions of fquare inches : fronj 
whence it follows^ that from a furface of a fquara 
ijjile three hundred fixty mmions of cube inches 
pf water evaporate in twenty-fours, which make 
twQ hundred and eight thoufand, three hundred 
tfcirty-three cube feet. AIk>wing the Mediterr(t^ 
wan Sea to be three thoufand miles long and fouf 
hundred and twenty miles broad, its whole fur- 
fece will be of one million, two hundred and fixty 
tbpuf^nd fquare miles, which ijuraber being mul- 
Upiieci by that of two hundred and eight thoufimd*. 
three hundred thirty-three cube feet, we ihall Jiavp 
the number of two hundred and fixty-two billions, 
four hundred and ninety-nine miliionSj five h^un- 
drcd ajid eighty thoufand cube feet of water, which 
in twenty-tour hours evaporate from the. whole 
fvirface of the Mediterranean f?a ^ *nd multiply- 
ing again tli^t number by that of three hundried 
ayc^ fixty-five days, there will be ninety -five triU - 

N 2 lionSj^ 
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tions, eight hundred and twelve biU'tofis, three hun- 
dred and Jorly-fix millions^ feven hundred thotijhid 
cube feet of water, which evaporate from the fame 
furface in the fpace of one year. Afterwards if 
We reduce all the rivers that fall into the Mediter- 
ranean to a canal fix Italian miles broad, and 
fifteen feet deep (which is a very low fuppofi- 
tion) fuch a canal will carry into that fea a hun~ 
dred thirty-two trilliom, five hundred thirty feven 
billions, three hundred eighty-Jour millions oj cube 
feet of water — a quantity very much exceed- 
ing that which evaporates from that fea in one 
year. 

" That Dr. ^<7/^;;W mayhave no ground 
complain, the Author is willing to grant him^^ 
againft the teflimony of all obfervations, that thirty 
inches of water fall in Italy every year. But he tells 
him at the fame time, that all this water is not 
employed in keeping up the courfe of fountains 
and rivers. One muft dedudl out of it, i. All 
the quantity neceflary to moiften the ground to 
the depth of fome fathoms, without which an ex- 
ceflive drought would reduce it to duft ; and this 
quantity muft needs be very confiderable. 2. One 
muft deduft that quantity which ferves for the 
nourifhment and growth of trees, and all the 
other plants of Italy^ during the whole year ; and 
in order to conceive how far this can go, it is fuf- 
ficient to confider that, according to the experi- 
ments of Mr. de la Hi?-e, one fingle fig-tree, fur- 
nifhed with an hundred and thirty leaves, abforbs 
tim pounds and a half of water, in the fpace of 
five hours, and confequently three thoujand one 

hundred 
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hundred and ninety four pounds in one year. 3 . One 
muft dedudl out of rain-water that which con- 
tinually evaporates^ the quantity whereof has been 
determined above. Now, how likely is it that 
thirty inches of water yearly ..may be fufficient for 
all thofe ufes, and that there (hould remain 
enough ftill to keep up the ccurfe of fountains and 
rivers ? 

*^ Again; Dr. Gualtieri makes another im- 
pofljble fuppofition in favour of his adverfary, viz. 
that out of ihofe thirty inches of water fifteen 
only are employed for the continual evaporation, 
and to fupply the ivants of the ground and plants y 
and that the other fifteen inches lerve for the courfe 
of fountains and rivers. But notwithftanding all 
the endeavours of- Dr. Guodiieri*^ in favour of his 
antagonift, what fhlft can the latter make with 
fifteen inches of water, wbilft the eighteen inches 
found by the Academy are, as h^s been (hewn 
above, much beneath the quantity requifite to keep 
up that perpetual commerce between trefli aqd fea-r 
water ?*' 

II. Secondly, As the quantity qf water that 
is poured into the Qcean from the mouths qf all 
the rivers upon the earth proves the certainty of 
an Ahyfs beneath the Ocean and the Landy fo the 
quantity that is thrown out at the heads or fources 
of all the rivers equally proves the fame ^ and efpe- 
cially that this Abyfs lyeth beneath the Earth as well 
as the fea, 

In the above defcription of feveral of the larger 

rivers, I have mentioned the length of their courfes 

IS vv?U as breadth of their mouths^ jn order that; 

N 3 <ix9 
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the reader may judge from thqnce what an im- 
mcnfe quantity of water is requifite for prefervirig 
their channels full, and keeping their currents 
ftrong i and alfo that he may obferye, that theij: 
Sources, or the Springs that fupply them with 
water, lye high up in the inland countries, fo that 
feveral of them are fome hundredy nay thoujdndi 
$f miks diftant from the Sea they at laft fall into j 
?ind fome of their Springs rife in the very middle 
of center of the largeft Continents. So that fince 
they are fituated at fuch a vaft diftance fron^ 
any fea, and take their rife generally in the 
higheft mountains, the refervoir that fuppiies 
them with water muft certainly be beneath tbofi 
piountains. 

And fince, befides thefe larger rivers, there are 
$ multitude of other rivers, rivulets, ahd fprings, 
that iridifcriminately arife in and pafs through 
the different parts of any one of the larger Con- 
tinents into which the world is ufuaily divided j 
fo that if a perfon would but tak-e a view of the 
map of either of th^ Continents, and obferve the 
heads of the feveral rivers that fpring up in itj^ 
that Continent, and fo the whole Earth, would 
appear as if it were bored through in innumerable 
iplaces, through which a continual efflux of water 
proceeded 3 and from hence he will readily con- 
clude, that the Earth is^ as the Fjalmifi fays, 
Jiretcked out or expanded upon water ^ or e/iakliJJjed 
tipon the Ab^s that lieih beneath ^ fee p. 43, &c^ 

To fay, that the Origin of thefe Iprings and. 
rivers is owing to rain and vapours condenfed againft 
the fides of mountains^, is, as we have already 

feeriji 
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feen, falfe in faft as well as anti-fcriptural. But 
as it is the prefent prevailing opinion, it may be 
expedled that I fliould examine the chief of the 
arguments ufually brought in favour of it ; which 
I fliall do, and endeavour to confute them ; and 
then introduce an experiment or two, which 
ought for ever to lilence this opinion, and which • 
indeed might make thofe afhamed of it that have 
embraced it. 

The firft and chief argument— //&^/ the quarts 
iity of water which falls in rain and vapours 
throughout the year is fufficient for thefupply of all 
the rivers upon the earth — has been already fhewa 
to be an egregious miftake \ there being ao reafon 
to think it fufficient for the fupply of Qne of tha 
larger rivers^ much lefs for all^ during that fpace 
of time. 

Secondly^ It has been feid, 73&/?/ fince rivers in^ 
creafe and overflow their banks after any great rains ^ 
(fpecially fuch as are periodica^ and after the f ow- 
ing or melting of the fnow upon the mountains ^ it 
certainly follows^ that their fupplies are owing t9 
rain^ vapour s^ or fnow. — But this is fo far from 
proving that the con{iant and regular flux of rivers 
and oi perennial Jprings (which is the point in 
queftion) is derived from hence, that it rather 
proves the contrary j and only (hews that ihtfud^ 
den increafe or accidental inundations of fuch river? 
and fprings may be owing to thefe caufes ; but 
does not at all account for the water that conti* 
jpually ifTues forth from the fprings or heads of 
livers, and which affords them a ccnflant and 

N 4 eiwible 
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equable fupply, when no fach rains fall, and no 
fnow is melted. 

The oblervations of the ingenious Dr. Derham, 
in his P!:yJico-Thcokgy (IJook II. chap, v.) on this 
head, :ire well worth reciting ; " That fprlng3 
have their origin horn tlie fea [or Jubterranean 
•waters^ in the fenfe Dr. Plot underftands it, in his 
Tenuimm Philof. de origine Fontiwn, §. 51. as Dr. 
Dcrham refers to that book for a farther difcuf- 
fion i)f the fubjeift] and not from rain and vapoury 
among many other ftrong reafons, I concludo 
from the perennity of divers fprings, which al- 
ways afford the fame quantity of water. Of this 
fort there are many to be found every where, [as 
may be feen in the above mentioned Treatife of 
Dr. P/o/.] But I (hall, for an inrtance, fingle 
out one in the parifli of Upminjler, where I live, 
as being very proper for my purpofe, and one that 
1 have had better opportunities of making remarks 
upon above twenty years. This in the greateft 
droughts is little, if at all diminiflied, that I could 
perceive by my eye, although the ponds all over 
the country, and an adjoining brook, have been 
dry for many months together ; as particularly in 
the dry' Summer months of the year 1705. And 
in the wetteft feafons, fuch as the Summer and 
other months were preceding the violent ftorm iij' 
November, 1703. (vid. Phi/of. Tratif. N" 289.). 
I fay, in fuch wet feafons I have not obferved any 
increment of its ftream, excepting only for vio- 
lent rains falling therein, or running down from 
the higher lands into it, which difcoloureth the 
watefs oftentimes, and (nakes an increafe of only a 
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day's, or fometimes but a few hours continuance. 
But now, if this fpring had its origin from rain 
and vapours, there would be an increafe and de- 
creafe of the one, as there fliould happen to be 
of the other : as adually it is in fuch temporary ^ 
fprings, as have undoubtedly thdr fource from 
r^in and vapours. 

" But befides this, another confiderable thing • 
in this Upminjler fpring (and thoufands of others) 
is, that it breaks out of fo inconfiderable an hil- 
lock or eminence of ground, that can have no 
more influence in the condenfation of the vapours 
or flopping the clouds (which the Maintainers 
of this hypothefis fuppofe) than the lower lands 
about it have. By fome critical obfervations I made 
with a very nice portable barometer, my houfe 
ftands between eighty and ninety feet higher than 
the low- water mark in the river oi Thames^ neareft 
me, and that part of the river being fcarce thirty 
miles from the fea, I guefs (and am more con- 
firmed from fome later experiments) that we can- 
not be much above an hundred feet, above the fea. 
The fpring, I judge, is nearly level with or but 
little higher than where my houfe ftands ; and 
the lands from whence it immediately iflued, I 
guefs, about fifteen or twenty feet higher than the 
^ring, and the lands above . that of no very re- 
markable 



^ Of this kind was the Spring or Water that fupplied the Brook 
Cherithy mentioned i Kings xvii. 7. which at the beginning of a 
fpreat drought (confequent of a prophecy of Elijah^ that there Jhould 
be neither de^w nor rain for fome years) was dried up ; And it came 
to pajs after a ivhile^ that the Brook dried upy becaufe there had been 
no rain in the land. But all this time there were other Springs and 
fdUHtains^ as ap|)ears from what is faid, 1 Kings xviii. 5. 
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markable height. And indeed, by adtual mea-< 
fure> one of the higheft hills I have met with in 
EJJex is but three hundred and fixty-thrce feet 
Kigbj, (vid. Phil. "Tranf N° 313. p. 16.) and I 
guefs, by fomc very late experiments I made, 
neither that, nor any other land in Ejex, to be 
above four hundred feet above the fca* Now 
what is fo inconfiderable a rife of land to a pe- 
rennial condenfation of vapours, fit to maintain 
CTen fo inconfiderable a fountain as what I have 
mentioned is, or indeed the high-lands of the 
whole large county of Ej/ex to the maintaining 
all its fountains and rivulets T* 

Again ; it has been faid, 'That the rain that 
faUsy and the fnow that is melted^ upon the moun^ 
tainSy fnk through the earth j and are referved there 
in large cavities or bajons^from whence they aregra^ 
dually difpenjedfor the fupply of fprings and rivers^ 
—But die above argument deftroys this, for wc 
find that rivers fwell and increafe immediately after 
and in proportion to the rain that falls or the fnow 
that is melted ; and therefore, the water that pro- 
ceeds from either is not detained widiin the 
mountains. And it is evident to fepfe that^ after 
any fudden fliower, or even a rain of long con- 
tinuance, or the gradual melting of fnow, thet 
water which proceeds from either fiows down 
from the mountains along upon the furface, aU 
moft as foon as it falls, and does not enter into 
the bowels of the earth [unlcfs where there hap- 
pen to be natural hollowg or pits dug for minings 
&c. which lie open to the furface ; and then fom( 
fart of the. rain that falls will of courfe pafs thro* 

thofcj 
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thefe ; but as this tinges the water of the fpring 
with the colour of the foil it has pafled through, 
fb its continuance is eafily diftinguifliable, and it 
feldom iafts above a few hours after the rain] but 
in general, I fay, it is evident to fenfe, that the 
water which falls in rain, or from fnow, flows 
down from the fides of the mountains in ftreams 
or torrents towards the lower grounds, and either 
unites with rivers and with them falls into the fea, 
or cife fettles at the bcttom of hills (but not uppa 
the tops or Jides^ from whence fprings generally 
rife, and fo can afford no fupply for them) 5 and 
even from thence is in a few days conveyed away, 
part of it being evaporated by the heat of the fun, 
part carried off by the winds,' part fpent in the 
nourifliment of vegetables, and part imbibed by 
the earth. 

But it has been farther aflerted, 72;^/, /ince in 
the better feafons of the year and in great droughts^ 
Hjohen 710 rain has fallen for fome time^ the fprings 
and rivers fenfibly fail or are diminifjcd\ tkcrejore^ 
as their deficiencies are owing to v:ant cf rain, their 
fupplies miiji be owing to rain. — But this by no 
means follows, for the part that rain bears in the 
fupply of rivers is only (as we have feen al- 
ready) an accidental increafe or fwelling of their 
waters, but has no fhare in affording a regular 
and fufficient quantity of water for their, other- 
wife, equable and conflant courfes. And the rea- 
fon why fprings and rivers fail, or arc leffened, ia 
great droughts, and the hotter feafons of the year> 
is evident; for during fuch times the heat of the 
yveather and the adlion of the Sun-beams upon 

die 
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the water at the Spring-head (where the quantity is 
generally fmall) and in the channels of rivers, will 
caufe the water to be exhaled and evaporated in 
proportion to fuch heats and droughts, and there- 
lore fprings and rivers will proportionably faii. 
Befides ; in fuch hot and dry weather, the ufual 
moifture of the ground is exhaled, and the fur- 
face of the earth parched and cracked into chafn>R 
and openings, fo that the nK)ift vapours that arife 
from beneath or from within the earth, (of which 
more particularly hereafter) and which in a great 
mcafure afford fupplies for fprings and even for 
rairiy are, when they come to the furface of the 
earth, attenuated, divided, and difperfed here and 
there (as our breath, or the fume emitted from 
our lungs, is in the fummer-time) by the aSion 
ofj^ the fun-beams or heat in the air, inftead of 
being colIe<Sed and condenfed at and under the 
furface of the earth (as is the cafe during the 
colder and more moderate months) and lb fa- 
turatlng the vegetable mould, and replenifhing 
fprings, &c. And hence it comes to pafs (quite 
contrary to the hypotheiis of fprings being de- 
rived from rain, ^c.) that though there falls in 
England and the adjacent countries a much greater 
quantity of rain in June and July than in Decern-^ 
oer and January j » yet the fprings and rivers arc 
much lower and the earth more dry in the two for- 
mer months than in the two latter 5 and this cer.- 
tainly happens on account of the greater heat of 
the fun, and more copious exhalations from th? 

earth 

8 Woodward's Naf, HiJI. p. 213. Martyn's Abridgment oj^ 
thg MimQin of thf Academy of ScienceSf &c. Vol. II» p. 44* 
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earth and water; whereas in the two other 
months, the fun's power is lefs, and the furfacc 
of the earth clofed and frozen ; (o that the inward 
or fubterranean vapours are confined, condenfed, 
and increafed beneath the earth's furfacej and 
htncQ fprings and wells receive ^Jurplufage of wa- 
ter, and the inward parts of the earth are quite 
fated or glutted with tnoijlurej which colle<5ing 
into drops falls more plentifully from the tops of 
caves, grottos, (Sc. during thefe colder months : 
and yet this is a time when Rain is not only lefe 
in quantity, but lefs able to fend fupplies to fprings, 
on account of the clofe union or companion of 
the upper parts of the earth j (o that their fources 
muft lie beneath the earth, and their fupplies be 
inward^ not outw4ird. 

I MAY here juft obferve, that as the refervoir 
for fprings is internal, of vaft extent, and fituated 
at too great a diftance from us to allow us to 
make immediate obfervations on, fo many phce- 
nomena may happen at particular times, and in 
particular places, that may feem to contradidl the 
general remarks I have above made; but no 
fingle inftance or partial cafe ought to fet afide a 
general rule. Thus, for inftance, vaft quantities 
of vapours that arife from the Abyfs during the 
emerfion of one or more water-fpouts at fea, 
may have fuch an efFe(9: upon the common ftate 
of the air adjoining to fuch a fea, that though 
for the prefent, upon the breaking of the water- 
fpout, much and heavy rain may fall, yet fuch 
a vent or free paflage may be hereby given to the 
iiibterranean vapours, that it might be a long time 

before 
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before fuch a quantity of them might arife again 
from the Abyfs, and be amaffed togedier, as to caufe 
a continued rain in fuch a country. The erujrtion 
of a volcano, or the opening of the earth during 
the time of an earthquake, may afford a fimilar 
exit to the vapours, and produce uncommon cf-» 
fedVs in any particular couptry. But the moft 
ufual caufe of this kind is the change of the ivind^ 
which affeds the iburces of fprings as much as 
any thing I know, and frequently produces phoe* 
nomena very contrary to what one might expe<9: 
from the feafon of the year, or the common 
courfe of nature. This, though not generally re- 
marked, is noted by the prophet Hofea, ch. xiii. 1 5. 
though he be fruitful among his bretbrenj an East- 
wind J}:all ccmcy the wind of the Lord fiall come 
up from the wildernefs^ and his Spring Jhall be^ 
come DRY, and his fountain Jl^ll be dried 
UP. One or more of the above caufes may ope- 
rate in a particular place^ at a particular ttme^ 
and produce variations from the commoniy-ob- 
ferved ftate of things, ^nd therefore arc not tQ 
let afide general rules, but to be allowed for, or, 
when they ad:, to be included under them. 

But I {hall now produce an experiment of 
two of Mr. • de la HirCy fufBcient to overthrow 
this whole theory of the origin of fprings being ov>* 
ing to rain and vapours* This g-entleman was re- 
folved to bring this hypothefis to the teft of ex- 
periments, and to examine it in its mojl effential 
article^ viz. by endeavouring to find to what depth 
rain or fnow-water did really defcend into th« 

earth. 
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earth. In order to know this, ^ " He dug a hote 
in the lower terras of the Obfervatory at Pwis^ 
and placed therein, eight feet under ground, a 
large leaden bafon, a little inclined towards one of 
its angles, to which was foldered a leaden pipe 
twelve feet long, which, after a confiderabk Jef- 
€enty reached into a cellar adjoining. And after 
having covered the head of the pipe in the bafon 
with feveral flints of diiFerentiizes, to prevent the 
orifice from being flopped, he threw in a quan- 
tity of earth of a middle nature, between land 
and loam, (and fo cafily permeable by water) to 
the depth of eight feet i and then judged, that if 
the rain and fnow- water penetrated the earth to 
the depth that fbme fprings are found at (which 
in digging wells and mines are difcovered to be at 
all depths, from eight to eight hundred feet) or 
'till they meet with the firft clayey or compa<Sk 
ftratum to flop them, that then the bottom of th^ 
bafon would ferve to flop and colled: the waters 
and by this means there would foon be a fpring 
burfling forth through the leaden pipe into the 
cellar. But on the contrary, after having kept 
the bafon in this fituation for no lefs than ffteen 
^arSy and the ground all the while expofed open 
to whatever rain, ihow, or vapours that 'feUL 
he could not obfo^c that a fmgle drop of waier 
iiad ever paflfed through the leaden pipe into the 
cellar. 

" At the fame rime that he begun the above 
experiment, he placed another bafon about eight 

imhei 
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inches under ground, and chofe a place where thp 
rain and vapours might fall, and yet the ground 
be fcreened from the heat of the fun and the 
afrion of the wind, and took care to pull up all 
the grafs and herbs which grew over the bafon, that 
ail the water, which fliould fall on the ground, 
might pafs uninterrupted to the bottom of the 
bafon, wherein was a little hole, with a tube to 
convey the water into another vefleh The efFed 
was, that in all the fpace of time from the 1 2th 
of ^une to the 19th of February following (more 
than eight months) no water came by the tube 
from the bafon ; and though it began to run on the 
19th of February^ this was intirely owing to the 
great quantity of fnow which had fallen,, and was 
then melting. From that time the earth in the 
bafon was always very moift, though the water 
would only run a few hours after raining, and it 
ceafed running, when the quantity fallen was 
drained off. 

" A YEAR after, he repeated the fame experi- 
ment, but buried the \y2L{ovi Jixteen inches under 
ground. He took care alfo that there was no 
grafs on the ground, and that it might be fcreened 
from the fun and wind, which would dry it too 
faft. The efFedt was much the fame as in the 
former, excepting that when a confiderablc time 
pafled without raining, the earth would grow a 
little dry; fo that a moderate rain coming on, 
it would not moiften it fufficiently to make it 
run. 

" Lastly, he planted herbs on the ground 
over the bafon, but found, that when thefe were 

grown 
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grown up a little, the ground was fo far fronx 
fending any water after rain, that all that fell wa8 
notfufficient iofufiain them^ but they would droop 
and wither, unlefs re-lprinkled from time to time 
with water/' 

This, I think, abundantly proves^ hot only 
that the rain-water does not penetrate the earthy 
fo as to form the fmalleft coUedion of water> 
above fixteen or eighteen inches, but that the 
quantity that falls is not fufficient to furnifh the 
quota requifite for the growth of "oegetables \ fo 
that we muft call in, as the above-mentioned 
author remarks^ " (omb foreign affijiance to fup- 
port them j" which alfo he found to be true from 
** feveral experiments that he made upon the quan^ 
tity of water eva^rated through the leaves of 
plants.*' 

, Akd what he fays concerning the rain^Watef 
iiot finking above fixteen or eighteen inches in a 
foil of a middle nature, between fand and loam, 
I have obferved to be nearly true even in the moff 
lax and gravelly foil, fuch as that in the low lands 
about Oxfordy which confifts of fmall round peb- 
bles and fand. I have exaniined it^ frequently 
after the hardeft rains, and thofe of long conti- 
nuance, but could never perceive that the raiii 
had defcended (though the ground was upon a 
level, in a valley, and of a wide extent) above 
twenty inches, or tw*o feet at moft • and at about 
this depth I obferved in feveral places where thd 
earth was opened, that the gravel' was uncom- 
monly hard and compadt, the parts of it fo inti- 
tnately united that it formed a kind of ftratiim^ 

O which 
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which in tenacity equalled fome kinds of ftrataof 
ftone: and upon examining the reafon of It, I found 
it to proceed from hence, that the rain-water had 
drained down as low as this, and here lodged j 
and as it defcended, it had carried with it the 
fmaller granules of fand and other finer matter, 
which, being repofited among and between the 
other pebbles, cemented them clofe together and 
confolidated the whole j and that this was the 
caufe of their union was manifeft from the finer 
matter being affixed to the fides and under-parts 
of moft of the pebbles, juft in the manner as the 
draining or laft fediment of water would natu- 
rally leave it. But, I fay, after repeated obfer- 
vations, I could never perceive that the rain- 
water \\z.A penetrated through thiscompadt fi:ratum 
of gravel ; and unlefs the rain had been of long 
continuance, and the weather very moiftand wet 
before, I could not find that it had penetrated 
even thus far ; but faw plainly that all the rain 
that fell was not fufiicient for the fupport and 
nourifhment of the herbage and vegetables; 
which, unlefs they had been aflifted by the Jbreign 
fupply of the vapours that afcendjrom the injide of 
the earth, or which proceed yrow beiieath n^vi^xAs 
(not thofe that hWfrcm the clouds, ov from above, 
downwards) would foon have drooped and wither- 
ed, as thofe planted by the above-mentioned gen- 
tleman did. 

It appearing then thus evident, that the origin 
of Springs and Rivers is not owing to rain or any 
vapours that may fall from above, we muft feek 
for an internal fupply ^ for a magazine of water 
underneath- 
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iinderneath the isiarth ; and how immenfely great 
this muft be, I have given the readdr reafon td 
judge from what has been faid at the beginning 
bf this argument j p. 173; But it may be proper 
(in order to obviate all objedions, dnd entirely to 
clear the fubjed: I am upon) to explain how and 
by what means the water of this fubterranean 
Abyfs is conveyed to the tops of the highefl: 
faiountains, ind there breaks out in Springs, Gfc. 

Now iany one that has but juft looked into thd, 
Infide of the earth, and obferved the ftrudure of 
it, cannot but know that the ftrata or beds of 
ftonCj ^c. of which it confifts, have innumer- 
able crach or fijfures in theiiij foirie perpendi- 
cular, others oblique^ and others horizontal, or 
rather fuch as interfedt and divide the ftrata at all 
angles, and in all diredionS whatever ; and alfd 
that thefe fifTurcs arc of various fishes and capaci- 
ties, from fome thlt are feveral feet in breadth td 
ti multitude of others that are iiot riiore than z 
line in width, or even invifible ('till fome force be 
applied to the ftone, &c. and theti the ftone wilt 
break into frilail fhatters tfr fragments^ and difi 
Cover - where thefe cracks were, as every ond 
knows) J and it is alfo certain, that feveral of thefe 
fiifures, ck rather thefe divlfioris or partings of the 
regular ftrata; are filled with i riibbley-kind of 
tnatter, cohfifting of a mixture of fiiiall loofe 
ftoneS) clay, fludgd and fand j and that others d 
them are quite open. ' 

o 2 if 

* Mr. Hutchinson's defcription of thefe FiJ/ures (Vol. XII. of 
ids works{> p. 309.} ii well Worth fh^ iczi^fi atteocion. <' The 
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It is alfo well known to thofe that are at all 
coiiverfant in the fiibterranean world, that there 
is a ?72oiJ{ vapour, or a kind of fteam continuaUy 
pafling, from beneath upwards, through the ihetl 
or cruft of the earth ; and that this vapour per-^ 
vades, not only the fmaller and lelTer filTures, 
but even the interftices and pores of moft forts of 
flone, &c. and that the deeper you defcend, the 
more fenfibly and forcibly this vapour adls or af- 
cends, '' 

cracks in the ft rata, after their.firft fettlement, would be propor- 
tioned to the intcnfenef; of che caufe, the tenacity or cohefion of 
the matter of the (Irata, the quantity of water with which they 
were faturated, and the iree reception it aiet with in the cracks. 
An oak, or other tree, felled, will have cracks in it, more or 
fiawer, wider or (Iraighter, in proportion to the quantity of Sap in 
it, and to the intenfenef;? of the heat of the Sun. [For which 
leafon, to hinder their ihrinking and cracking, they commonly 
cover the newly felk'd tree with boughs.] The cracks commence 
commonly at the heart of the timber, and tend in rays to the out- 
fide. — It has been already noted, that the fiiTures at the greaieA 
depth are the largeft, but the lead frequent i afetnding, they be- 
come gradually lefs, but more frequent and numerous. Infomnch 
that, were the globe divided in twe, and thefe ItraCa viewed in 
pruhle, the flTures would appear much in manner of a tree ; at 
the bottom a large trunk ; higher, this divided into great branches; 
higher ftill, into lefler branches; and at top, into twigs." See 
alio the explanation of P/ait Xhsfecoml, under the letter F, 

^ Of this Vapour Dr. Derham, in hia Phyf. fhtal. Sttk 11. 
chap. 5. fpeaks thus ; " That there is fuch a thing as fublirraxton 
htai (whether central, or from the meeting of mineral juices, ot 
congenial or connatural to our Globe, I have not time to enquire, 
but, I fay, that fuch a thing is,) is evident not only from the ht' 
baths, maxty fiery iruptiont and explofians, &c. but alfo from the 
ordinary ruiarmib of cellars, and places under ground, which are not 
barely comparatively warm, but of fufficient heat to raife •vapenri 
alfo i as is manifert from the fmoking of peiennial fountains in 
fiofty weather, and water drawn out of pumps and open wells at 
fuch a time. Vca, .even animals themfelves are feniible of it, as 
paiticulary mah:, who dig before a thaw, and againft fome other 
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Now upon the certainty of theie two fads (the 
reality of which any perfon may be convinced of 
by giving himfelf the trouble of looking into the 
infide of the earth) we fhall be under no great 
difficulty in accounting for the afcent of the fub^ 
terranean water to the tops and fides of moun- 
tainsy^r the origin of fpringSy rivers^ &;c. 

For, frji^ fince the Earth is thus cracked and 
divided, from the botton) of its (hell to the top, 
into an innumerable number of figures of various . 
fhapes and various fizes, it cannot but be that 
the water of the Abyfs pervades thefe cracks, and 
enters up into them to a level with the neater of 
the Sea : for however irregular and winding thefe 
fiffures may be, yet it is evident, froni the com- 
mon experiment of immerging feveral tubes that 
are of the moft different fhapes and fizes into a 
veflfel of water, that the water will rife to an equal 
height in each, and be level with the furface of* 
the water in the vefjel 5 and fo rnuft the water of 
the Abyfs ftand with reipeft to the furface of the 
Ocean. So that if we were to fuppofe the Earth, 
or rather the mountainous Part of it, to be cut 
pfF to a level, or concentrically, with the furface 
of the Sea, it is certain that the fiffures and chafms, 
which communicated with the Abyfs beneath, 
would be full of water to their very tops, not-?. 
withfl:anding the Preflur? of the outward Air upon 
them; for, neither this nor the irregularity of the 

O 3 fubterranean 

iterations of the weather ; excited, no doubt, thereunto by the 
fame nuarm 'vapours arifing in the Earth, which animate them) as 
well as produce the fucceeding changes of weathex:*** Se^ al^d wha^ 
k f^4* p* 7Pf not^ ^ with th9 references. 
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fubterranean canals would prevent the water from 
fifing in every one of thele fifiures to a level with 
the (urface of the Ocean, as is evident from the 
above-mentioned well-known experiment. Nay, 
it will rife much higher, for (as Dr. Gualtieri 
juftly obferves) " Two Liquids of an unequal 
weight, put in an equal quantity into two equal 
tubes railed perpendicularly upon the fame plain, 
have a different height relatively to their weight. 
This being laid down, it is certain by many ex- 
periments, that Sei-water is heavier than frefh- 
watef, and that the gravity of the iirfl: is to that 
of tlie fecond as one hundred and three to one 
hundred. And therefore if we fuppofe the Sea 
to be an hundred feet deep, and that the fea- 
water, being deprived of its fait by filtration, fills 
VJp the fubterraneous paffages through which it 
circulates, it may rife to the height of three feet 
above the level of the fea. Now, if we fuppofe 
the fea t6 have the depth of an Italian mile, 
which makes five tbpufand feet (meafure of Bo~ 
logna), frefh water may rife to the height of an 
hundred and fifty feet above the fame level. That 
height of an hundred and fifty feet is already 
fomething confiderable for a mountain, But be- 
caufe fome are much higher, at the tops of which 
there are Springs of frcrti water, we may ob- 
ferve, that in many places. Pilots have not been 
able to meafure the depth of the fea, becaufc 
they could not find the bottom of it; but though 
they ihould find it in fuch places, one may very 
well fuppofe that there are in them abyffes, ca- 
yerns, &c. which the plummet does not reach, 

atitj 
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and which, penetrating into the moft internal parts 
of the earth, form a perpendicular column of falt- 
water of an immenfe height/' 

Now if, under thefe circumftances, we fup- 
pofe the mountainous part of the earth, or that 
portion of its fphere which is higher than the fur* 
face of the Sea (and which we before fuppofed to 
have been taken off) to be re-placed in its firft 
and original pofition, fo that the fiflures in thq 
mountainous Part fhall be diredly over the fifr 
fures that are full of water to their tops (as is the 
real fituation of them in the prefcnt ftrudure of 
the earth) how foon, in this cafe, and to what a 
height would the water of the Abyfs be preflcd 
up through the fiflures into the aiountains ? For 
now the perpendicular preflfure of the outward 
Air upon the furface of the water in the fiflures 
being taken off^, or eluded^ by the covering of the 
mountains, or their fuper-incumbent ftrata, the 
fubterranean water, by the force and adlion of the 
outward Air upon the Seas, and the weight of the 
fait- water in the Seas (which communicate, or 
are one, with the Abyfs), would be forced up 
through the fifllires in the mountains vajily above 
the level of the Sea ; in the fame manner (to com* 
pare great things with fmall) as water is prefled 
up through the pores in a heap of fand, or through 
the cracks in a block of ftone, whofe bottom or 
under-part lies immerfed in a pond of water, bu{ 
whofe upper part is much above it s for by this 
fituation of the Sand or Stone, that part of either 
which is prominent, or above the water, receives 
the perpendicular preflfure of the outward air upon 

O 4 ita 
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its ejfterior furface, and fo eludes or weakens th* 
pClion of the Air upon the water that is under or 
in the pores of the ftone; and alfo, comparatively 
fpeaking, increafes the preffure and ftrength of 
the external Air upon the furface of the water in 
the pond, which therefore will force the water 
that is leaft prefTed {viz. That which is under an(^._ 
ill tiie pores of the ftone) to that place where f 
can find eafieft admittance, which will be up intc 
the pores and cracks in the ftone, as there is t' 
thineft medium and freeft pafTage. 

Now if we carry this analogy farther, ang 
confider that the whole furface of the earth 
comprciTcd by the ftrength of the Expanfel 
or the Fluid of the Heavens furrounding andf 
binding it on all fides ; and that this PreflTure or 
Teniion is fo very great and fo clofely applied 
to every part, as to preferve the earth in its pre- 
sent folid ftate and circular form (though it be 

revolved (o immenfely fwift upon its axis) :' ■ 

and when we farther confider, that, while the 
external Air or groffer part of the Heavens 
(the Spirit) preflcs chielly upon the furface, the 
finer, purer, or the ethereal Part {the Light) 
pervades and reaches the inmoft receffes of the 
earth (for we find that no terreftrial body can 
deny it entrance) and penetrates even to the cen- 
ter : and as there is a new and fuccefjive ftream 
of Light, almoft inftantaneoufly, moving or im- 
pelled from the Fire at the Sun, and continually 
preiTing againft and making its way into the orb 

of 
of ihc air, ia the note^ 
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of the earth (chiefly at or under the torrid Zone), 
and, having paflfed through the fhell or the waters 
of the Ocean, enters into the Abyfs, and there 
agitates and expands the water : And as in order 
to gain itfelf admittance and occupy a fpace in the 
Abyfs equivalent to its own bulk or quantity, a 
proportionable quantity of other matter muft re-, 
cede, give way, or pafs out of the earth 3 "" fo this 

receding 

" To explain this foiQewha^ farther. It is now, I think, uni- 
verfally allowed that Light is a bocfyy or .a material fuhjlance. And 
when we confider that its particles refleded from a concave fpecu* 
lum, a6l with fuch force as to divide and inftantly to fplit afunder 
the parts of a diamond or the clofeft body we know, it muft be 
allowed to be a fubftance inconceivably hard and fubtle ; and its 
motion immenfely fwift andfirongi which laft article is farther evi- 
dent from the almoft infinite number of reverberations it will en- 
dure from fpecula to fppcula, and yet its angle of refleftion be 
equal to its angle of incidence. Such being the Solidity, Subtilty, 
Adivity, and Velocity of Light, no terreftpal bodies fur^ly can 
prevent its palling through their pores, and when we coniider that 
the Earth has been expofed to the adion of this fubtle penetrating 
Agent ior/everal thou/an^ years ^ there certainly can be no.fpace in 
it, that call receive an atom of Light, but what has one; and 
therefore the Earth frpm center to circumference is a Plenum, or 
there is no one atom in it but what is in conta6t with another 
atom, of fopie kind or of her, b^t chiefjy with the particles of 
Light ; as is evident not only from the tenuity of this body which 
will permeate the pores of any other, but fince the far greater part 
of the terraqueous globe is in a ftatc; oi fluidity or cpnfifts of^ujater.; 
and we know that the aftion, or comparative non-aftion of Light, 
Heat or Fire (for each are the fame in fubftance, and differ only 
in degree or manner of motion) caufes the Fluidity or Solidity of 
tvater (its fluid or frozen ftate) ; an4 as the earth \s warmer, the 
deeper we defcend j and there is an immenfely large fphere of wa- 
ter in a ftate of fluidity and motion, or perpetual circulation under- 
neath the earth (as will more evidently be fhewn hereafter) ; fa 
there muft be a free admiffion and full penetration of the particles 
of Light through that mafs of ivatei- in order to preferve it fuch, 
or keep it in a ftate fufceptible of eafy .motion and brifk circula- 
tion. Such being the condition of the earth, and fince it is im- 
pofilble that any two bodies can fubfift together in one and the fame 
* ' ylace. 
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receding matter, as it is impelled upwards from 
the center to the furface, would take the eafieft ^ 
and readiefl: paiTagcs it could find, and therefore 
would endeavour to pafs through the cracks and 
fiffures of the earth ; but as all the fiffures that 
comrpunicated with the Abyfs beneath were be- 
fore full of water, even to a level with or rather,, 
much higher than the furface of the Sea, fo th. 
receding matter in its afcent would certainly con-l 
tribute towards forcing the water in the fiffures -' 
Jlill higher up or nearer to the tops of the moun- 
tains : and this its Effedt muft be judged of from 
the nature and force of this receiving matter. 

We mufl: therefore next determine what i 
matter is. Now this can be no other than the^ 
above-mentioned J'ubterranean moijl -vapour^ 
being certain, that this is inceffantly pafling thro' 
(and we know of no other matter tliat is fo) the 
fhell of the earth from beneath upwards, or from 
the center to the circumference j and it anfwers in 
its nature and form what we might juflly expeiS 
fuch receding matter to be. For it cannot but 
be allowed, that, as the Light penetrated into the 
Abyfs, and protruded or pulhed out other matter 
to gain itfelf admiffion, the matter thus driven 
out would be the fineft and pureft that was in the, 
Abyfs, which could be no other than the I ' 
and fine Air that were there before (for it is cerH 
tain that there is fome, though very pure air, 
well as Light, in the Abyfs, elfe fifties could nol 

Hvl 

plactr, it muft follow, that wherover, in fuch a plenum as the above 
jntioned, there is an intrufion of any other body o 
li l>c a protiufiou of fome other ir.acter, cj^uantity for ^uanticj'. ' 
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live and breathe at the bottom of the Ocean ; 
nor the water of the fprings that are difcovered 
at the loweft depth in the earth be fo replete with 
jiir). Now as this Light and fine Air were pu{he4 
outward, they inuft of courfe pafs through the 
water of the Abyfs. And as this water had been 
before rarified and expanded by the colluftatioij 
of the atoms of Light between thenifelves (and 
it is not iniprobable, fince the earth is of a fphe- 
rical form, that the rays of light which pais 
through the Ocean and the Abyfs, on each fide 
iof the equator, are refradled or converge to- 
5vards one another till they meet in a focijs near 
the center of the earth j and then the beat and 
agitation would be much greater) and alfo by 
their ftruggle to difpoflefs and drive out the fub- 
terranean light and air, fo this light and air thus 
(driven out would arife from the Abyfs in form of 
Jleam or va^oiir 5 which we find adually to be the 
' pafe. 

Novjr this vapour, in its paflJage from the Abyfs 
through xhp cracks and pores in the ftrata of the 
earth, would not only be a means of elevating 
the water in thofe cracks, but would itfelf be 
turned or condenfed irito water (as the ft reams that 
rife in an alembick are) as it ftruck againft the 
tops, fides^ apd irregular hollows in the fifi!ures ; 
and by this repeated action be continually forming 
into drops, and trickling doNvn the fides of the 
fiflTures; and thus, not only increafe the water 
that was before paflling through the fiflures, but 
in fome places, where there were natural bafons 
pr cavities in the rock, be aipaffed in confiderable 

quantities. 
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quantities. And if fuch bafons or fifTurcs happen to 
te higher than the ordinary furface of the earth or 
than the lower grounds {as is the fituation of them 
at! in mountains) the water thus collected, or rather 
inceffantly collecting, would break out, wherever it 
could find vent, on the outfide of the mountain, and 
there form fprings, ri'vukis, &c. But if the bafon 
or filTures in the infide of the mountain be not 
higher than the mean furface of the earth, or there 
happen to be any dapreffed or hollow place on 
the outfide of the mountain, the water that ouzed 
out of the iniide would then fall into them, and 
there fettle; and become either {nidW pooh ox large 
lakes, according to its extent or quantity. 

And thus, hy t\\\s in'ward jhpply, by the afcent 
of the fubterranean ivater and vapour, there will 
be a condant Fund and fufficient Source of water 
for tlie produftion of Springs, Rivers^ Lakes., 6cc. 
throughout the whole earth. 

But there is a difficulty attending this ac- 
count of the origin, of Springs which may be 
ijiought too material to be palTed by without 
a folution : and that is — T'bat if Springs derive 
their ii-ater frovi the Sea, or from the Abyfs which 
communicaies with the fea, hew comes it to pafs, that 
Spring-water is not fait and briny, like tbejource 
Jrom whence it proceeds ; but on the contrary is 
. generally frejh andfweet, or infipid'? 

Now fuppofing the Abyfs beneath the earth to 
be fait like the Sea (which yet we can have no 
abfolute proof of; and I could give feveral reafons 
to fhew, that it may not be fo; at leaft, not 
equally fait with the Sea) yet we may folv? the 
difficulty 
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difficulty upon the following fads and obfer- 
vations. 

Firjiy Let it be remarked, that Sea-water may 
be diverted of its faline particles, and is frequently 
rendered yr^ in a natural wayj — the vapours 
that are exhaled from the fea, and which fall 
again in frefh fliowers of rain, is one proof of 
this 3 — and the flefti of fifli, which are caught^ 
and which before lived and fed, in the Sea, being 
fweet, is another proof of it ; — and from an ex- 
periment which Mr. Lijier "" made, it is certain, 
that the water, which is fucked up (as we com- 
monly fay) or rather impelled and ftrained through 
the tubes and veffels of the Alga marina or com^ 
mon Sea-weed, is freih, fweet and potable j though 
the diftillation be made from a bafon full of fait- 
water. Or, what is more applicable to the pre- 
fent cafe, Monf. Marfilli^ having filtrated a cer-^ 
tain quantity of the falteft and heavieft Sea-water 
he could procure through feveral veffels filled with 
fand, all which together made up a cylinder qf 
fand of feventy-five inches in depth, found, that 
the water had loft near one half of its degree of 
faltnefs 5 and concluded that, had it been ftrained 
again through twice the fame quantity of fand, it 
would have been entirely deprived of its faline 
particles 5° or we may fafely lay, that had it paffed 
through a cylinder of fand, confifting of as many 
feet as the above did of inches, it would have 
been as pure and frefti as the v^ater of the wells 
of St. Marys on the fliorc of Languedoc in France^ 

which, 
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which, Marflli fays, are not more than fixty feet 
diftant from the nearcft place where the Sea-wa- 
ter reaches, p Here then are feveral ftrainers, or 
means, by which Sea-water may be percolated and 
rendered Jrefiy in an eafy, natural-, and expeditious 
way. 

Now though the pores of the eaith are larger 
or more open than the flrainers here mcntioned,- 
yet when we confider the bulk of the earth or 
the thicknefs of its fiiell, the great variety of ftrata 
of which it confifts) the many turnings and wind- 
ings of the filTures (by means of which the fub- 
terranean water may pafs through this variety of 
flrata}, tlic thick grofs vapour that is continually 
pafling through the whole body of the earth, and 
the great quantity of Sea-weed and other marina 
produdlions that are at the bottom of the Ocean^ 
efpecially in fuch calm and quiet places as the ca- 
vities at the mouths of the fiffures;'* I fay, taking 
all thefe into confideration, which may be elleemed 
as fo many percolators, and though more open 
and porous than the above-mentioned, yet, by the 
length of their courjes and the 'variety of their y«^- 
Jlances, they will certainly anfwer the end of thtf 
afore-mentioned* And this appears to be fait 
from hence, that in fuch places where the Sea^ 
Water has admiffion into the earth, the Springs 
and Wells are more or lefs brackiih, as they arc 

nearer 

P De laMer. Ibid. 

1 WhKn Jcnah Was in the f^'s belly, be fays, chap. ii. / toW 
imvn ta the ha'.toms [marg. cuttings off"\ of the mmtHtaint [theft 
apertures in the ihell of the Earth which open into the Abyfs and 
are really the loweft parts Or bottoms of the mountains]. Tie 
Dfpih [the Abj'fs] ch/cd me round about j tht itiiedi [the fea-weedi] 
It-ire iLTopt about my bead. 
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tiearer to or farther from the Sea. Thus Mr. 
Norwood^ fpeaking of the Bermuda iflands, fays, "" 
*' We dig Wells oifrejh water fometimes withitt 
twenty yards of the fea, or lefs 3 which rife and 
fall upon the Flood and Ebb, as the fea doth ; as 
do moft of the wells in the country, though far- 
ther up (as I am inforrhed). Wherefoever they 
dig wells here, they dig 'till they come almoft to 
a level with the fuperficies of the fea, and then 
they find tixhtrfrejh water ox fait. If it be frejbf 
yet if they dig two or three feet deeper, or often 
lefs, they come to fait water. If it be a fandy 
groundi or a fandy crumbling ftone^ that the water 
foaks gently through, they find ufually^r^ ^e^^/^r^ 
but if there be hard lime-ftone rocks, which the 
Water cannot fbak through, but pafleth in chinks ot 
clefts between them, the yf2Xtv\^falt or brackijh!* 
Varenius relates the fame of feveral places, and 
obferves, " that Springs near the Ocean are fait 
or brdckifli j and the nearer they are the fea, the 
more they are fated with fait 9 as on the ihore of 
Africdy and in India^ chiefly on the Ihore of Co^ 
romandely where no vines grow, and all their- wells 
tafte fait. Near the town of Suez^ at the end of 
the Red Sea^ their fprings are all fait and bitter j 
and even the water which is fetched two German 
miles from the fliore taftes a little brackijh. Alio 
in feveral fmall iflands there are no frefh fprings 
but all fait (though fomething lefs fated th^ixi the 
Ocean) as in the ifland of St. Vincent^ andothers- 
In the low countries of Peru that border upon 
the Ocean, their Lakes 2x^faltijh^ becaufe of the 

vicinity 
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vicinity of the Sea."' But farther up in the in- 
land countries, it is well known, that the Springs 
and Lakes are frefh and fweet. Hence then we 
may fairly conclude, that the water of the Ocean 
and the Abyfs is, by a gradual filtraiim thro" the 
ftrata of the earth, fo llrained and purified as to 
leave behind all its faline or briny particles, and 
when it arrives at a due diftance (either greater 
or lefs, according to the porofity or tenacity of the 
flrata it paiTes through) from its original refervoirj 
thert to hczo-cas. Jweet a.x\& fre^, or at leaft: 
vefted of its primitive qualities. 

A FARTHER ptoof, that the water of the Abyfs, 
in its paffage through the flrata of the earth, de- 
pofits its faline particles, may be drawn from the 
peculiar qualities of mineral Springs ; of which 
there are almoft an infinite number, ditVering from 
each other in the moft diftinguithable properties, 
according to the particular fpecies of the mineral 
or metallic effluvia they are impregnated withj 
and though feveral of thefe have a faltilh tafte, 
yet it is well known, that even That proceeds 
from other falts th;m thofe which the Sea-water 
is replete with. Whence it muft follow, that all 
mineral waters, before they arrive at their out- 
lets, have not only depoGted their faline particles, 
but even aflumed others, very diiterent and dif- 
tindt therefrom. And fmce this is the cafe, we 
may fairly fuppofe, that where the lubterranean 
water pafles through ftrata that have no proper, or 
no great quantity of proper, matter for the pro- 
duction 

• Vareniui'i Geogi-iiphy, Parti, ch, xvi. Proportion ;. 
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dudion of mineral waters, that there it will break 
tout in fprings of pure and frefh water. 

It may hot be aftiifs to obferve in dli? placd 
that, upon the fiippbfition of Springs being owing 
to rain Or vapours, that fall upon and make their 
way through the outfides of the mountains- td 
the places from whence they rife, it is altogether 
abfurd and impoflible to conceive, that the fmall 
portion of the earth which lies above feveral mi^ 
neral fprings, efpecially fiich as break out near 
the tops of the higheft mountains, can be fuffijt 
cient for affording a conjiant and equable fupply of 
mineral matter for the impregnation of them. Be- 
lides } it is well khown^ that in fuch places wherft 
mineral Springs are, and there happen to be any 
cavities open at the furfice of the earth, or any ' 
chinks or crevices in the rock, through which 
the rain-water may defeend and gleet down td 
the fiflure through which the mineral water flows^ 
that in fuch cafes the rain-water is fo far from in- 
Creafing the virtues of the Spring, that it either 
deftroys or leffens then! for a time, and renders 
fuch as are hot and warm cold or cool, fuch as 
are acrid and bitter fomewhat fweet or lefs acrid^ 
and fo of the reft ; Which plainly fliewSj as I 
obferved before, that when rain-water permeates 
the eafth, arid reaches the water of Springs j if 
only makes an accidental or temporary increafe,- 
but does not afford the cbnjiant and regular fiux i 
and is {o far frotii being the Source of mineral 
^ water^ or bringing down any matter proper fof 
the produdion or continuance of fuch Springs^ 
that, where it reaches them, it in piart deftroys their' 
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qualities ; which, I may obferve, the Springs re- 
cover again when the rain is over ; Co that their 
fupplies cannot be owing to rain : and we muft 
feck deeper for their fources than that fraall por- 
tion of the earth which rain-water penetrates ; and 1 
therefore mufl: have recourfe to a.Jubierra?jean « J 
fervoir, " 

And upon the fuppofition of an Abyfs of water 
beneath the earth, as the grand fund or promp- 
tuary of ajl Springs, there is the whole thlck- 
nefs- of the (hell of the earth, confifting of 
a variety of different ftrata, filled with a variety 
of foluble mineral and metallic particles, and the 
6ffures full of a grofs watery vapour, that has 
paffed through the neighbouring ftrata at every 
crack and cranny, replete with the mineral or 
metallic effluvia that it has brought out of thefe 
flrata; — there is all this, I fay, for the waters of 
the Abyfs to make their way through, before 
they break out in fprings on the furtace of the 
earth. So that there is reafon to believe, that 
fome mineral waters may have loft their original 
properties, gained others, loft them, and have re- 
gained their original or others of the fame kind, 
before they appear as Springs ; and certain it is, 
that feveral of them come up endued or impreg- 
nated with a variety of mineral qualities, and 
thereby {hew the large fpace they have ranged 
through for the acquifition of them. 

And though the rnouths ox frj} paffages of the 
fiffures that reach from the Abyfs to the furface 
of the earth are probably large, and fo open as 
to admit freely to fome diftance the fubterranean 

water. 
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water, endued with its peculiar properties, whe- 
ther faline, or whatever they are ; yet as thefe 
fiflures gradually leiTen as they tend towards the 
furface of the earth, and frequently break off, or 
run into other fiflures that are of an horizontal 
or oblique fituation^ which again divert and branch 
off into others ftill lefs, and fome fo fmall as to 
be invifible ; fince many of thefe fiflTures are filled 
with a rubbley kind of matter, as fand, clay, 
fludge, fmall ftones, (Sc. and fo fit for ftraining 
and refining the watery fince the fubterranean 
vapour, by being condenfed againfl: the tops and 
trickling down the fides of the fiflTures, is conti- 
nually adding frefli fupplies of water that has been 
purified or deprived of its original properties by 
evaporation and difl:illation ; and fince there is 4 
perpetual ouzing of water into the larger fifliires 
through the cracks and crannies in their fides; 
to which " continual diftilling alone, gleeting, 
or ftraining of the watery particles through the 
terreftrial ftrata" Varenius attributes the depriva-^ 
tion of the faline particles in the fea^water 5 and 
juftly remarks, " that we obferve this very thing 
in mines digged to a vaft depth (and the deeper 
we defcend, the more difcernible it is), how that 
water on every fide is continually dropping, 
and coUcding itfelf into frnall guts, which arc 
called veins of water ; and if leveral fuch guts 
or runnels as thefe concur in one receptacle, 
they form a fountain, as they who make drains, 
to bring water into wells, very well know/''— -^ 
Now all thefe circumftances being added to-» 
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gether, we certainly have a folution to the above- 
mentioned difficulty, and have reafon enough to 
conclude, that the water of the Abyls, in its paC- 
fage through the ftrata of the earth, is deprived 
feveral times of the different qualities it gains, 
and therefore, foon after its permeation, is en- 
tirely diverted of its faline or original properties, 
whatever they be. 

Thus, I hope, I have now cleared my way, 
and fufficierjtly anfwered every material objedion, 
and plainly fliewed, that the origin of Springs is 
owing to an internal fupply ; the water of which, 
— by the general adion of the Air upon the Seas 
and (by their communication) upon the Abyfs, 
and by the rccefs of the finer Air and Light from 
the center of the earth to the circumference — 
is Impelled or preiTcd up through the cracks and 
fiflures in the terreilrial ftrata to the tops of the 
higheft mountains. And as there are Springs 
breaking out all over the furface of the earth, as 
well in the moft inland as the maritime parts j 
and thefe Springrare the Hcat/s or Sources, from 
whence that profufion of water proceeds which 
affords the conftant, uninterrupted, and regular 
ftreams or courfes of all the numerous rivers upon 
the earth, it muft follow that there is an internal 
magazine or an Abyfs of water beneath the earth ; 
and that this Alr^fs is alfo equal in extent to the 
lower part of the fhell of the earth. 

So that as I before argued, that, from the 
quantity of water poured into the Ocean from the 
mouths or at the ends of all the rivers upon the 
earth, there muft be an Jmmenfely large Recep- 
tacle 
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tacle beneath the Ocean for containing it, fo from 
the quantity that is thrown out at the Heads or 
Sources of all the rivers, there muft be a Refer- 
voir beneath the earth for fupplying this 3 and if 
thefe two Confervatories were not full and in 
union with each other, there muft foon appear a 
great fuperfluity in one, or a great deficiency in 
the other; but as neither of thefe is obferved, 
they muft be in conjundtion, and a mutual inter- 
change and perpetual circulation be maintained be- 
tween them. And hence is evident that two-fold 
fcriptural argument Ecclef i. 7. the firft part of 
which I have already quoted, proved, and ftiewn 
the reafon of from Nature ; and by now adding 
(fince I have proved) the fecond, they will, when 
united, corroborate each other j — All the rivers 
run into the Sea^ yet the Sea [the general coJleStiort 
of waters, including the Sea and the Abyfs ; fe? 
page 43, and p. 64.] is not full -, — unto the place 
from ^whence the rivers come^ thither they return 
0gain. 

And, I hope, it now at laft appears, from all 
that has been faid, to be no more wonderful that 
there {hould be a circulation of waters through- 
out the earth, and that Springs {hould break out 
on the tops of the higheft mountains, than that 
there fliould be a circulation of blood in the hu- 
man body, and that a man (hould bleed, when 
pricked, in the veins or arteries of hi? forehead, 
as freely as in thofe of his feet. For the fame 
Caufe produces both thefe efFeds. The Blood — 
by the preffure of the outward Air or Atmofphere 
upon, and by the penetration of the finer Air and 
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Light into, the human body — is impelled or e- 
jeded from the Heart {the Center) into the arteries 
to the extremities of the body, and from the ar- 
teries is forced into the veins, and by the veins is 
refunded back into the heart: io the fubterranean 
or central Water, by the fame Agents and after 
the fame manner, is preiled up through the veins 
or fiflures in the earth to its extreme or higheft 
parts, and from thence is conveyed down, through 
the channels of rivers, into the Sea, and from 
the Sea is returned into the Abyfs from whence 
it firft came. And the afcejit of thefe two Fluids 
(the Blood and the Water) is as natural as the 
defcent; for neither of them having any innate 
Gravity or Levity^ but, like all other matter, being 
indifferent and therefore fubjeft to motion any 
way, they are moved either up or down, this way 
or that, juft as they are impeUed by the univt 
fal Agents Light and Air. 

And however jicroel this account of the origi 
of Springs may feem to many at prefent, yet it is 
certain that it has the fandlion of antiquity, both 
facred and prophane, on its fide ; as Is evident from 
what has been faid page 43 & feq. but more 
particularly may appear trom the fentiments and 
reafonings of Pliny and Seneca on this head^, 
which 1 Ihall infert as far exceeding thofe of 
of our modern philofophers. 

Pliny in his fccond Book of Natural 'Hiftory^ 
chap, LXV. writes thus, " Ita formaffe artifex 
natura credi debet, ut cum terra arida & ficca con- 
ftare per fe ac fine humore non poifet, nee rurfus 
ftare aqua, nil! fuftinence terra, mutuo Implexu 
jungcrenturj 
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jungerentur; hac finus pandente, ilia vero per* 
meante totam, intra, extra, fupra, venis, ut vin- 
culis, difcurrentibus, atque etiam in fummis jugis 
erunnpente : quo fpiritu adla & terrae pondere ex- 
preffa, fiphonum modo emicat : tantumque a pe- 
riculo decidehdi abeft, ut in funima quasque & 
altiflima exiliat. Qua ratione manifeftun^ eft, 
quare tot fluminum quotidiano acceflu maria non 
crefcant." / . e. ^ * This we muft believe, that na- 
ture the work-miftrels framed and ordained (o^ to 
the end that the earthy which being dry could 
not by itfelf alone, without fome mot/lure^ keep any 
confiftency ; and the water likewife could not abide 
and ftay, unlefs the earth upheld it, in which re- 
gard they were mutually to embrace each other ^ and 
fo be united j the earth opening a bofom for the 
water, and the other pernieating the whole by 
means o^ fecret veins, within, without and above^ 
which, like ligaments, were to clafp it, and Jo 
break out at lafi upon the outmoft tops of hills ; 
whither being driven by the Spirit [/. e. Air in 
motion], and partly preiTed by the weight of the 
earth, it afcendeth as it were in a Siphon s and fo 
far is it from falling down again, that it readily 
mounteth to the higheft and moft lofty places. 
Whence alfo is evident, why the Seas do not in-^ 
creafe and fwell, though they daily receive fo majiy 
rivers.'' 

Seneca in his third Book of Natural ^ejiions, 
chap. IV. argues thus, " Primum ergo quaera- 
mus, quomodo ad continuandos fluminum curfus 
terra fufficiat, unde tantum aquarum exeat. Mi- 
ramur quod acceflionem fluminum maria not fen- 
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tiant. JEque mirandum eft quod detrimenta ex- 
euntiiim terra non lentit, £^c." i.e. " Let us firft 
enquire, how the earth can fupply the continual 
courfes of rivers, from whence proceed Co great 
quantities of water. We wonder that- tbe Jeas 
Jhew no sidrks of the accejjion of rivers. And it is 
-equally wonderiul, that the eoi-fh difcovers no 
ej the lojs of thofe rivers that if he from it. Whi 
is it that thus fupplies it, that it can afford fo mudi; 
in fecret and be replenilhed again? — What 
have f^iid concerning rivers, the fame is to 
underftood of brooks ar.ilibuntains. 

" Some think that whatever water the eartl 
etfiits ihe receives again: and. for this rcafon th( 
feas do not increafe, betaule they convert not 
^at >vhich flows into them to their own ufe, but 
immediatcjy fend it out. For the ica penetrates 
the earth by a fecret paflage and dilcovereth itfelf 
again, and then fecreily returns and is purified 
its courfe ; for being fqueezcd and ftraincd through 
the manifold turnings and windings in the earthj 
and t!ie variety of foils it paffeth dtrough, it d( 
pofits its bitter and fait quality and becomes frej 
^ater.'' 

^' QuiDAM exiftimant, quicquid_ex imbribi 
terra coppipit, in fiumina rurfus cmitti, Gff." /. e. 
t' Some think, that whatfoe-ver the earth receives 
from rain, is returned again into the rivers. And 
they build their opinion upon this argument, that 
there are few rivers in thofe countries where it 
feldom raineth. Therefore they fay the deferts 
pf Mthiopia are dry, and there are few Springs 
fo be fpund in the inward parts of Africa i be: 
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caufe the nature of the climate is very hot, and it 
is almoft always Summer. Thefe fandy deferts 
therefore lie uncultivated, without trees or her- 
bage, being feldom fprinkled with rain, and when 
they are, it is immediately fucked up. But on 
the contrary, it is well known that Germany^ 
Gaul^ and Italy abound with brooks and rivers j 
becaufe the climate is moift, and even the Sum- 
mer not without fhowers, 

** Adversus haec multa dici pofle vides. Pri- 
mum ego tibi, vinearum diligens foflbr, affirmo, 
nullam pluviam efle tam magnam, quae terram 
ultra decem pedes in altitudinem madefeciat, G?r." 
/. e. " Againft this opinion many things, you fee, 
may be urged. For firft, /, who have been a di^ 
ligent digger of vineyards^ affirm, that there is no 
rain fo great that wetteth the earth more than ten 
feet deep : all the humidity is confumed in the 
upper cruft and defcendeth not into the lower 
parts. How therefore can rain fupply ftrength 
and quantity of water to rivers, when it wetteth 
only the upper furface of the ground ? The greater 
part thereof is carried by the channels of rivers 
into the fea It is but little that the earth abforbs, 
and doth not preferve this, for it is either dry^ and 
then fucks up what falls upon it ; or glutted^ and 
then it refufeth to receive what is too laviftily pour- 
ed upon it from the heavens. And therefore rivers 
^re not increafed upon the firft rains, becaufe the 
diy earth abforbs them all. What (hall we fay 
ofthofe rivers which iflue out of rocks and moun- 
tains ? What fupply can they receive from rain 
^bich quickly palTeth over the naked r6ck, and 
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hath no earth to ftay upon ?" — " Adjice, quod in 
ficciflimis locis, putei in altum adti, per ducenum 
aut tricenum pedum fpatia, inveniunt aquarum 
ubcres venas, in ea altitudine, in quam aqua non 
penetret, Gfr. /. e. " Add to this, that in the 
dricft places where wells are dug two or three hun- 
dred feet deep, there are found plentiful veins of 
water at a depth which rain or common water 
could not have reached : fo that you may know 
that it was not from the heavens or accidentally 
colledled there, but was what we commonly call 
living ivafer. This opinion is farther confuted by 
the conlideration that there are Jprings upon the 
very fummits oi mountains ; whence it is apparent 
tliat their waters were either carried up thither, 
or produced originally there, fince all rain-water 
naturally falleth downwards. Some think, that 
as upon the exterior fart of the earth there arc 
vaft marflies, even great and navigable lakes, and 
that as tlie feas are extended over great part of 
the earth, and even reach into the vallies, fo the J 
inicard parts of the earth abound vj\t\\jhveet i£w- I 
ters, which ebb and flow like the ocean and its I 
arms J and are extended through the earth in 
proportion to the height and quantity of land 
above them. Therejore, from this projufe plenty 
rivers are derived. Which, why wondereft thou, if 
the earth fiew no ftgns of their being taken jrom 
ber, ivhen the feas dijcover no mark of their being "" 
added to themV ■ I 

As a final proof of the poflibility of the cir-» " 
culationof water from the fea into the Abyfs, and 
from the Ahyfs, through the channels of Jprings 

and 
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and rivers, into the fea again, I (hall endeavour 
to give the reader a defcription of a glafs tube 
that I have, invented by a foreigner, in order to 
reprefent this very thing. The tube is three feet 
three inches high, and fixed to a board (as baro^ 
meters ufually are) about a foot broad : near the 
top it is globular, and fwells out fufficiently to 
hold a quart of water, from whence it is con- 
tinued of a lefs (ize (about half an inch bore) to 
the bottom, where it is curved upwards, and 
fwells out again into a globular form (of the fame 
fize with the upper globe) and from thence it is 
continued, about the dimenfion and bore of a 
goofe-quill, in the moft irregular maeander-like 
manner to the top, where it is curved down- 
ward and meets the upper globe. In the infidc 
of the lower globe, one part of the tube is fo 
contrafted as to form a fit paflage for a fpring or 
jet d'eau to arife from it. Upon pouring water 
into this tube (through a cavity made in the up- 
per part for that purpofe) and permitting it to rife 
fo high as to fill the upper globe, a fpring will 
immediately be formed in the infide of the lower 
globe by the bare weight or preflure of the water 
endeavouring to rife to its level, and by the fpring s 
agitating the air in the infide of this lower globe, 
the water will be impelled upwards through the 
fmall irregular part of the tube, rife above its 
level, and fall into the upper globe; and thus 
caufe a conftant circulation as long as any water 
remains in the upper globe. In this tube (which 
is but a little more than three feet high) the water 
will rife fourteen inches above its level. Now if 

we 
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we luppofe th^ upper globe to rcprefent the Sea, 
the lower globe the Abyfs, an J \i\iG jet d'eau vifing 
in it to be a Spring breaking out from the Abyfs 
into any hoWow part of the earth, and from 
thence continued through the Imall winding fif- 
fures to the furface, and from the channels of the 
river into the lea again ; the one may be allowed 
a proper reprefentalion of the other, or at leaft 
an experimental demonftration of the poffibility 
of fuch a circiilacion. It may be proper to re- j 
mark, that the air in the inlide of the tube is in I 
the fame ftate as without, with regard to any , 
preter-natural or artificial condenfation or rare- 
faction thereof; and by an accident tlie top of the 
tube once received a fiadture, and fo large that 
the outward air had free entrance, and yet the I 
circulation continued juft the lame. 

III. Thirdly. Another Proof of a Sai/crri* 
ncan Ahyfi oj water may be drawn from IVhirt^ 
pooh. Under- curre7it Si and Giilphs in the Ocean. 

Of the firft of thefe is that remarkable JVbtrl^ 
fool upon the coaft of Norway, which is thus 
briefly defcribed by Gordon in his Geograpbicoi 
Grammar, p. 76. " Upon the coafl: oJ- Norway^!^ 
near the ills of Hittercn in the latitude of fixty- 
cight, is that remarkable and dangerous whirl- 
pool, commonly called Maelftroom^ and by navi- 
gators the Navel of the Sea. Which whirlpool 
is, in all probability, occafioned by fome mighty 
fubterranean Hiatus, and proves fatal to (hips that 
approach too nigh, provided it be in the time of 
flood : for then the fea, upwards of two leagues 
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round, makes Tuch zicxv^Xt Vortex y that the force 
and in-draught of the water, together with the 
noife and tumbling of the waves upon one an- 
other, is rather to be admired than exprefled* 
But, as in the time of flood, the water is drawn 
in with a mighty force, fo during the tide of ebb 
does it throw out the fea with fuch a violence, 
that the heavieft bodies then caft into it cannot 
fink, but are tofled back again by the impetuous 
ftream which ruflieth out with incredible force- 
And during that time is abundance of fifties 
caught by filhermen who watch the opportunity j 
for being forced up to the furface of the water, 
they cannot well dive again, fo violent is the rifing 
current/' Some have imagined from the circum- 
fl:ance of the bodies that are thrown into^this Vortex 
being returned again^ that therefore there is only 
a great Cavity with a confined bottom, but no 
Hollow or Paflage through the fhell of the earth. 
But were there not a free paffage for the waters 
through the whole (hell of the earth, I cannot fee 
how they could return with fuch impetuofity as 
here defcribed, and the reafon, why the bodies 
thrown in do not tptally difappear but are caft 
back again, is in all probability owing to the ir- 
regularity of the aperture or channel of this Vor- 
tex being in fome places narrower, in others 
broader, as is the form of the natural cavities in 
the earth, and even o£ thofe in the Sea, where 
we can vifit them, as witnefs thofe remarkable 
ones in the bottom of Zirchnitzer Sea in Car^ 
niola^ defcribed in the FhiU Tranf. N^ 54, 109, 

I9I. 
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Again ; " The Cafpicn Sea (fays Sfackbouje 
in his Hijhry of the Biik, Vol. I. p. 122, citing 
for proof Moll's Geography, p. 67. St tiling fleet's 
Orig. Sacr. 1. 3. c. 4. and Bedford's Scripture 
Chronology, c. 12.) is reckoned in length to be 
above an hundred and twenty German leagues, 
and in breadth from eaft to weft about ninety of 
the fame leagues. There is no viiible way 
the water to run cut, and yet it receives in 
bofom near an hundred large rivers, and particu- 
larly the river Volga, which of itfelf is like a Sea 
for largenefs, and is fuppofed to empty fo much 
water into it in a year's time, as might fuffice to 
cover the ii-hok earth [fee p. 105.] ; and yet it is 
never increafed nor diminiflied, nor is obferved to 
ebb or flow, which makes it evident, that it muft 
recefiariiy have zjiibterranecus communication with 
other parts of the world. And accordingly, Father 
AvriU a modern traveller, tells us, that near the 
coaft of Xylan there is in thi^ Sea a 77/ighty Whirl- 
pool, which fucks in every thing th-it comes ni 
it, and confequently has a Cavity in the eai 
into which it defcends." 

Of a limilar nature, and of the fame name with 
the above Sea, is another in Hifpaniola in the IVeJi- 
Indies, '* which (as Peter Martyr in his Hijiory 
of the JFeJl- Indies, p. 135, informs us) confiftsof 
' felt, four, and bitter water, as we read of the Sea 
called Cajpium, (lying in the firm land between 
Sarmatia and Hircania) ; we have therefore named 
it Cajpium. It hath many J'wallowing Gulphs, by 
which both the water of the great Sea fpringeth 
into it, and alfo fuch as fall into it from the 
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mountains are fwallowed up. The rivers which 
fail into this Lake or Sea are thefe; from the 
North, Guanicabon 'y from the South, Xaccocii 
from the Eaft, Guannabo ; and from the Weft, 
Ouoa : they fay, that thefe rivers are great and 
continual, and that befides thefe there are twenty 
Other fmall rivers which fall into this Cafpium. 
This Lake is toffed with ftorms and tempefts, and 
often drowneth fmall (hips or fifher's boats, and 
fwalbweth thetn up with the mariners, infomuch 
that it hath not been heard of, that any man 
drowned by fliipwreck was ever caft on the fliore, 
as commonly chanceth of the dead bodies of fuch 
as are drowned in the Sea." 

Of Under 'Current Sy Dr. Smith in the Phil. 
^ranf. N"" 158. writes thus, " In the Offings be- 
tween the North-foreland and South-j or elands it 
runs tide and half tide, that is, it is either ebbing 
water or flood upon the fhore, in that part of the 
Dcmtis^ three hours, (which is, grofsly fpeakin^, 
the time of half a tide) before it is fo off at fea. 
And it is a moft certain obfervation, that where 
it flows tide and half tide, though the tide of 
flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs under 
foot, that is, clofe by the ground ; and fo at the 
tide of ebb it will flow under foot. There is a 
vaft draught of water poured continually out of 
the Atlantic into the Mediterranean^ thfe mouth 
or entrance of which between Cape Spartel <^ 
Spraty as the feamen call it, and Cape "trafalgar^ may 
be near 7 leagues wide, the current fetting ftrong 
into it, and not lofing its force 'till it runs as far 
as Malaga^ which is about twenty leagues withia 

the 
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the Streights. By the benefit of tliis current, 
though the wind be contrary, if it does not over- 
blow, {hips eafily turn Into the Gutt, as they 
term the narrow paHage, which is about twenty 
miles in length. At the end of which are two 
towns, Gibraltar on the coafl: of Spain, which 
gives denomination to the Streiglits, and Ceuta on 
the Barbary coaft; at which Hercules is fuppofed 
to have fet up his pillars. What becomes of this 
great quantity of water poured in this way, and 
c£ that which runs from the Euxind into the 
Bojphorus and Fropontts-, and is carried at laft 
through the Hcllcjpoiit in the JEgean or Archipe- 
lago, is a curious {peculation, and has exercifed 
the wit and underftanding of philofophers and 
navigators. For there is no fenfible rifing of the 
water all along the Barbary coaft even down to 
Alexandria; the land beyond Tripoli and that 
of Egypt lying very low, and eafily overftowable. 
They obferve indeed that the water rifes three 
feet, or three feet and a half, in the Gulf of Fe- 
nicCj and as much, or very near as much, aft 
along the Riviera of Genoua^ as far as the river 
Arno: but this rather adds to the wonder. My 
conjeiSure is, that there is an Under-current ^ 
whereby as great a quantity of water is carried 
out as comes flowing in. To confirm which, 
befides what I have laid above, about the diffe- 
rence of tides in the Offing, and at the fliore irk 
the Downs, which neceffarily fuppofes an Under- 
current, I fhall prefent you with an inftance of 
the like nature in the Baltick Sound, as I received 
it from an able feaman, who was at the making 
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of the trial. He told me that, being there in ontJ 
of the king's frigates, they went in their pinnace 
into the middle flream, and were carried vio- 
lently by the current; that foon after they funk a 
bucket with a very large cannon-bullet to a cer-* 
tain depth of water, which gave a cheek to the 
boat's motion ; and finking it ftill lower and lower^ 
the boat was driven a-hcad to the windward 
againft the upper-current; the current aloft, aa 
he added, not being above four or five fathom 
deep, and that the lower the bucket was let fallj 
they found the under*current the ftronger." 

So alio MarfiUi (as quoted by Mr. Ray in his 
three Pbyfico-'Tbeokgical DifcourfeSy p. 8r.) affirms, 
*' That the lower water in the channel of the 
^hracian Bojpborm is driven Northward into the 
Euxine Sea, whiift the upper flows conftantly 
from the Euxhie Southward. And that that which 
flows from the South is falter and heavier; which 
he found by letting down a veflel clofe fhut up, 
fitted with a valve to open at pleafure and let in 
the lower water, which, being brought up and 
weighed, was obferved to be ten grains heavier 
than the upper. That the upper and lower flow 
contrary ways he found by the fifliermen's nets* 
which, being let down deep from veflTels that were 
fixed, were always, by the obfervation of the filli- 
ermen, by the force of the current driven to- 
wards the Black Sea : and by the letting down of 
a plummet; for if it were fl:opped and detained 
Bt about Ave or fix feet depth, it did always de- 
cline towards the Marmora or Proporith^ but if it 
defcended lower, it was driven to the contrary 
Q^ parti 
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part, that is, the Euxine" And though Mr. Ray 
fpeaks of this (and alfo of the Under-current at 
the Streigk's Mouth) as being " the concurrent 
and unanimous vote and fuffrage of mariners, 
voyagers, and philofophers," yet he feems to make 
a doubt of it, becaufe, fays he, *' I do not under- 
ftand how waters can run backward and forward 
in the fame channel at the fame time ; for there 
being but one declivity, this is as much as to af- 
firm that a heavy body ihould afcend." But 
furely Mr. Ray may eafily conceive, how water 
may be made to run into a vcffe! or pond'at one 
part, and be made to run out in a contrary di- 
redHon at the bottom by means of a cavity be- 
neath, and fo two different currents be formed i 
which certainly is the cafe in the above-men- 
tioned leas ; there being a great cavity or apertyre 
at the mouths of each leading into the Abyfs be- 
neath, which caufes a current different from, and 
in a contrary diredlion to, that which appears 
upon the lurface of the waters. 

Varenius (in his Syftem of Geography, Chap, 
iv. Seft. iv.) gives an account of the feveral prin- 
cipal Currents in the Ocean ; fome of which are 
certainly owing to fubferranean gulpbi or palfages 
that lead under the earth, particularly the two 
that follow, (as he himfelf imagines) fince they 
fct in towards the Shore ; i . " The mod extra- 
ordinary Current of the fea is that by which part 
of the Atlantic or African Ocean moves about 
Guinea, from Cape Verd towards the curvature or 
bay of Africa^ which they call Fernando Poo, 
viz, from Weft to Eaft, which is contrary to the 
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general motion. And fuch is the force of this 
current, that when {hips approach too near the 
fhore, it carries them violently towards that bay, 
and deceives the Mariners in their reckoning.—* 
This current affedts not the v/holc Etbiopk Ocean, 
oniy that part which is adjacent to the fliore of 
Guineay to the end of the bay, and to about on6 
degree of fouth latitude. It is obferved not to 
exceed the diftance of fourteen miles from the 
fliore ; therefore (hips are very careful left they 
fhould approach fo near, when they fail along 
thefe crafts 3 which would hinder their intended 
courfe, and drive them to a place they would not 
care to vifiti 2. The fecond perpetual current is 
where the Ocean moves fwiftly from about Su^ 
matra into the bay of Bengal^ from fouth to north 
[that is from the fea towards the fhore] ; fo that 
it is probable this bay was made by the rapidity of 
the current. I do not know whether the caufe 
may be owifag to the many iflands, and to cape 
Maboy upon the fouth continent, whereby the 
ocean in its paflkge weftward may be diverted 
northwards, of there liiay be a fubterraneous Re- 
ceptacle in the bay itfelf." 

The reader may fee defcripfions of fevefal other 
Icfler Gulphs, Whirlpools, and Under- Currents 
in Ac Sea in Kirchers Mundus Subter. Lib. ii. & 
iii; and from viewing and confidering the number 
aad Ikuation of them, we may reafonably coh-^ 
cinde that there are few or no Seas without one 
or more of fuch Gulphs, and confequently that 
there is an immenfi quantity of water daily poured 
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into the infide of the earth through the mouths of 
them all. 

And here, by the way, l-may juft animadvert 
upon the inaccuracy of thofe writers who have 
endeavoured to prove, by exaft mathematical cal- 
culation (which proves juft nothing at all when 
founded on fahe lads), that the quantity of water 
which is raifed from the Ocean in vapour is equal 
to that which is poured into it by all the rivers 
upon the earth, without having taken notice of, or 
made any allowance for, thel'e Under-current s and 
In~dravghls, which muft neceffarily carry off a 
great quantity of the water. I have already had 
occafion to examine this opinion at large (page 
176, &c.) and have (hewn the falfity of it froq 
fafts and experiments \ and this article may I 
brought as another argument againft it. 
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IV. A. fourth Proof of 2. fubterranean Refe, 
of water may be deduced from Lakes. 

Of thefe there are feveral forts, each tending 
to prove the point in queflion ; as, frjl. Thole 
which receive a great quantity of water, either 
from rivers or other means, but externally emit 
none ; fecondly, Thofe that fend forth a great 
quantity of water, but outwardly receive none ; 
thirdly, Thofe that neither increafe nor decreafe, 
notwithftanding the difference of feafons, or the 
quantity of water carried off by evaporation. 
In each of thefe cafes there muft be afubterra- 
neous exit, or elfe an internal fupply ; and when it 
has been proved, that there are fome of thefc 
Lakes in almoft every part of the world, it muft 
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be allowed, that the refervoir which fupplies them 
muft be equally extenfive with themfelves, or that 
there is a colle^ion of water which extends under 
the whole furface of the earth. 

Of the frji fort of Lakes are the following, 
reckoned up by Farenius, (SyJiemofGeog. p. 280.) 
** In the foregoing propofition we oblerved that 
the Lake Titicaca difcharges a river inco a fmaller 
called Paria, which therefore may be referred to 
this clafs, viz. to fuch as receive rivers but emit 
none. The lake AfphaUiteSy which isalfo called 
the Dead Sea-, receives the nv^t Jordan, but emits 
none : its length, from north to fouth, is feventy 
German miles, and its breadth five, as fome make 
it. There is one in the LefTer Afia. There is a 
fmall one in Macedonia, called Jana, which re- 
ceives two little rivers. One in Perfia near CaU 
gijian. The lake Soran, in Mufcovy, receives two 
fmall rivers. The river Ghzr, in Africa, is re- 
ported by Leo Africanus to lofe itielf in a lake, 
and fome maps fo reprefent it, but otliers join it 
to Nubia." Peter Martyr, in his Hijhry oj the 
Wefi-bidies, p. 135, fpeaking of Hifpaniola, iiys, 
" That about threefcore miles diftant from the 
chief city of St. Dominick, there are certain high 
mountains, upon the tops whereof is a Lake or 
Handing Pool of frelh water three miles In com- 
pafs, and well repleniftied with divers kinds of 
fifties. Many fmall rivers and brooks fall into it. 
It hath no paflage out, but is on every fide in- 
clofed with the tops of mountains." Under this 
head we may reckon a Lake mentioned by Dti 
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Vol. I. p. 20. " This vaft Lake [named Tong- 
ting-Hu, in the province of Hu-quong] is re- 
markable for the greatnefs of its circumference, 
which is above eighty French leagues, and tlie 
abundance of its waters, efpecially in certain fea- 
fons, when two of the largeft rivers in the pro- 
vince, fwelled with the rains, difcharge themfelves 
into it, and when it difembogues them, one can 
fcarce perceive it to be diminiflied." To this 
article alfo may be referred what has been already 
faid concerning the two lefler feas or lakes, called 
the Cafplan, one in Afia, the other in America^ 
p. 222, 223. 

Of the ficond fort of Lakes, or, thoje^ <wbicb 
fend forth a great quantity of mater but ouiwardiy 
receive none, take the following account from f^a~ 
renius (Sy/lem of Geog. p. 27^). " There is an 
infinite number of thefe Lakes, and moft large 
rivers flow from fuch, as out of cifterns; — of the 
fmaller fort are the following, the Lake iVolga^ 
at the head of the river IVolga ; the Odoium, at the 
head of the Tanais ; the AJac^ from whence one 
of the branches of the river 'tigris flows j the 
Oz-ero [or U''hite Lake] in Mufcovy, that gives 
fource to the river Sbac/ftia, which is poured into 
the U'rJga, and many more little ones ; we fliail 
here only reckon fome of the larger fort that are 
more remarkable. The great lake Cbaamay, la 
the latitude of twenty-fix degrees north, iKjt far 
from India, to the eaft ward of the river Gangc!\ 
out of this lake flow four very large rivers, whicb 
water and fertilize the countries of Siam, Pepl, 
£cc. viz. the Menaii)^ th? Afa^ the CaiPoumOj an4 
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the Laqui.-j. Some maps exhibit a fmall river 
that runs into this lake. The lake Singhay, upon 
the eafl: border of China^ fends out a great river 
fouthward, which, being joined to another, enters 
China. The lake Titicacdy in \LiOS Charcas] a 
province in fouth America, is eighty leagues in 
circuit, and emits a large river, which is termi- 
nated in another fmall lake, and is no more leen. 
There are feveral towns and villages difcovcred 
about this lake. The lake Nicaragua, in a pro- 
vince of the fame name, in America, is only 
fourteen G^rOT(7i^ miles from the Pacific-, or South 
Sea, .and above one hundred from the Atlantic^ 
into which it is dilcharged at broad flood-gates. 
The lake Frontena, in Canada, out of which ilTues 
die river of St. hawreiice. The lake Annibi, in 
Afia^ in the latitude of fixty-one degrees." And 
after, p. 282, where the Author gives an account 
of Lakes that both receive and emit rivers, it is 
evident that the quantity of water emitted by 
fome is far fuperior to what is received ; and in 
others the quantity received fuperior to what is 
emitted ; fo that there muft be lubterraneous fup- 
plies and exits. 

^ The next quotation I ftiall cite may ferve both 
for this fecond article and alfo for the ia/l, viz, for 
thofe Lakes that neither increafe nor decreaje, not- 
withftofidin^ the difference of fenfons and the quan- 
tity of •water carried off by evaporation : it is. from 
Acoffa's Hijiory of the Indies, Book iii. chap. j6. 
*' It is a queftion often alked. Why there are fp 
many Lakes in the tops of thefe mountains, into 
which no river enters, but contrarywife many 
Q_4 . great 
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great ftreams iflue forth, and yet do we fcarcc 
fee thefe lakes to diminini any thing, at any fealbn 
of the year. To imagine thefe lakes grow by the 
fnow that melts, or rain from heaven, that doth 
not wholly fatisfy me ; for there are many that 
have not this abundance of fnow, nor rain, and 
yet we fee no decreafe in them : which makes 
me to believe they are fprings which rife there 
naturally ; although it be not againfl; reafon to 
think that the fnow and rain help fomewhat in 
fome feafons. Thefe Lakes are fo commcn in the 
bigbeji tops of the mountains^ that you fhall hardly 
find any famous river that takes not its beginning 
from one of them. Their water is clear, and breeds 
little ftore of fifti, and that little is very fmall, by 
reafon of the cold which is there continually. 
Notwithftanding, fome of thefe lakes be very hot, 
which is another wonder. At the end of the 
valley of 'Tarapaya near to Potszi, there is a lake 
in form round, which feems to have been made 
by a compafs, whofe water is extrcamly hot, and 
yet the land is very cold : they are accuftomed to 
bathe themfelves near die bank, for elfe diey 
cannot endure the heat being farther in. In tlie 
midft of this lake tliere is a boiling of above 
twenty feet fquare, which is the very ipring, and 
yet (notwithftanding the greatnefs of this ijsring) 
jt is never feen to increafe in any fort : it feenis 
that it exhales of itfelf, or that it hath fome hid- 
den or unknown iflue : neither do they fee it 
decreafe, which is another wonder, although 
they have drawn from it a great ftreara, to make 
certain Engines for metal, conCdering the great 
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quantity of water that iffueth forth, by reafon 
whereof it fliould decreafe.*' But the greateft 
Lake of this kind in America^ and indeed in the 
whole world, is the Lake Paritne^ lyi^Jg direftly 
under the Equator. " It is (as Farenius fays in 
his Syji. Geog. p. 278) in length from eaft to weft, 
about an hundred and five German, miles, and in 
the broadeft place an huncifed miles over or there- 
abouts ; fo that it may be compared with, if it do 
not exceed, any lake in the world for magnitude ; 
yet it neither receives nor emits any rivers." Gor^ 
don in his Geographical Grammar, fpeakingof 5^^/- 
land, writeth thus, page 204, " Towards the 
north- weft part of Murray is the famous Loughs 
Nefs, which never freezeth 5 but retaineth its na- 
tural heat, even in the extreameft cold of winter; 
and in many places this lake hath been founded 
with a line of five hundred fathoms, but no bottom 
found. Nigh to Lough^Nefs is a large round Moun- 
tain [called Mealfuor-'vouny] about two miles of 
perpendicular height from the furface of the Ne/s ; 
upon the very top of which mountain is a lake of 
cold frefti water, gften ibund?d with lines of many 
fathoms, but never could they reach the bottom. 
This lake, having no vifible current running either 
to it or from it, is equally full all feafons of the 
year ; and it never freezeth/' Sir Robert Sibbald 
in his Scotia lllujirata, p. 22, fays, ^^ That there 
are various Lakes in Scotland, efpecially in the 
bigbejl places, which neither emit nor receive 
rivers, and yet are full of water ;" and concludes 
^^ that fuch muft be fupplied by fources from he- 
alth; at Jeaft with a quantity of water equiva- 
lent 
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lent to what is carried off by the heat of th^ 
Sun." 

Kirc/jcrs Mundus Suhterraneus, Lib. v>,' 
ch. 4. there is an account of feveral other Lakes. 
of each of the above-mentioned kinds, and full, 
proof that they derive their origin from and arc 
continued by jubferranejin fources. And though' 
probably fomq of tJiefe Lakes are maintained by^ 
rivers that run under-ground, or by fprings that 
iflue out at their bottoms, yet, as we have already 
fliewn (p. 194. &c.) thi^ the Springs emd Rivers 
iv/jit'h appear cbcve ground owe their fupplies to 
an internal Refer'ooir, it mnft much more ftrongly 
follow that thefe covert Springs and Rivers are 
owing to the fame, and therefore that the Lakes, 
which are fupported by them, plainly Qiew thaf' 
there muft be tijubterranean Rejervoir of water. 

V. A Jifih Argument in proof of an Ahyfs of 
•wa'er bcfitaih the earth may be drawn from tlie 
confideration of fome phtmomena attending Earth-. 
quakes. 

An account of which I fhall tranfcribe from 
Dr. fFoodward's Nat. Hijlory of the Earth; the 
truth of which every perlbn that is at all conver- , 
fant in the hiftory of Earthquakes cannot but i 
know ; and indeed the effefts of the late dread- 
ful filock of the earth at Lijhon, which extendedl 
themfclves {through means of the agitation of theM 
waters of the Sea and the Abyfs) to the yoarT 
quarters of the world, " being at prefent fre(h i 

thi 

i ■ See an Accopnt of thefe cfFefl?, and how e«enfivc they w 
la FM. lTa«J. for the year 1756, Vol. XLIX. Part i. \. z. 
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the memory of almoft all now living, will bear 
ample teftimony to the truth of what the Doftor 
aflerts, Nat.HiJi.^. 133, " That this fukerrar- 
nean Heat or Fire, which thus elevates the water 
out of the -/f^jy?,v being in any part of the earth 
Jioppedy arid fo diverted from its ordinary courfe, 
by fbme accidental glut or obftrudion in the 
pores or paflages through which it ufed to aicend 
to the furface ; and being by that means preter- 
xiaturally aflembled, in greater quantity than ufual, 
into one place, it caufeth a great rarefaction and 
intumefcenfe of the Water of the Abyfs, putting 
it into very great commotiorfe and difordcrs ; and 
at the fame time making the like effort upon the 
Earthy which is expanded upoa the face of the 
Abyfs, it'Occafions that agitation and concuffion 
of it which we call an Eartl^uake. 

" That this effort is in fbme earthquakes fo 'yf'- 
bement that it fplits and tears the Earthy making 
cracks ^or chaftns in it fome miles in length, which 
open at the inflants of the fhocks, and clofe again 
in the intervals betwixt them : nay, it is ibme- 
times fo extreamly violent, that it plainly forces 
the fuperincumbent Strata ^j breaks them all 
throughout, and thereby perfeftly undermines 
and ruins the foundations of them 5 fo that thefe 
fiiiling, the whole TraSi^ as foon, as ever the fhock 
is over, finks down to rights into the Abyfs un- 
derneath, and is fwallowed up by it, the water 
thereof immediately rifing up, and .forming n lake 
in the place where the faid trad before was. That 
feveral confiderable tradls of land, and fome with 
cities and towns fi:anding upon them; as alfo 

whole 
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whole mountains, many of tfcem very large and 
of a great height, liave been thus totally final- 
lowed up. 

" That this effort being made in alldireSiom 
indifferently, upwards, downwards, and on every 
fide, the fire dilating and expanding on all hands, 
and endeavouring, proportionably to the quantity 
and ftrength of it, to get room, and make its way 
through all obftades, falls as foul upon the •water 
of tlx ylhyfs beneath as upon the earth above, 
forcing it forth which way foever it can find vent 
or paiTage ; as well through its ordinary exits, 
wells, fprings, and the cutlets of rivers, 
through the chafms then newly opened i through 
the Camini or fpjracles of JEtna, or other neac 
Volcanoes, and thofe Hiatus'^ at the bottom of the 
iea, whereby the Abyfs below opens into it and 
communicates with it. 

" That as the water refident in the Abyfs is,' 
mall parts ofit, ftored with a confiderable quantity 
of heat, and more efpecially in thofe where thefe 
extraordinary aggregaticns of this fire happen, fo 
likewife is the water which is thus forced out oS 
it; infomuch, that when thrown forth, and mixed 
with the waters of wells, of fprings, of rivers, 
and the fca, it renders them very fenfibly hot, 

"THATitisutually expelled forth in i;(7/2 yaaw- 
tities and with great impetiiofity, infomuch that it 
hath been feen to fpout up out of the deep wells, 
and fly forth, at the tops of them, upon the face 
of the ground. With like rapidity comes it out 
of the fources of rivers, filling them fo of a fud- 
den as to make thepi run over theic banks, and 
overflow' 
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overflow the neighbouring territories, without io 
much as one drop of rain falling into them, or 
any other concurrent water to rife and augment 
them* That it fpues out of the chafms opened 
by the Earthquake in great abundance % mount-* 
ing up, in mighty Jireams to an incredible heigia 
in the air, and this often-times at many miles 
diftance from any fea. That it iikewife flows 
forth of the Volcanoes in 'oaji floods^ and with won- 
derful' "violence. That it is forced through the 
Hiatus s at the bottom of the^^ with fuch vehe- 
mence, that it puts the fea immediately into the 
moft horrible diforder and perturbation imagin- 
able, even when there is not the lead breath of 
wind flirring, but all, 'till then, calm and flill ^ 
making it rage and roar with a moil hideous and 
amazing noife ; railing its furface into prodigious 
waves, and tofUng and rolling them about in a 
very flrange and furious manner ; overfetting flwps 
in the harbours, and (inking them to the bc^- 
tom ; widi many other like outrages. That it is 
refunded out of thefe Hiatus s in fiich qumttitj 
alfb, that it makes a vafl addition to the water ^ 
the fea 5 railing it many fathoms higher than ever 
it flows in the higheft tides, fo as to pour it forth 
far beyond its ufual bounds, and make it over- 
whelm the adjacent country ; by this means ruin- 
ing and deftroying towns and cities 5 drowning 
both men and cattle 5 breaking the cables of ftiips, 
driving them from their anchors, bearing them 
along with the inundation fcyeral miles up int3 
the country, and there running them aground 5 

ftranding 
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ftranding whales likewife, and other great filhes, 
and leaving them, at its return, upon dry-land." 

And again, Nat. llij}. of the Earth Illufi. p. 
104. " Now iince there are, on record, earth- 
quakes, and intlced not a few, by which the globe, 
ior many hundred miles together, has been ihaken 
at the "oery fame moment of time, it thence follows, 
that the waters, which caufed thofe concuflions, 
were not only equal in extent to that fpace of the 
Globe which wasfo (hook, but one fluid bo^ con- 
tinued, and not divided into parts or difhnguifhed 
into regions, fo that particular portions thereof 
fhould be confined each to its proper cavern. 
Nay, there want not inftances of fuch an a«/- 
'uerfal concuffion of the ivhole Globe, ■" as mufl: needs 
imply an agitation of the whole abyfs- For an 
effedt of fo vaft an extent could never have pro- 
ceeded but from a caufe equally extenfive, fuch 
as might affect the whole earth at once; which 
cannot be done without fuch an orb of water aa 
I have defcribed. We have had accounts from 
writers of the moft unqueftioned fidelity, and 
even from eye-witnefles, that there have been 
earthquakes, in our own times, wherein the mo- 
tion, given to the earth at the feveral fliocks, per- 
feftly rclcmbled that of the waves of the fea 
raifed by a ftrong wind. Whoever fliall rightly 
attend to this phcenomenon in particular, he muft, 
not only acknowledge that the earth contains in 
it an abyfs of water, and is moved by the fame > 
but mult alfo readily agree with me that this ter- 
reftrial part of the globe is nothing but a thin 

pil, 
* Sec Rav's Pbffiio-niolo^U^ Difiourfc, p. 13. 
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Jhell^ which includes in it, cJofely on every fide, 
an immenfe mafs of waters^ and whenever thofe 
waters happen to ht put into any extraordinary 
motion, the earth is by them moved and agitated 
juft in the fame manner as the inclofed waters 
are moved and agitated/* 

VL That there is an Abyfs of waters beneath 
the earthy may be ftill farther (htysn from the 
quantity of water that has been dijcovered in the in^ 
Jtde of the earthy in opening the ftrata either for 
Stone^ Coaly &c. in digging for wells^ &c. "in 
fearching after minerals^ ores, Sec. from fudden and 
accidental eruptions of water out of the bowels of 
the earth ; or from difcoveries of Jubterranean wa^ 
ters that have been made by any other meanSy either 
accidental or defignedy that do not properly come 
under the heads I have already difcufled. 

Mr. Hutchinson in his Obfervations on the 
earth (fee Vol. XIL of his works, p. 331.) fays, 
** It is hardly credible how great a quantity of 
water will be fometimes flung upon miners, when 
they come to break up ftrata of ftone that have 
in them many of thefe cracks, that are fo fmall 
that they are hardly difcernible. Thefe are in^ 
deed the natural conveyances of water ; and, when 
once they are opened, it runs incefTantly. I have 
obferved'fuch an irruption of water in vaft quan- 
tity out of Stone, that, exempting thofe cracks, 
is much too denfe and clofe to let any, the leaft, 
humidity pafs." 

The vaft profufion of water that fometimes 
enfucs the breaking up of tlie ftrata in Coal-pits 

is 
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is well known to all that are in the leaft conver- 
fant in that affair ; and what amazing quantities 
are drawn off from deep mines, either by drains 
or levels, or raifed by engines, is alio well known: 
nay, in digging common wells and ponds, in 
places where there are no Springs above ground, 
it frequently happens, that fuch a glut of water 
jflues forth as to endanger the lives of the work- 
men. Of this Dr. Sha'W gives us a remarkable 
jnftance in his Travels, p. 135, " The Villages 
of Wadreagg [in the eaftern province of Barbary] 
are built in a plain, without any river running by 
them, and are fupplied in a particular manner with 
water. They have, properly fpeaking, neither 
fountains nor rivulets; but by digging wells to 
the depth of an hundred and ibmetimes two hun* 
dred fathom, the inhabitants never fall of obt^- 
ing a plentiful ftream. And to this purpofe, they 
dig through different layers of fand and gravel, 
'till they come to a fleaky kind of ftone, like 
unto Slate, which is known to lie immediately 
above The [Bahar taht el Erd] Sea below ground, 
as they feem to call the Abyfs. This is eafily 
broken through ; and the flux of water which 
followeth the flroke rifeth generally fo fuddenly 
and in fuch abundance, that the perfon let down 
to perform the operation hath fometimes been 
overtaken and fuffbcated by it, though raifed up 
with the greateft dexterity." 

Ot fudden Eruptions of -mater from out of the 
bowels of the earth there are feveral accounts 
recorded in hiftory, fome that have overflowed 
whole countries, others large towns and cities, 

others 
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Others villages : of thefe the reader may fee fe*^ 
Veral accounts in Kircher\ Mundus Subterraneus % 
Ebrartus de Belemnitts Suevias, Prcefamen ; Phil. 
^ranf. &c. I fhall cite one account from the laft 
mentioned Treatife, in order to give the reader an 
idea of fuch Eruptions, N'' I. p. 9. " In the be^- 
ginning of July 1678, after fome gentle rainy 
days, which had not fWelled the v^aters of the 
Garonne more than ufual, one night this rivei" 
fwelled all at once fo mightily that all the bridges 
and mills above 'Toloufe were carried away by it. 
In the plains which were below this town, the 
inhabitants^ who had. built in places which by 
long experience they had found fafe enough 
from any former inundations, were by this fur*» 
prized i fome were drowned together with their 
cattle.; others had not faved themfelves but by 
climbing of trees, and getting to the tops of 
houfes; and fome others w^ho were looking after 
their cattle in the field, warned by the noife which 
this horrible and furious torrent of water (rolling 
towards them with a fwiftnefs like that of the 
iea) [in Britaigne he means] made at a diftance^ 
could not efcape without being overtaken^ though 
they fled with much precipitation 1 this never- 
thelefs did not laft many hours with this violencei 
At the fame time exadtly, the two rivers only of 
jidour and Gaue^ which fall from the Pyrenean 
hills, as well as the Garonne and fome other Httle 
rivers of Gajcoyne^ which have their fource in the 
plain, as the GimonCy the Saue^ and the Rat^ over-^ 
flowed after the fame manner, and caufed the 
&me devaftations. But this accident happened 
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not at all to the Aude, the Ariege, or the Arifet 
which come from the mountains of Foix, only 
that they had more of the fame than thofe of the 
Conferuntt the Comminge, and the Bigorre. M. 
Mariell (by the order of M. Foucauk) hath 
iearched after the caufe of this deluge, being af- 
fured that it muft have had one very extraordi- 
nary: for all who had feen the circumftances 
agreed, that it had rained indeed, but that the 
rain was neither fo great, nor laftedyS long, as to 
fwel! the rivers to that excej's, or to melt the fnows 
of the mountains. But the nature of thefe wa- 
ters, and the manner of their flowing from the 
mountains, confirmed him perfectly in his fenti- 
ments. For, i. the inhabitants of the lower Py- 
reneam obferved, that the water flowed with 
violence from the cntrath of the mountains, about 
which there were opened ieveral channels which, 
forming fo many furious torrents, tore up the 
trees, the earth, and great rocks, in fuch narrow 
places where they found not a paflage large 
enough. The water aUo which fpouted from all 
the fides of the mountain in innumerable "Jeis^ 
which lafted all the time of the greateft over- 
flowing, had the ta/lc of Minerals, z. In ibme 
of the paflages the waters wsrcjh'nh'ng (as when 
one ftirs the mud at the bottom of the mineral 
water) in fuch fort that the cattle refufed to drink 
of it, which was more particularly taken notice 
of at Lombez, in the overflowing of the Saue 
(which is one of the rivers) where the horfes 
.were eight hours thirfly before they would en- 
dure to drink it. 3. The Bilhop of Lombez 

having 
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having a defire to cleanfe his gardens, which thd 
Saue^ paffing through by many channels, by this 
overflowing, had filled with fand and mud ; thofe 
which entered them felt an Itching^ like to that 
which one feels when one bathes in SalUwater^ 
or waflies onefelf with fome flrong Lixivial. This 
Itching could not be produced by either rain or 
fnow watefj but by Jome mineral yuice^ either 
Vitriolic or Aluminous^ which the waters had 
difTolved in the bowels of the mountains^ and had 
carried along with it in pafling out through thofe 
numerous crannies. For tliele reafons M. Mar^ 
tell believes the true caufe of this Overflowing to 
be nothing elfe hnt fubterraneous Waters^ 

I MIGHT here add an account of the Rivers 
that are known to run wholly under-*ground, and 
even of the C^/^r^(5?j that have been dilcovered 
there (of which Herbiftim in his Dijfertationes de 
admirandis Mundi Catara^is^ fupra ^ fubterraneis^ 
&c. gives a defcription) but to avoid prolixity {hall 
conclude with obferving, that the deeper we pene^ 
irate into the earthy the greater quantity of water 
is met withy dnd that ge^ierally this water breaks 
forth in fuch a manner as manifefl:ly to fhew that 
it is raifed by a power from underneath^ thereby 
plainly indicating lis fubterranean origin. 

Thus I have produced feveral arguments to 
prove that there is an Abyfs of water beneath the 
earth j and feveral others might be brought j but 
thefe may more naturally be introduced under 
ibme of the fubfequent heads. For I would 
obferve here, once for all, that there i$ fuch a 
clofe connedtion between the feveral parts of the 

R 2 fubjedt 
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fubjedl I am treating of, or the Heads I have been 
obliged to divide it into, that very often one and 
the lame argument (or at leaft with the help of a 
few additional fentences) will prove two or three 
of thele Heads, bat yet is more immediately ap- 
plicable to one; I fhall therefore difpofeof it under 
its proper Head, and as far as it affords proof for . 
other particulars, deduce them by way of corc^ 
lanes or condufiom. 

But before I quite finifh the Article I am now 
upon, it may not be amifs to endeavour to fliew 
what the Form and what the Size of this Abyfs 
may be. 

From what has been already faid (p. 212.) 
appears that the Abyls and the Ocean are in coit^ 
jundion with each other, and therefore that the 
Abyfs is not divided into feparate parts or dif- 
tinguifhed int;o large detached caverns (as fomfeB 
have imagined) but is one continued and unit^^ 
body of -water, and equal in extent to the circun^ 
fercnce of the lower part of the ihell of the earth, 
and lying immediately under it; as is alio evident 
from wliat is laid page 238. And therefore as 
the Shell of the earth is of a round form, we may 
juftly efteem the Abyfs to be fo likewife, as it is 
reprefenced in Plate the Second by G. H. 

And that the Abyfs is really of this form we 
have better proof than any that can be deduced 
from natural evidence, for He who made it and 
the whole earth hath affured us that it is fo, as I 
have Ihewn p. 43, 44 ; and in order to ftrengthen 
the comments there made upon Scripture, and to 
add authority to the juftneis of them, I fliall cite 
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the opinion of the celebrated Stackhcufe in his 
Hijlory of the Bible, p. 125. I feledt this writer 
(out of feveral that might be brought) not only 
becaufe he has determined the Form of the Abvfs, 
but has fpoken of the Size of it, and given a cal- 
culation by which the reader may judge of the 
quantity of water contained therein. " It is cer- 
tainly (fays he) more than probable (becaufe a 
matter of divine Revelation) that there is an im- 
menfe body of water enclofed in the earth, to 
which the Pfalmijl plainly alludes when he tells 
us, that {PJal. xxiv. 2.) God founded the earth 
upon the feaSy and ejlablijhed it on the floods \ that 
{PfaL cxxxvi. b>) he fir etched out the earth above 
the waters-^ that {Pfal. xxxiii. 7.) he gathered up 
the waters as in a Bag (fo the heft tranflations 
have it) and laid up the Deep as in a Storchoufe, 
Nay, there is a paffage or two in the Proverbs of 
Solomon (where Wijdom declares her Antiquity, 
and pre-exiftence to all the works of the earth) 
which fets before our eyes, as it were, the very Form 
and Figure of this Abyfs-^ {Prov. viii. 27, 28.) ^oen 
he prepared the heavens, I was there, when he fet a 
Compafs upon the face of the Deep, and Jlrengthened 
the Fountains of the Abyfs. Here is mention made 
of the Abyjs and of the Fountains of the Abyfs j nor 
is there any queftion to be made, but that the 
Fountains of the Abyfs here are the fame with 
thofe which Mofes mentions, and which, as he 
tells us, were broken up at the D^uge. And what 
is more obfervable in this Text, the word, which 
we render Compafs, properly fignifies a Circle or 
CirQUmfermceT^ or an Orb, gr Sphere : fo that ac- 

R 3 cprding 
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cording to the teftimony o^Wifdom^ who was then 
prelent, there was in the beginning a Sphere^ Orb^ 
or Archy fet round the Abyfs, by the means of 
which, the fountains thereof were Jirengthened i 
for we cannot conceive, how they could have 
httn Jirengthened 2Lny other way, than by having a 
Jirong Cover or Arch made over tUm. If fuch 
then be the form of this Abyfs, that it feems to 
be a vaft mafs or body of water, lying together 
in the womb of the earth, it will be no hard 
matter to compute what a plentiful fupply might 
have been expeded from thence, in onder to ef- 
feft an univerfal Delude. For if the Circumfer-» 
ence of the earth (according to the lowefl com- 
putation) be twenty-one thoufand miles, d)e4ia« 
meter of it (according to that circumference) feven 
thoufand miles, ajid confequently from the fuper-^ 
ficies to the center, three thoufand five hundred 
miles ) and if (according to the beft account) the 
higheft n>puntain in the world (taking its altitude 
from the plain it ftands upon) does not exceed 
four perpendicular miles in height ; then wq can-^ 
not but conclude, that in this Abyfs there would 
be infinitely more water than enough, when 
drawn out upon the furface of the earth, to drown 
the earth, to a far greater height than Mojes re- 
lates." 
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I AM now to prove that the whole Earth was 
covered to an immenfe height by this Subterranean 
Water ^ or that the Deluge^ in the time bf Noah, 
nvas univerfal ; the Fountains of the Great Abyfs 
having been broken up^ and the water thereof ele^ 
vated above all the high Hills under the whole 
heaven. 

AND,y&y?, to begin with proofs deducible from 
4?he circumftances of things on or near the Surface 
of the Earth. 

I. The Divifion of the furface of the earth into 
Mountains, Hills, Combs, Dales, Vallies, ^c. is 
fo obvious and ftriking, that few or none but muft 
have obferved it j though probably but few have 
feen how far this regularly irregular Divifion (as 
I may juftly call it) was owing to and is a proof 
of an univerfal Flood, or that the furface of the 
earth has been covered to a great height by an in^ 
undation of waten I fhall therefore enlarge on 
this article, and point out the evi4ence deducible - 
therefrom. 

Mountains and Hills have generally on all fides 
a regular defcent or inclination from their tops, 
greater or lefs, longer or fhorter. And when fe- 
parately confidered, and without attending to every 
little inequality, may be faid to be of a conical or 
pyramidal fhape ; and when many lie clofe to- 
gether, or are continued in a dired chain through 
whole countries, they may be faid to be oi^prif- 

^atical form. 
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The point therefore to be decided is, Whether 
this be their original /hape, that which was necef- 
larily produced by, and in which they have al- 
ways remained fmce, the firft fituation of their 
materials in the places they now ftand ? — Or, 
DiW they obtain their prefent }orm afterwards, i. e, 
were their original niaterials modelled, framed, 
or brought into this fliape by the adlion of feme 
outward Caufe ? — And liibat -was that Caufe ? 

That Mountains were not originally of this 
ihape feems evident from the manner in which 
their materials or conltituent parts fubfided and at 
prelent lie, they being difpofed in ftrata, beds, or 
layers (whether of ftone, clay, chalk, ^c.) of 
equd thicknefs throughout, and regularly lying 
upon each other in a flat, level, or horizontal po- 
fition i which fituation of all others feems the 
leafl: proper for difpoling fuch materials Into a co- 
nical or prifraatical figure. Did their ftrata or 
layers ftand one againil another in a Hoping pofr- 
ture like the ridge of a houfe, or even perpeti- 
dicularly upright, it might more probably have: 
indicated their prefent Ihape to have been the 
original ; but fince they are pofited in a flat, level 
fituation, (which la the moll different from any 
of the upright forms) it feems plainly to ftiewj 
that their prefent Ihapes were Bot the origip; 
t)Ut are owing to fome external force. * 

Which is farther evident from hence, that' 
in mountainous countries, which confift of thp 
fame kind of ftrata, the ftrata in each mouritain 
^all exaiSly anfwer or cqrrefpond together ii 
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every refpedl — In fpecies, in colour, in depth, in 
thicknefs, in fituation, and in their contents. So 
that fappofe th^^ firft [under the vegetable mould] 
or uppermoft ftratum to be of awhitifh coloured 
Sand-ftone, one yard thick; the fecond a red 
Marl, two yards; the third a blue Lime-ftone, 
containing fliells, teeth, bones, &c. of particular 
kinds, one yard thick ; the fourth a blue Clay, 
containing native foffils, fuch as felenitia?, pyritae, 
&c. three yards thick 5 the fifth a grey Flag- 
ftone, eight yards thick; the fixth a ftrafum of 
Coal, [with its ufual attendant, a black clayey 
flate, replete with plants of all forts] two yards 
thick ; the feventh a Rag-ftone, ten yards thick ; 
the eighth a Frecrftone, containing a great vari- 
ety of {hells, twelve yards thick ; the ninth a 
red Sand-ftone, fixteen yards thick ; the tenth a 
ftratum of grey Lime-ftone, containing a great 
variety of corals, ftiells, &c. reaching to the bot- 
tom of the mountain. * Now in the fame order 

and 

* If any perfon Ihould be defirous of examining Ae ftrata of 
the earth in a mountainous country, and fhould not £nd any great 
variety of ftrata, qr even but one fingle ftratum, yet upon ftridl inlpec- 
tion, or rather at firft Aght, he will perceive that this fingle ftratum 
IS divided into a great number of leffer ftrata or fmall layers, which 
will be eafily diftinguiftiable from each other, either by their co- 
)Qi;r, depth, thicknefs, or more remarkably by their contents, or 
the foifil bodies they contain, one layer abounding with one fpecies 
of fliells, another with a different; another layer containing bones 
and teeth of fiihe$ ; another corals of various kinds, ^c. t^c. isfc. 
ib as to aiford him evident marks by which he may diftinguifh one 
layer from another, almoft as readily as if there had been ftrata of 
different fubftances. 

In the defcripdon of the above fuppofed Mountain the Strata are 
not reprefented as lying according to their fpecijick Gratvitiei, for 
^Yy^cy^r commonly received the opinion is that they do fo lie, yet 

I never 
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and in the fame horizontal pofition you fhall find 
iimilar flrata in each mountain throughout fuch a 
country. — The queftion therefore is, whether they 
were not all once uniudy or the ftrata continued 
throughout in one entire body, without any of 
thofe Eminences we call Mountains, or thofe HgI^ 
bws called Vallies ? And if fo, then the prefmt 
mountainous Jortn was not the originaly or dneib 
mountains were not coeval with, or any wj^s 
owing to, the <iifpo(ition of their materids or ihfl 
iettlemient of liheir ftrata. 

Now in order .to ihew that the ftrata in .thefe 
mountains were once wholly continued^ let a per* 
fon firft examine a £ngle dkiin or ridge of diem, 
running for ten, twenty, or thirty miles only^ 
[and they fometimes continue for feveral hun* 
dred] in which chain particular mountains are 
diftinguifliable from each other only hy Aa re- 
paration or vacant fpaces between their tc^, 
reaching to different depths and at various dif- 
tances ; and fuppofe, upon examination, be ftiould 
find that the ftrata in each of the tops were of 
the fame kind, colour, thicknefs, ^c. (as above 
defcrlbed) and lying in the fame pofition, and 
only parted from each other by the vacant fpaces 
between their fummits, and that ti^^Jirata un^ 

derneatby 



I never could find them in this fituation in any place that I have 
feen. And the feveral experiments and obfervations that liave 
been made upon the ftrata of the earth, when opened to thegreateft 
Jept/jSy (hew that they do not lie according to their fpecifick gra- 
vities ; fee in particular Philofoph, Tranf. N°' 336,^-^r/. xi. N«* 250, 
jirt ii. N*" 360, Art. iv. N°' 391, Jrt. i. Varenius's Geogra* 
fhy\ Lib. I. cap. vii. Propos. 7 Hauskbee's t^xfmmMSy p. 317* 
Experim. XX, Lx/lDll Ijthopbii p. i lo. 
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derneath^ in the body of the mountain, were quite 
whole and entire^ lying in the fame direction or 
parallel with thofe in the tops, — would he not 
conclude that the uppermoft ftrata were likewife 
once whole and united [which are now only dif- 
continued by the comparatively fmall vacant 
/paces between the fummits of the mountains] as 
well as thofe that are underneath ? Efpecially, if 
he were to remark that, where the feparation 
between the tops of fome of the mountains was 
not fo great or deep a« in others, the ftrata that 
did not appear in the reft would appear in thefej 
or fuppofe the depth of the fpace betv^een fonae 
of the mountains to be no more than thirty yards^ 
or to reach down to the ftratum of Free-ftone 
(in the above defcription) but that in other of 
the vacant fpaces between the mountains even 
this ftratiim af Free-ftone fliould not be found, 
or, as is frequently the cafe, only a part or half 
of it be wanting, — would he not conclude, that 
the other part was formerly fubfifting in its due 
place and order ? And if he would judge thus 
of this ftratum, doubtlefs he would determine the 
fame of the reft, and that the vacant fpaces be-^ 
tween the tops of the mountains throughout this 
chain were formerly filled up with their refpec- 
tive ftrata. 

Judging then thus of this fingle Ridge of 
mountains, let him now extend his view on every 
fide, and behold how exadlly parallel the fame 
kind of ftrata in the adjacent mountains lie with 
(heir fimilar ones in this chain, and he will as 
readily conclude that they were all. once in con- 

jundk>n 
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junftion and the vallies between them filled up 
with correl'ponding ftrata, as thofe vacant fpaces 
were between the tops of the tirft chain of moun- 
tains he examined. — In (hort, if a peribn was to 
lee the broken walls of a palace or caftle that had 
been in part demoliflied, he would certainly con- 
clude that the breaches or vacant fpaces in thofe 
walls were once filled up with fimilar fubftances, 
and in conjuniftion with the reft of the walls, and 
could eafily with his eye fee the lines in whidi 
the walls were carried, and in thought fill up the 
breaches and re-unite the whole : and in the fame 
manner if a perfon wis to view the naked ends 
or broken edges of the firata Jn a mountain on 
one fide of a valley, and compare them with their 
correfpondcnt ends Jn the mountain on the other 
fide of the valley, he would manifeftly perceive 
that the fpace between each was once filled up, 
and the ftrata continued from mountain to moun- 
tiin. So th.it the prelent conical ihape of moun- 
tains was not coeval with their fubftinces or with 
their inward an J ori;^ina] form ; they being prima- 
rily of no QUlicnrd lorm, it I may fo fay, or rather ■ 
there were or.ce none of thofe Eminences upon 1 
the earth which we now call Mountains ; for ■ 
when the ftrata of the earth were whole and en- 
tire, and in cunjunftion with one another, and 
the vacancies that now occafion vallies, dales, tic* 
filled up with their refpedive ftrata (which was 
during the height of the Deluge, before the wa- 
ters began to retire) the Earth muft have been of 
one fpberical form without mountains, hills, dales, 
vales, (Sc. and all the ftrata muft have lain ori-., 

ginallyl 
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ginally horizontally upon one another, or rather, 
to fpeak philofophically, concentrically with each 
other. 

And what farther fliews that mountains are 
only Eminences of the earth, caufed by the exca- 
vation or fcooping out of the fubftances or ftrata 
that formerly occupied thofe Hollows which wc 
now call Vallies, Dales, Combs, Gfr. is this, that 
it may be demonftrated, that the origin of moun- 
tains cannot be owing to any Elevation or De^ 
prefjion of their ftrata j though moft writers have 
attributed it to this caufe, and fuppofed them to 
have been produced by Difruptionsyr^/^ within the 
earthy occafioned by the breaking out of fubter- 
ranean fires, earthquakes, Gfr. whereby the ftrata 
became elevated in fome places, and depreffed in 
others: but this could not have been the cafe. 
For the ftrata of Mountains in the inland coun- 
tries (and fuch mediterranean Eminences are pro- 
perly to be termed Mountains^ Hills being iefs, 
and fituated at a diftance from mountains, and 
nearer the fea) are generally, and if the higheft 
or moft inland in the Continents or Iflands on 
which they ftand, are, 1 may venture to fay, al- 
ways pofited in an horizontal direftion, or but 
very little inclining therefrom, and even this in- 
clination accountable from other caufes than DiC- 
ruptions, as will be feen in the procefs of this 
treatife. y Now. the ftrata of Mountains being 

thus 



y Thus much I can fay for certain, that the Strata in fome of 
eke higheft ridges of Mountains in England and Wales are horizon* 
Sallj fofitedi which is a plain proof that Mountains in general 

^ might 
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thus horizontally placed, which alfo appearing to 
have been their original pofition, (as will more 
clearly be fhewn hereafter) is an undeniable proof, 
that they have not been difplaced, and therefore 
that thele eminent parts ot the earth were not 
owing to any Elfvaiions or Deprefjions of their 
ftrata ; for had they been produced by either of i 
thcfe means, the ftrata muft have been inclined in \ 
various angles, and placed in the molt dirferenC | 
direflions from the horizontal. 

Besides, had Mountains been owing to thffl 
Elevation or Dcpreflion of their ftrata, the out*^ 
lides and forms of Mountains would have been| 

ihap* 



might have been, and that thefe in particular really were, formed 

wiihout any elevation or depreflion of the ftrata : and hence alfo it 
appears that the horlxjinlal pofition is [he originai and natural fitna' 
tioa of the Uraca. And in fuch mountainous places where I have 
obferved the ftrata to \x famsinhat indined, it hus generally been 
where there arc large anJ deep vallies, Rcep precipices, tinted 
rocks for a great extent of ground, and many other (uch like 
proofs that the Agent (the tvaier., as will be fei;n hereafter] that 
tore out the hollows of the doles and vallies, palled olF with gieat 
rapidity, and afled with great force upon the fubjacent Urata ) in 
doing which it would naturally (in fuch places where there was &_ 
variety ot' ftrata) walh and carry away the more foft and bitdi^| 
Urata, and by this means undermine, and fo incline, the iup^oiA 
beds of ftone, Is'c. and in many places I have remarked, parti^B 
cularly upon the fides of fteep mountains, that this inclination of 
the ftrata is but for the depth of forae feet, or what 1 may call, 
fup(rficial ; and that the beds of ftone upon the top of the moan' 
tain are but litOe, or not all, inclined ; and in the body of the 
mountain are horiamlaUy polled: which plainly ibews, that the 
upper firasa only have been moved, and moved too by Ibme out' 
•ward caufe, and not the 'wboli body of the mountain, either by ele- 
vation or depreflion of the ftrata. 

Maksilli (who fpent his whole life almoft in making obfervt- 
" ns Qn the Earth) fays, that the general fiiuatisn of the Jirata ii 
: mountains, all over that part of Europe which he tukd travelled 
s korixontalo^ nearfy/o, HiJItire de la Mer, p. 7. 
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ftiaped or in a great meafure have anfwered the 
inward pofition of the ftrata ; whereas this is fel- 
dom the cafe : and in Mountains where the ftrata 
are horizontal, never can be, provided tliofe Emi- 
nences are of the common pyramidal or conical 
{hape ; but where fuch have large extenfive plains 
or much level ground upon their tops, the out- 
ward ftiapes of thefe indeed ufually anfwer or 
correfpond with the inward level fite of the ftrata ; 
but {xxcYiJlat eminences as thefe are not what we 
generally underftand by the term Mountains^ and 
ought rather to be called, as they commonly are, 
high Plai?2S or Downs. And in fuch mountains 
or rather Hills where the ftrata are inclined, I 
have feen the outward form very different from 
what one might expeiS from the inward inclina- 
tion of the ftrata, nay, fometimes direBly con* 
trary to it. 

It being then thus certain, that the prefent 
outward form of Mountains was not owing to 
either the inward difpofition or prefent fituation 
of the ftrata> and that the vacant Spaces bet\*een 
the tops and fides of mountains were once filled 
Up, it muft follow. That thefe high and eminent 
parts of the earth were caufed by fome external 
Agent, or Means, that adted upon the cutismrd 
jurface of the earth, and which, by tearing off 
and carrying away the matter or ftrata that for- 
merly occupied thofe places we now call nj allies^ 
left thofe Eminences ftanding, which we now call 
Mountains. 

And that this was really the cafe will yet more 
manifeftly appear, in tracing out what that AgerU 

was 
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was that eife<fied this, which is the next thing to 
be conlidered. 

That the outward form of Mountains was 
to the action of fome Fluid, which by 
fottening and mollifying the parts gradually wore 
and tore away the circumjacent ftrata, is evident 
from the conical fhape, regular flope, or gradual 
defcent of Mountains from their tops quite down 
their fides ; and when we confider the bulk of a 
mountain, and the prodigious number of them 
upon the earth, there is no Fluid of a nature 
proper, and in quantity fufficient, for effecting 
this but Water. 

And that Water was the Agent is farther 
evident from the general tendency or declina- 
tion of the fides of mountains down towards the 
Sea, efpecially in iflands and peninfulas, chiefly 
and more remarkably in fuch as are longer than 
they are broad ; and in necks or promontories of 
land that jut out into the fea, and have water oft 
both fides of tliem. So in the iflands of Cuba, 
Hijpanida, California, Madngafcar, Sumatra, Sw- 
conia, St. Chrijhpher^ and many others, there is 
a ridge or chain of mountains running direftly 
through the middle, in a line with the length of 
thofe iflands and peninfulas, gradually leflening 
with gentle declivities on each lide, tending out- 
ward or falling away down towards the two feas 
[not inward towards the land], jufl: in fuch a 
manner as Water defcending from the tops of 
thefe ridges would naturally have torn and carried 
away the ground, and fo have formed regular 
dcfcenta on both fides ; which defcents generally 
continue 
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continue for feveral miles underneath the fea^ for 
It is a common ofefervation with' mariners, tha! 
"Wherfe the (horc lies nearly level or upon a gentld 
ddfcent, that there the .Cti gradually increafes 
deeper and deeper the farther you- proceed froiil 
land ; "^ fo as plainly to fhew^^ that the ground un-* 
derneath or Uie bottom of thfe ocean was formed 
lifter the fame ihanner, arid is only a contlniia-^ 
tion of that at Land : fince, then thefe DefcenW 
or Declivities are at prefent in part covered with 
"watery there can be no reafon to d^ubt that this 
was the Agent that formerly covered and formed 
the whole. 

Thus alfo in Promoniories or parts of land that 
projedt into the Sea, where fuch are long and 
harrow, there is coitimonly a ridge or feiveral 
ridges of mpuntains pafling througn the ihiddlfc 
^ith gentle declivities on each fide. Thug 111 
X Italy the Apennine mountains are continued length^^ 
ways through the middle of that country^ and 
divide it in two parts, juft in the manner (as it 
has been reprefented) as the back-bone of ah 
animal dofes his body • fimilar \% the filuatioh df 
the mountains in Norway y Malacca^ Coreay Cdni^ 
bodiay India within the Ganges^ the fbuth part 
bf Africa for feveral hundred riiiles, and for as 
many in the fouth part of Americdy &c. Arid 
what is farther^ femarkable iri 'Pi*oiiidHtories and 
fuch* procurrent parts of land, they generally, 
and especially where there is an open and free Sea, 

S gradually 

• • ■ 

Marsilli de la Mer, p. 1 1. Ray's lbr€i Phyfico-Tbeologkal Uif* 
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gradually leflTen and terminate in a point like 3 
Wedge; which is exadly the form that water, 
retreating from the upper lands and falling on 
each fide, would naturally fhape and reduce it 
into. 

Whereas the cfFefts of the water, defcend- 
ing from the furface of fuch extenfive parts of 
the earth as large Coniinents are, would exhibit 
a different appearance of things from what they 
do upon iflands and promontories ; for in this 
cafe the water would take many and various 
courfes, according to the greater number, dif- 
tance, and irregular fituation of the Paffages or 
Inlets it had into the Abyfs (which inlets we may 
fuppofe to be in fuch places where Seas and large 
Lakes are at prcfent) ; and alfo according to the 
greater variety of die Strata it had to aft upon 
(many of which ftrata would refift, and as many 
yield to, the force of the water ; and fome more, 
fame lefs) fo that under fuch manifold and dif- 
ferent circumftances we might exp-ft to find the 
Chains or RiJges of Mountains upon large Conti- 
nents lying in many and various direSlions ; and 
accordingly we fo find them. 

But yet, in fome degree, the outward form 
or furface of Continents and Ifands- would rc- 
femble each other; for upon both, and even 
where there were no remaikably great moun- 
tains, we might reafonably imagine, that the in- 
land parts would be the higheft, or more emt* 
nent than the maritime ; for the water would aft 
more ftrongly and tear oiF a greater quantity of 
the earth near the fea-coafls than higher up witluit 
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die land; and this, for two reafons; — becaufe 
the PafTages into the Abyfs lay nearer the fea- 
Coafts, and thither the whole force of the water 
was diredted; — and becaufe all the water that 
covered the inland parts of the eirth would flow 
over and a£t upon the maritime, and would bring 
along with it large fragments of rocks and a great 
quantity of rubbifh, which by being driven upon, 
would wear and tear away, the land near the fea- 
coafts to a great degree ; and therefore the }jiedi~ 
terranean farts of ijlands and Continents would be 
lefs, or but little, torn j and on this account, after 
the retreat of the water, be left Handing higheft. 
- And this alfo we find to be faft ! as is evident 
■ from the courfes or falls of rivers ; they gerierallyj 
or indeed almoft univerlally, taking their rife in 
or near the Middle of Continents and Iflands, and 
flowing down towards, at laft empty themfelves 
into the Sea j and as it is certain that the fall of 
water is always from the higher to the lower 
grounds, fo it is as certain that the inland parts 
of the earth are higher than the maritime. 

Besides, itisacommonobfervation, that moun- 
tains or inland Eminences are higher and their 
defcents or fides longer than thofe of Hills j 
which are generally Ihorter, but their fides or 
falls more fudden and precipitous 1 and that thd 
ftrata in Mountains are horizontal, but id Hills 
(or leiTer Eminences nearer the fea) are generally 
oblique or inclined. All which is exadlly cori- 
fonant to what a Flood of water, retreating from 
the furface of the earth, would naturally pro- 
. duce i as is evident from what has been faid in 
Lm S 2 the 
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the above paragraph : and the truth of the : 
may be exemplified from the manner in whiq 
water moves when permitted to run out at an c 
fice at the bottom of a large and deep veflel ; ' 
chief adjon or motion of the water is at and near 
the orifice ; while the furface is almoft calm ; and 
if the bottom of the vefTel be made of any ma^ 
ter that will yield to the force of water, it \ 
be moft torn at and near the orifice, fince 
current will be there ftrongeft : and fo, as t 
water, that covered the earth, retreated from t 
furface towards the apertures in its ihell, the chid 
motion and violence would be at the mouths of 
the orifices that led into the abyfs, whither the 
whole body of the water tended, and its whole 
force was exerted ; and near thefe apertures the 
currents of water would be very ftrong and rapid, 
and which, by wafiiing away the more foft and 
brittle ftrata, would undermine whole ridges of 
mountains and lay their ftrata in a floping pofture, 
and by its continual adtion in pafiing over thefe 
ridges, would reduce and wear them lefs and lefe 
until they came to be of their prefent fize or 
Hills. But higher up or at a greater diftance from 
the fea, the force would be proportionably dlmi- 
nilhed, as the quandty of water would be lefs 
and the current weaker ; fo that the flrata in 
mountains are but little or not at all difturbed^ 
from their original horizontal pofition ; and a 
lefs degree of force was exerted in forming tha 
than in Hdls, fo their defcents would ofcourfeb 
longer and more gradually declining than thojfl 
of Hills. ^ 
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And from what has been juft faid, we may 
fee the propriety of Monf. Buache^ :iphxi of the 
difJDofition of Mountains, as laid down and deli- 
neated in Hijloire de UAcad. des Scien. An. 1752,- 
Nov. 15. according to which, the greater or moft 
remarkable Ridges of Mountains upon the feveral 
Continents of thie earth take their rife in or near 
the middle of large Tradls of land; and arc 
ftretched out, as radii, from fom« high and ex^ 
tefifive Plains ; one of which plains rifes in Africa^ 
another in Afia^ two fmall ones in Europe, one in 
North and another in South America \ and from 
each of thefe, refpeftively, iflue out, like hori- 
zontal (hoots from a ftock, feveral long Ridges or 
Chains of Mountains. 

In order to fee the reafon of this from Expe- 
riments, and how far it would favour our prefent 
liypothefis, I provided a large vefTel of Glafs, had 
. feveral holes of different fizes bored in the fides 

'about fix inches from the bottom, and flopped 
each with cork : I then filled the vefTel with wa- 

;ter; and having pulverized before-hand certain 
portions of the various flrata of which the earth 
confifts, as Stone, Coal, Clay, Chalk, ^c. I per- 
mitted thefe fubflances to fubfide one after an^ 
other through the water, 'till the terreflrial mafs 
reached about two inches above the level of the 
holes : arid the whole fettled in regular layers oqe 
ppon another, jufl according to the difpofition of 

things in the earth. \ then (with the afljflance 
of another) pulled the corks oyit of each hole as 

• pearly at the fame time as poffible. The water im- 
ijj^dwtely began to drive the earthy parts through 

S3 tbQ 
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the holes, and Icooped or tore the furface of the 
?arthy mafs in fuch a manner as that the deepeft 
Hollows were near the Apertures, i. e. where the 
force was greateft, and me feveral furrows gra- 
dually lefs and lefs, towards the middle part; 
as the force of the water was proportionably di-? 
minifhed to its diftance from the place where Us 
pioft violent adlion was : fo that at the greateft 
diftance from the apertures, i. e. in the middle of 
the heap of the terreftrial mafs there were no 
furrows at all, and that part remained the kigbefi 
of all the reft, and anfwered to one of the above- 
mentioned high plaim upon the furface of the 
earth : and trom this middle-part there tended 
feveral ridges, between the furrows leading down 
towards the holes in the veflel, juft in fuch form 
as the chains of mountains, which take their rife 
in or near the middle of fome Continent upon 
tiie earth, and tend, like radii, from fome high 
inland plain towards their refpedive apertures in 
the SeaK next adjoining. — Befidesj the ftrata in 
the middle-part of the terreftrial mafs remained 
immoveable, and without the leaft alteration, but 
thofe near the apertures in the veflel were bent 
and Jnclipcd, and in fome parts confufedly mixt 
together, agreeably to the difpofition of things in 
the earth, with refpedt to inland and maritime 
flminences, as 1 have obferved already. 

Th us do the phenomena on the furface of the 
earth, with regard to Mountaim an4 H///i, higber 
and lower lands, both upon ijlands, peninfulas^ pr<h 
pjoniortes, and continenii, exadlly anfwer to, and 
jnanifeftly fliew forth, the effeSli of a Flood of 
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Water which once covered the whole, and gra- 
dually retreated therefrom. 

And this will be ftill more evident if we de- 
Icend to a particular examination of the form, 
iituation, and caufe of Combs, Daks, Vallies, &c. 
It was neceffary to ipeak fomewhat of thefe be- 
fore, but they deferve a feparate and clofcr con- 
iideration than could hitherto have been conve- 
niently beftowed upon them. 

A Comb, a Glin, a Dingle, or a Gill, G?f, (for 
it pafies under different names in diiferent parts of 
'England ) is a gradually increafing or gently de- 
clining Hollow upon the furfece of the earth, the 
fides regularly floping down towards the middle 
part. They are of various fizes j fome being not 
more (or even lefs) than three or four hundred 
yards in length, fifty in breadth, and twenty in 
depth at their largeft end ; others there are that 
are three or four miles in length, a mile in breadth, 
and four or five hundred yards deep ; and others 
of all intermediate fizes. They generally begin 
at a ridge of mountains or hills, and tend down 
their fides towards the lower lands ; their begin- 
nings or upper parts are very fmall, in fome places 
fcarcely perceptible ; and they gradually open or 
increafe to fome of the above-mentioned lengths, 
breadths, and depths. The ftrata in moft of thenl 
are bare and vifible, if not throughout the whole 
Comb, yet in feme part or other, or rather in fe- 
veral parts ; and the broken ends or edges of the 
rocks that projedt from each fide generally anfwer 
each other to a furprifing exadtnefs j and near the 
beginning or in the upper parts of the Comb they 
S 4 almoit 
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almofl: touch and meet each other, and at the 
very beginning are united ; and fo leave no doubt 
Xo conclude but that the (Irata were once in con- 
tjwS, or continued in parallel lines from fide to 
£de throughout the whole Comb.^ And this 
jnutual agreement between the ftrata on each fide 
of Combs evidently fhews, that thefe and fuch 
like Cavities were caufed by fomc outward Agent 
that adled upon the furface of the earth, and 
which, by tearing off and carrying away the inter- 
jacent ftrata, left thele Hollows, and were not 
owing to any inward dilruption, or a force from 
beneath : for had this latter been the cafe, it 
could not be but that the fl;'2ta on one fide qr 
other of Combs wouid always appear elevated or 
depreded, or fome way or other altered. And it 
\s farther demonftrable that Combs &nd Gills were 
not owing to any inward difruptions, fince it is 
fommon to obferve in fuch of them as have rapi^ 

rivers 

• Sometimes indeed the flrata on one fide of a Comb arc di& 
ftrent both in kind and fituation from thole on the other ; but tbeti 
iiie reafon is cvident.upon the ipot; as, fitll, either the Comb wai 
formed in a place where the ends of different llr:.Ca met, or in b 
deep fiffure, or two or three Combs happened to be lormednear 
- togetlier, ai i by the fide of each other, and tlien the Agent that 
tore die largeH has Bieivcd off, or inchned the ftrata of the larger 
towards the Icfiei, there being no llrata on the back part {on ac- 
count of the cavity of the leffer Comb) to fupport it ,- or fomc 
fuch accident or other has made a difterence, which will be at 
ijianifeft to a judlcipus fpeflator. And chpfe accidents gene- 
lally happen in hilly countries, or fuch as are near the fea, where 
the water of the deluge, in it* retreat from the furface of the 
earth, dt^fcendfd with violence and aAed with great force ; whereas 
higher up in the inland countries, or near the mountains, tlic Combt 
aid Gida arc generally very regular and eitaft, aod the broken 
(dges of the Itrat^i on cactvUdc tally and correfpond to the uc- 
jnoll nicety. 
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j-iversbr ftrong currents ofwater running through 
them, that the ftrata at their bottoms are whdic 
and: entire, and* lie parallel with, thofe above; 
nay, when miners have occafion, in tracing or 
purfiiiA'g a vein of ore, to dig under Combs, they 
find the ftrata beneath as regularly placed and 
in the fame diredtion as thofe abdve, and where 
they are horizontal above they are , horizontal be- 
low J which affords an undeniable argument that 
Copibs were not fornied by any Force from 
beneath, but by the operation di fame outward 
Caufe. 

Now when we confider the general regularity^ 
fmoothnefsy gently-Jloptng fides^ and the gradually^ 
increafing lengthy breadth, and depth of Combs or 
Gills, we can attribute the Caufe of their forma- 
tion to no other Agent than Water, that formerly 
covered the tops and ridges of the Mountains and 
Hills where thefe floping Hollows are now found, 
and which, by defcending from thence, gradually 
tore and furrowed the earth into fo many alvei 
or channels, juft in the fame manner as water, 
falling in a fudden and great thunder-fhower, 
and retreating from the hills above towards the 
fea or any great river, tears and wears channels 
in the ouze or mud upon the (hore. 

Another mark — that Gills and Combs were 
formed by currents of nvater—is the Jerpentine 
Jhape or winding courfe of fuch as are long and 
'large, and the apparent caufes of fuch deflexions 
pr curvatures. For water defcending from the 
jnountain-tops would of courfe be diverted from 
^ f eftilinea^ motion (efpecially if it ran for any 

confiderablc 
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confiderable length) by reafon of the different 
ftrata, or different conftitution of the fame ftrata 
it afted upon ; fome parts being hard, others foft, 
fome having but few, others many and large 
cracks, &c. and according to the different circuna- 
ftances of thefe accidents the courfe of the water 
would be varied, and the ftream occafionally di- 
verted from the parts that refifted moft towan" 
thofe that refilled lefs : and on the fame account 
there would be many and various ftreams rufliinj 
down the fidesof the fame mountain, and asthefc 
would be irregular and winding, two or morp 
would frequently unite, particularly the lefler 
fall in with and join the larger ; and .of this there 
are manifeil marks and the effedts now remain- 
ing ; for it is common to obferve at fuch placqs 
where a long and large Comb begins to turn off, 
that there is a furrow or channel now vifible upon 
the furface of the earth, and the Comb is defleft- 
ed from its former courfe according to the angle 
in which this furrow meets it (allowing for the 
fize of the furrow) and alfo is proportionably 
broader and deeper according to the lize of this 
concurring channel ; manifeltly Ihewing, that 
where the ftream that formed this leffer furrow 
met the larger, that there die deflexion would 
naturally begin, the Comb be turned off and en- 
larged, in proportion to the additional force of the 
Current that formed this lefler channel. 

Many fuch obfervations as thefe might be 
made, if we were to confider particularly and 
minutely the form and fituation of the mountain 
or hill in which the Comb lies, the conftitution 

and 
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and pofition of the ftrata within, the courfe of the 
filTures, the (hape of the valley beneath, the dif- 
tance of the fea, or any great lake, &c. from each 
and all of which many and different proofs might 
be drawn, plainly indicating that Combs were 
formed by currents of water } but thefe are eafier 
to be feen and difcovered by a fpeilator than to be 
defcribed to a reader ; and they will be very evi- 
dent to any one that has had but the hint given 
him, that Combs and Gills were channels torn in 
the earth by the defcent of water from the upper 
lands. 

And what has been faid above in relation to 
Gills may in a great meafure be applied to Daks; 
which begin at die end of two or more Gills, and 
gradually increafe in length, breadth, and depth, 
in proportion to the number and fize of the Gills 
that lead into them j jufl in the fame manner, 
and as evidently by the fame mean?, as the larger 
Combs were increafed and opened by the ftreams 
of water that tore the lefler channels that enter 
into them. 

As the Dales fall off" from the mountains, 
and meet or unite at a greater or lefs diftance, a 
ftiU larger Hollow prefents itfelf ; which gradually 
opens and dilates as the former, and conftitutes 
vhat we call a Valley ; of greater or lefs extent 
and dimenlion according to the number and fizc 
of the Gills and Dales that defcend into it. 

At laft, at a great diftance from the moun- 
tains, two or more vallies unite, and open into z 
ynde extenfive low-land Plain, or rather a gently- 
4^dtnin^ Cmntr% which adjoins to the Sea-Jliore ; 
th« 
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the bottom of which (cfpccblly if it is of a foft 
yielding nature, not rocky and ftony) is of a 
fimilarform, continues the fame declivity, or gra- 
dually grows deeper and deeper 'till it ends in 
unfathomable Abyfs. 

And thus does the Whole clearly point 
the effefts of a Flood of water that formerly coi? 
vered the mountain-tops, and retreated there-- 
from down to, and even beyond, the very depth 
of the ocean ; forming (in its pail'age from the 
furface of the earth to the center) high up (where 
its force was vveakefl:) the leffer channels or Gills 
and Combs ; and where fevcral ftreams united, 
the Dales ; and where the currents, that made the 
dales, met and joined their forces, hollowing out 
the rallies; and where the torrents that fcooped 
cut vallies opened and expanded themfelves, there 
forming the -mile low-land Plains — gradually de- 
clining Sea-Jhore and — the Jloping bofom oj /it] 
Ocean. 

•' Having thus, fafely and truly, I hope, i 
veyed the reader from the tops of the higheft 
■iiiountains down to the bottom of the deepeft 
Seasj we will now take a review of the paths vw 
have trod, and draw fome Ibitable cotJclufioJ3ft' 
from the whole. 

1. From what has been faid, we may fee the 
error of his LordfliJp's opinion concerning the 
origin of mountains, p. 88, viz, " That whepthe 
Fountains of the great Abyfs were broken up, and 
an immenfe hollow was excavated out of the 
earth from pole to pole, as a bed for the fea to 
lie in; when the rocks,- and the fands, and the 
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(hells, and the earth, that were taken thcrebut, 
were thrown upon the land, and raifed in moun- 
tain upon mountain,' fo as to affail the fkies and 
invade the region of the clouds ; when Promon- 
, tories, and Capes, and Head-lands ftarted up in 
an irregular order, &c/' or as it is elfewhere de- 
fcribed, p. 1 18. " At the time of the breaking up 
the fountains of the Abyfs, a great part of the ma- 
terials, which were fcooped out of the earth, as 
well as thofe which then lay on thefurface of the 
fand and of the fhore, would be loofe, feparate, 
and divided, and would float irregularly in that 
confufion of elements, which fuch a wonderful 
operation muft have occafioned, not only when 
ihowered down in catarads from on high, but 
alfo when conveyed by the force of the waterj 
of the Sea, which guflied forth, as out of a womb^ 
to the place deftined for their abode ;. where this 
heterogeneous mafs would fubfide, and foi'm it- 
felf into fuch Hills and Mountains, of fuch a 
mixed kind of materials, as we now find them to 
be, according to the wife defignation of the great 
Author of Nature." 

Such was the Manner, fuch the Means, ac- 
cording to his Lx)rdfhip, by which Mountains and 
Hills were produced. From whence it fliould 
follow, that Mountains and Hills are no more 
than huge heaps of Rubbip^ thrown out of the 
Sea, or the place where the fea now is, by the 
omnipotent Hand of God; — as his Lordlhip more 
clearly aflerts, p. 108, and 115. But this re- 
ferring to the firft Caufe, when the operation was 
nwnifeftly performed by fecond Caufes, is boldly 

cutting 
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cutting the Gordian knot which we cannot fairly 
untie, and fliews neither the Philofopher nor the 
Divine in this cafe j for both the Word of God, 
and the whole face of the earth, declare the con- 
trary, as I have aheady ftiewn at large, and (hall 
conclude this fedtion with the Teftimony of an- 
other Author againft this opinion. " We are to 
confider that a great many Mountains of the Eardi 
are far diftant from any leas, as the great in-Iand 
Mountains of Afia and of ^frick, and the Sar- 
matick Mountains and others in Europe ; how 
were thefe great bodies flung through the air from 
the relpedtive feas, whence they are taken, to 
thofe places where they ftand ? What appearance 
is there in common reafon or credibility, that thefe 
huge mafles of earth and ftone that ftand in the 
middle of continents, were dug out of any feas f 
We think it ftrange, and very defervedly, that 3 
little chapel Ihould be tranlported from PaleJHne 
to Italy over land and fea, much more the trant 
portation of Mount Atlas or Taurus through the 
air, or of a range of mountains two or three thou- 
fand miles long, would furely upon all accounts 
appear incongruous and incredible : befides, nei- 
ther the hollow form of mountains, nor the ftony 
matter whereof they commonly confift, agrees 
with that fuppofition, that they were prefs'd or 
taken out of the channel of the fea, — Then too, 
we are to confider, that the mountains are not 
barely laid upon the earth, as a tomb-ftone upon 
a grave, nor Hand as ftatues do upon a pedeftal, 
as this opinion feems to fuppofe ; but they are 
one continued fubftance with the body of the 

earth,, 
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earth, and their roots reach into the abyls ; as the 
rocks by the fea-fide go as deep as the bottom of 
the fea in one continued mafs : and 'tis a ridicu- 
lous thing to imagine the earth firft a plain fur- 
face, then all the mountains fet upon it, as hay- 
cocks in a Field, ftanding upon their flat bottoms. 
There is no fuch common furface in nature, nor 
confequently any fuch fuper-additions ; it is all 
one frame or mais, only broken and disjointed in 
the parts of it." 

2. From the above defcription of things ap- 
pears alfo the abfurdity of the opinion, that is at 
prefent fo much in vogue in France, concerning 
the origin of mountains '', viz. — Thai Mountains 
are only Heaps of Sand and Mud, formed by the 
agitation of the waters of the fea, which were chiejly 
put into motion by the flux and reflux of its waves 
in tides, or fome flrong currents that met and op^ 
pofed each other, during the time when the whole 
furface of the earth was covered with water (for 
the maintainers of this fyftem allow that it has been 
thus covered). The Sand and Mud kaving been thus 
colleSled and heaped up together, end ihc 'water flib- 
fiding andfmking to occupy the cavities at the bottom 
of the fea from whence ihefand and mud were ex- 
cavated, the dry-land by this means and moiintams 
were raijed upon the whole furface of the earth. 

But furely the Authors of this hypothecs could 
never have obferved the cffefls of the Agent, 
which they fuppofe to have been the Former of 
mountains, during any violent agitation of the fea, 
nor have obferved the inw^ard Conftitution, or out- 
ward 

*See Mef&s. Li Cat's, Bwffos's, De MAittEi's, &c. writing!. 
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ward Form of Mountains. For with regard 
the firft of thefe articles, as his Lordfliip jui' 
remarks (in his Anfwer to t^iis Syftem of t] 
origin of Mountains, p- ii) " The Sea, in il 
greateft agitations, always levels every thing in its 
power, inltead ot railing it into Hiils and Vallies. 
And if thefe Authors will but make the experi- 
ment of raifing a Mound within the reach of the 
Tides, and let but a fingle Spring-tide get above 
their works, I believe, inftead of finding their 
Mound increafed into a Mountain, they will find 
their Mountain reduced into a Mole-hill, if not 
entirely carried off and levelled with the bottom 
the Sea.'" 

And, in oppofition both to his Lordlliip's fyfli 
and that of thefe Authors, it mull: be remarked, 
that the inwardJlruBure of Mountains undeniably 
diiproves each of their opinions. For, mountains 
confift of a regular itrata or beds, (whether of 
ftone, coal, clay, &c.) orderly pofited upon each 
other, and in an horizontal diredion j and be- 
fides, each refpedtive ftratum is of equal thicknefs 
throughout, though they continue for feveral miles 
in extent; — all which clearly demonftrates that 
the whole fettled in a regular and fucceflive order, 
during a quiet and calm fea, or without the leaft 
perturbation of the water it fubfided in. And 
iince thofe parts, that now remain and are vilible, 
of the Mais that tlius fettled, viz. the Mountains 
and their tops, ftill retain their firft and horlzofl- 
tal diredion, it is evident that they have not been 
difplaced or their pofition altered ; and alio that 
they have not received any nevv or frefh Matter to 
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cover them (except the vegetable mould,and a few 
feet of loofe ftones and fludge ; of which here- 
after) ; neither v^ere they formed by occafional 
or fucceffive additions of Sand and Mud, or heaps 
t)f Rubbiflj ; for had this been the cafe, there 
■Would have been no regular ftrata or layers of 
ftone, coal, clay, &c. or if there had been fuch, 
they would have been inclined on all fides, of 
ihaped according to the outwardform of the moun- 
tain, and have covered thefe conical or prifma* 
tical Eminences like fo many capi or arches iaid 
one upon another j neither could the layers have 
been of the fame thicknefs throughout even in a 
fingle mountain (much iefs In hundreds or thou- 
fands) but would have been much thicker at bot- 
tom than at top ; at leaft thofe layers that fettled 
laft muft have been formed thus ; for when the 
Mountain had attained to any confiderable fize» 
and a new layer or fediment of loofe matter fub- 
fided on it, the far greater quantity would fall 
down on each fide, and fettle moft at and round 
the bottom, with thin edges towards or near the 
top } which is a form that, I believe, no moun- 
tain upon earth has. 

But what farther Ihews, that Mountiirts are 
not Heaps of Rubbifh thrown out of the fea, or; 
quantities of Sand and Mud confufedly coacer^ 
vated, is, the general uniformity of their fliapes, 
dielr regularly-floping fides, the manner in which 
Chains or Ridgesof Mountains are continued, be- 
ing extended length-ways upon fuch iflands and 
peninfulas as are longer than they are broad ; and 
fliooting out, like branches from a ftock, front 
'-' T high 
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high extenfive Plains upon the larger Continents 
ofthe earth : and then the Gills gradually faljing 
off from the mountain-tops, and meeting the 
Dales down their fides, the Dales uniting, with 
the Vallies, and the Vallies opening intaextenfive 
declining Countries, and thele adjoining to the 
flielving Bed of the Ocean — all manifeftly fhew, 
that the Agent that formed mountains did not aft 
from the Sea upward, or towards tlie inland coun- 
tries, and amaffed together large heaps of fand and 
earth, but deftended from the mountain-tops, or 
the molt inland parts of the earth, and furrowed 
or made its way down towards the very bottom 
ofthe Ocean, carrying before it almoft every 
thing that was moveable or oppofed its paflage. 

3, From the above-mentioned uniformity in 
the fhape and courfe of Mountains, and the ap- 
parent caufe thereof j . and from the regular man- 
ner in which Gills," Dales, and Vallies defcend 
from'the mountains and run into each other, gra- 
dually declining towards the Sea, it is alfo evident 
that Mountains were not owing either to any zr- 
reguJar Elevation or Dcprejjion of the: firata of the 
earth : for had either of thefe been the Caufe, 
this regularity could- never have been preferved, 
and been vifible oyer tlie whole face ofthe earth.. 
So that neither tix,.. Burnet" %^ nor Dr. Woodward'^, 
and-Mr. M'//?o«'s.,%ftem ofthe origin of Moun- 
tains is true or cpniiftent with the fece of Nature ;■ 
thefirft of whom fuppofes them owing to a fiuj- 
den deprefTion or fmking in of the ftrata of the 
earth, and the other two to as fudden and vio- 
lent a Depreffipiir^/^on^s of tjie ftrata and Eleva- 
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lion of others ; for upon either of thefe fchemes, 
the earth muft have exhibited the moft ghaftly 
appearances of Rocks aqd Precipices, and the 
whole form of it would have refembled the ruins 
of a defolated edifice, that had been throw^n dow^ji 
by a Tempefti or. blown up by a fubt?rranean ex-] 
plofion : fo that there would have been no traces 
of the operation of a Fluid Agent that dcfcended 
from the mountain-tops, and gradually tore its 
Way quite down to the Sea, and fo formed the 
regularly-floping fides of Mountains^ the eafy and 
natural Cadence and Connexion of Gills with 
JDales, Dales with Vallies, &c. And, 

4, This fame regularity and uniformity in the 
rifings and fallings of the higher and lower lands^ 
and their mutual di^pepdences on and inclinations 
with each other, remaining thtfame at this day 
in all countries, mahifeffly (hews, that there have 
been no Mountains or Hills, Dales or Vallies, 
made fince the Deluge, or the Inundation .that 
caufed the preferit'j and therefore, that Mountains 
are not continually - af or min^^ as fome of the mo- 
dern French philofophers afl!ertj neither were 
tiiey occafionally thrown up by earthquakes or fub- 
tefranean eruptions, as fome of the old philofo- 
phers imagined 2 indeed earthquakeSj and iuch 
like explofions, inftead,.of raifipg new mountains, 
rather tend to throw down the old, by fhaking 
and diflocating the land, where the vioieiice of 
the concuflTion prevails, and finking it beneath 
the Ocean or into the Abyfss and betides, earth- 
quakes generally happen near the fea, and affed: 
not inland eminences or mountains, 
•• ' ■' T 2 5. Nei- 
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5. Neither could the channels of Gills, Dales, 
and Vallies have proceeded from contraflions or 
lateral (hrinking of the ftrata of the earth (and fo 
the parts of the earth above, or on each fide of 
thefe cracks, be left eminent or in the form of 
mountains) in the fame manner and by the fame 
means as Chaps or Cracks are made in the mud, 
and ouze upon the fea-lhore by the heat of the 
fun-beams and adlion of the wind, according to 
the opinion of fome of the ancients. But had this 
been the cafe, as the tops of the mountains were 
dry foonefl and moft expofed to the influence of 
thefe two agents, the Combs aqd Dales would 
have been deepeft near the fummits of hills and 
mountains, and gradually have leflened, or been 
fhallower and Jhallower as they proceeded down 
the fides, and terminated in a point at the bottom 
of mountains ; but the direiS contrary to this is 
their form ; tlaerefore This could not have been 
the Caufe. Belides, fuch Contraiflions as thefe 
could never have made Emi?icnces, nor would 
there have been any difference between Moun- 
tains, and Hills, neither would the inland parts of 
Continents and large iflands have been the higheft, 
as I have plainly (hewn they are; for when the 
mud upon the fea-fliore, or when the ground in 
large flat and low marfhes is dried and cracked in 
the fummer-time, the parts or pieces of land be- 
tween the cracks are equally high, and the whole 
furface level. 

Though indeed thus much may be fald for 
this opinion, that the Cracks and Fiflures that 
were made in the ftiell of the earth (after it had 
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fettled, faturated with water, and the Expanfe 
from above and from below had comprefled and 
hardened, and fo contraded the ftrata in fome 
places, and thereby left gaps ^nd ffures in others, '^ 
fee p. 88.) gave room for the water that covered 
T 3 the 

' Or, to give an account of this EiFefl in tlie words of a modem 
writer, " Firft then chefe Fiffures are no more, as they feem to 
me, than the nece/Tary confequences of the firll f'ettlement of mat- 
ter, when it was divided into wet and dry, folid and fluid, That 
we may the more clearly apprehi;nd this, let us recolleft what hap- 
pens to (mall mafles of matter, cloven by lilce fifliires, whence 
we may infer what is probably the caule of thofe greater clifts 
which we arc now in fearch of. We all know that (lime, diluted 
clay, and pulverized or dilTolved Itone (hall occupy more fpace in 
that ftate of moifture than when the fame clay, (lime, or ftone 
becomes dry and hard ; and from a parity of reafon we may 
argue, that when folids and fluids formed, and from a fflite of 
chaos became divided into, diftindt bodies, the part? of the fgrmer 
being deferted by the latter, miift needs grow clofer together, and 
confequently leave chafms and crevices betwixt them. But the 
mafles of earth, ftone, and clay were not at this time meerly paf- 
five i they formed larger and more compatt bodies every where^ 
in proportion to the quantity and mutual attraftion of their fiinilar 
parts, within proper diftance. Hence arofe firmer combinations, 
and confequently greater openings between fuch mafles. Farther, 
it mufl be obferved, that as all fimilar particles ftrugeled to come 
• iDto contaft with each other, lb, at the fame time, tney deferted, 
and repelled, and exprcfled all diOimilar and contending particles ; 
Cottfequently malles of differently-natured particles feceded and 8ci 
Horn each other, every party (if I may ufe the expreflion) tending 
to form and flick clofe to its like : betwixt fuch diiFerent fubilances 
dierefore, attrafled here and there repelled, fome chink or in- 
terval muft needs happen. Thefe caufes then, viz. the defertioa 
of moifl:ure, the union of fimilar and the mutual repulfe of difi- 
inilar particles, mud al! have contributed to form the mafles of our 
terraqueous ^lobe into fuck feparate portions as we now find thcni 
in i for that indeed it was not poflible for bodies to grow hard and 
flty, unite and contract, without leaving fome chafms and lifliires 
between them. What eniued upon the hardening of particular 
and fmallcr mafles enfued alfo in the larger portions of the whole 
eaith, in proportion to the quantity of iblids united at nny oneelfbrt, 
Vhether a^riin, Ajiraim/:, acou/ity,or a region." Eoalase's Wa*. 
lUfiorf of ComvMll, p. 144, 
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the earth during the deJuge to defcend through 
into the Abyls ; and fuch as ferved for this pur- 
pole dii'eded, in fome meafure, or were the caufe 
of the direiftion of, the courfes of the Vallies, 
Dales and Combs ; but they neither did nor 
could have formed them for the reafons above 
given : befides, thefe Cracks are feldom above 
eight or ten feet broad (and generally much lefs) 
and Icveral vallies are as many miles in breadth, 
and exceed them as much in length as they do 
in breadth; and what is more remarkable, the 
Cracks and Veins of ore in many places run di- 
redly aciofs the vallies, and yet the vallies con- 
tinue on in their ufual courfes ; which plainly 
ftiews that they were neither formed, nor evea 
altered, by thefe cracks. But, in fliortj the fea- 
fhore itfelf (from whence the above hypothefis is 
brought) affords a manifcft difference between the 
Cracks made by Shrinking and the regularly-in- 
creafing Channels of Combs, Dales, and Vallies; 
for upon the fea-(hore or the banks of a large river, 
efpecially where there Is any quantity or depth of 
mud and ouze, the chinks caufed by the adion 
of the Sun-beams and Wind are nearly throughi- 
out of the fame fize, meet and interfed: each 
other at almoif all angles, chiefly at right, and 
fo divide the parcels of ground or mud between 
into fquares, pentagons, or fome fuch figure, but 
never, or fcarcely ever, into long ridges like the 
chains of mountains. And what is farther ob- 
fervable in the fame place, the Channels or«Gul- 
lies tore in the mud by the retreat of the fear 
water in ebbing, or by the defcent of land-floods, 
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do really k&ve'thfc iriteijacent landin prominent 
ridges juft.Iike thofe of Mountains; and thofe 
gullies or -little furrows gradually increafe int 
length, breadth,- and depth, as they unite and fall 
in- with each other, juft in ;th6 fame manner as 
Gills, Daks 'and Vallies do; which mahifeftly 
ihews, that both -kinds were formed by currents 
of defcending water. 

6. Since thcr6 are Mountains and Hills, 
Combs, Dales, and Vallies upon the whole fur^ 

face of the earth, and thefe were caufed by the 
retreat of Water from the , fiir face, it is certain, 
that the Deluge that formed them was univerfal : 
and 1 have already proved that there never \vas 
but one univerfal Flood, which was that recorded 
by Mofes. 

7. Since Gills, Dales, and Vallies fall away 
from the Mountain-tops, and tend in their courfes 
down towards the neighbouring feas, and ar^ 
united to the fhelving Bed of the Ocean, nay, 
fince fome of the chains of Mountains are con- 
tinued under the fea, and appear again on the op* 
polite land ; or, what is more, fince there are 
Mountains and Hills, Dales and Vallies, even en^ 
tirely under the fea^ ^ it is evident, that the water 
that formed them defcended not only down to-* 
wards the fea, but even beyond it, into fome great 
Cavity in the in fide of the earth ; for had it reached 
no farther than the prefent furface, or even any 
conficjerable way into the bed pf the Ocean, its 

T 4 waves 

^ Kircher's Mundus Suhterraneus^ p. 69, 96, &c. Marsilli 
ififr la Mer, p. 3 — 12, BoY^fi's Phiiofophical IVorks, Vol. Ill, 
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waves much have been reverberated or returned 
upon themfelves, and fo would foon have loft all 
their force : but fince this force continued, and cut 
and tore the earth under the fea to unfathomable 
depths, we may juftly fuppofe that the water de- 
fcended far beyond, entered into, and filled up 
a large Concavity within the earth, and fo confti-^ 
tuted what Mofes calls the Abyss. ^ 

8. Since the Water that fcooped out the hoi- , 
lows of Combs, Dales, and Vallies defcended 
into the Abyfs, it muft of courfe have carried 
with it all that quantity of the earth which it tore 
away for making thefe hollows ; and as it de- 
fcended from every part of the earth's furiace 
down towards the center, \t would at Uft repofit 
and fettle the whole there, in form of a central of 
ianer globe or nucleus of terreftrial matter, fur- 
rounded on all fides by the water of the Abyfs. To 
which, or to a fimilar kind of nucleus, moveable 
in a fluid medium, Dr. IJallsy afcribes the Qai^s 
of the variation of the magnetic needle^' and to 
which not only this, but many other and far 
greater effeds, both in and on me earth, are to 
be attributed. And, 

9. When we confider the great length, breadth 
and depth of the larger ValUes upon the earth, 
the multitude of the lefler, together with the nu- 
merous Combs and Dales that lead into them — 
the Height of the Mountains and inland Emt-j^ 
rences above the lowland, their diftance from tha 
Sea, or rather, from the correfponding Chain oH 
fountains on the oppofite Continent — the vaf 

Be< 

* PUtef. TraHf. N^ 148, 19^.; 
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Bed of the Ocean, the cavities of all the Lakes, 
Riverd, £?c. i lay, when we confiderall this. 
refleft, that all thefe Hollows were once filled 
up with the folid ftrataor fubflance of the earthj 
fi-om the top of one ridge of mountains to the op- 
pofite, and from that to the next beyond, and lb 
on quite round the globe, (which therefore, dur- 
ing the height oj the Deluge, before the waters be- 
gan to retire, was entirely fpherical, and without 
any inequalities, or the leaft rifing and falling, of 
hill or dale, fee p. 85, (ic); and that alt this 
fubftance was fcooped or hollowed out and carried 
down into the Abyfs, we may fuppofe the central 
nucleus to be of feme conjiderabk bulk or fize. 

But the Agent that did all this, the Water 
that thus tore and fwept away the folid rocks, 
and left fuch deep and wide marks of its power, 
muft ho. great />;y«(:n/r/y beyond conception, far 
exceeding what might be fufficient barely to fill 
^1 thefe Hollows, for it muft have palled over 
and through the folid rocks, where thefe Hol- 
lows are, many times, before it could have made 
fuch gradually-worn channels, and have opened 
fuch extenfive breaches; and therefore be far fu- 
perior in quantity to the bulk of the whole Ocean 
kfelf, and all the water that fills every other Ca- 
vity upon the earth ; for all thefe Cavities were 
made by the repeated aBions of this defcending 
Flood. And fince the Tendency of thefe Hol- 
lows and Channels plainly (liews, that the Water 
ttjat harrowed them defcended down towards the 
Ocean or the feveral Seas upon the earth, and 
fince the water in them is not fufficient in quan- 
tity 
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tity to have efFedted all this, tliere muft be (from 
a confideration alone ot the quantity of Water 
neceflary to caufe thefe efFedls) a large Refervoir 
or an Abyfs ofWater beneath the earth; which, 
during thcfe Tranfadlions, muft have been ele- 
vated far above all the higheft Mountains or Emi- 
nences upon the whole furface of the earth ; and 
therefore the Deluge at that time univerlal, and 
caufed not barely by an elfufion of the waters of 
the Ocean, but principally by thofe of the Abyjsy 
according to the defcription given by Mofes. 

II. Another general argument (including, 
like the former, feveral particular ones, and de- 
duced alfo from thecircumftances of things upon 
the furface of the earth) in proof of an univerfal 
Floodj may be drawn from the confideration of the 
nature, form, and jituation of feveral bodies orfub~ 
Jlances that at prejent lie loofe upon the furface (fthe 
earth. For, 

I. It is common to obferve upon the fides, 
and even the fummits, of the higheft Hills, 
Mountains, and inland Eminences (elpecLiUy fuch 
as confili of lolid ftrata or hard rock within, and 
have long flats or any level ground at their tops) 
a prodigious nuniber of Stones, of various forts 
and iizes, but generally of one or nearly the fame 
form ; being either '(icrfcGily fpherical or oval, or 
fome way or other tending to a round figure j 
their furfaces or outfidcs being quite fraooth, 
without any projedions or angles. 

I HAVE obferved multitudes of fuch ftones, of 
all fizes — from fome that were eight or ten feet 
in circumference to others that were but two or 

three 
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three inches in circuit — lying upon the tops and 
fides of iome of the highefl hills and eminences in 
England znd Wales i particularly upon the long* 
chain of Mountains that run through the middle 
of South Wales J and upon the high lands in the 
northern parts of Worcifierjlnre^ Warivickjhirey 
Shropjloire^ and Stafford/hire: and thofe large' 
ftones that lie upon the wejiern fide of Shotover 
hill, near Oxford^ and which, on account of their 
Roundnefs, are called by Dr. Ploty Lapides 
^ejliculares^^ are of this fort. So alfo upon MarU 
borough Downs, in Wiltjhire^ are an inconceivable 
number of large ftones, which, from their fliapc 
and fituation, are called the Grey-WeatherSy as 
refembling a flock of (heep lying down; anji 
many of theje, eipecially fuch as lie at a diftance 
from the center or middle of thefe ftones, arc 
quite round and fmooth, though vaftly large. 

Mr. Hutchinfon fays, that he obferved, " many 
fuch round fmooth ftones, of various fizes, from 
the bignefs of a melon to an hundred weight, ly- 
ing, not only upon the fides, but upon the tops 
and ridges of the high hills in the North of Eng-- 
landy particularly in Arkendale^ and in many other 
places ; and alfo in Corn'voalU and in Devon/hire^ 
ppon Dartmoor''^ Dr. Lifter j in Phil. T'ranf. 
N"" 1 64, remarks, " That all the high mountains 
^nd Woolds in the North of England are covered, 
inore or lefs, with a quantity of Sand^ mixt wit^ 
\vhite /^^^/fi of a greater fize." 

Langius 

f Nat. Hift, of Oxfore^Jhirey p. 1 29. 
^ yol. XII. of his Works, p. 294. 
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Langius in his Preface to his Hlfloria Lapidutn 
Jiguratomm Helvetia^ &;c. or, Hijiory of the figured 
Stones in Swilzerlandy ftarts the following queftion 
(but leaves it undecided) ; " Alfo it has often been_ 
inquired, Whether the fmooth round Jiones and 
jHnts that are now found upon the tops of the^ 
higheft mountains, even of the Alps, where no 
river can poflibiy pafs, were thus fmooth and 
round by nature, or whether they were at firft 
and originally rough and unequal, and then after- 
waxds fmoothed and rou/ided by currents of water, 
during the Deluge, and carried to the higheft 
mountains }^" 

Dr. Balthafar Ehrhart, In the account he 
gives of his Journey from Memingen over the 53'- 
rolenfan Alps (fee Phil. Iran/. N". 458, for 1740) 

makes 



* C/rlti-am dt SitUiiits /uhrotunJis If /teviBas, Sc. It maf b^ 
proper to remark here, with Dn lymxliuard, (fee hia Cat. of Etg- 
lijhFojfits, p. 83.) " That the Dani^S.Cemaa.andotherwritersof 
Foffils do not reftrain the name Zilix, to what wc in England zHX 
Flint, bni apply that name to very various bodies i" and aifo that 
the Romaii (as ibe Dodlor proves »t large, p. zz.) did the facDe; 
wnderftanding by it any very hard Stone that would ftriltc fire, a^ 
indeed mod hard Stones will. 1 mention this, bccaure the bodies 
which we in England call flinli are fometimes foand, and were To 
formed, naturally of a round pape ; and it might be objefled to the 
above quotation that the Flints therein Ipoken of might have beecx 
Ttatarally of a round form, and fo not have been worn by any agi- 
tation in water. But, iirft, I would obferve that round flints are 
•viryfe-vj in comparifon of the number of others that are found ii^ 
sll kinds of ftiapes ; and Langim himfelf, in the defcription he 
afterwards gives of a Flitt, or rather of the body he applies ihe 
the word 5/7i* to (p. 13.), does not mention it as being naturally, 
or even accidtntally, of a raund form; and whatever he under- 
ftands by the word 5iUx, it is certain that the bodies he fpeaks of 
in the above quotation carried in themfelves evident marks of lia- 
ving httn '•ifiurn, ground datun, and even reandtd, by •water; Otker- 
wile he would never have thought of putting the above queHioo. 
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makes the following obfervations, " The moun- 
tains of Memingen, which are higher than the 
middle of the higheft mountains in thefe parts, 
have upon their very fummits vaft quantities of 
Stones about three or four inches in circumference, 
that have been plainly worn round, and juft after 
the fame manner as thofe that are thus formed 
by the ftream and attrition of rivers. But it is 
manifeftly evident that this immenfely large heap 
of Stones, which lie, as it were, in a feparate and 
detached manner upon thefe mountains, where 
no river foivsy could never have been formed by 
currents of this kind. Another remarkable dr- 
cumftance is, that thefe Stones are found to in- 
creafe in bulk or diameter from Memingen towards 
the AfpSj fo as at laft to equal mafles or trunks 
three or four feet tliick, but from Memingen to- 
wards the oppofite country and more remote fj-om 
the Alps they proportionably decreafe lefs and 
lefs, fo as at lail to be reduced to a fpecies of gro& 
iand. This remarkable phenomenon, which may 
ferve to explain the theory of the earth, may be 
accounted for from the following obfervatlons and 
refledions. I have obferved among the Tyro- 
lenjian Alps whole and entire fummits of Moun- 
tains, that have in one continued rock the very fame 
kind of ftone with that which is now found in 
feparate and ivorn parts, and placed at a diftance 
in the country between the Alps and the Danube. 
There are alfo juft as great a variety of thefe worn 
ftohes as there are of Rocks in the Alps. The 
caufe which broke the Alpine rocks, and covered, 
all this part of Germany with fragments torn from 

thence 
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thence (and which were afterwards rounded by 
the mutual' attrition between themlelves and the 
waves:), could be no other than the great deluge. — 
The fragments of ll:one which were torn from the 
fliattered Alps (which were as high again as they 
are at prefent before the deluge) the tarther they 
were carried and the more they were rolled, the 
more were they worn and Icffcned. Hence the 
places the neareft the Alps were covered with thtf . 
largeft fragments, thofe that were more remoti 
with the fmalleft. The exadl agreement betweei_ 
the moft broken pieces of thefe ftones, and thd" 
larger and entire rocks in iht Alps, demonftrate to* 
the eye the place from whence they came, and' 
that the former are no other than the dilperfed 
ruins of the latter." 

Swedenborg in his Mifcellanea Okfervafa, &c. 
p. 1 1 , fpeaks of Mountains in Sweden, " ^i la-' 
pides habent admodum tritos, & quafi politos-, & 
mixtos cum arenls-" \. e. which havey/(?«d'j upon 
them that are much worn, and as it were poUjhedt 
mixed with Sand." BiChop Pontoppidan in his 
Hijlory of Norway, p. 56, fpeaking of the effedls 
or confequences of the Deluge, writes thus, 
" This [:. e. the Deluge] is likewife the origin of 
moft of thofe Pebbles, which are found fcattered 
all parts oi \he globe." 

And indeed, I think, we may fairly concludtJS 
from the inftances I have brought, that, if all', 
parts of the globe were examined by proper and 
judicious perlbns, fome fuch round 01 jmootb Stonei 
as the above mentioned, lying at greater or lefe' 
diilanceSf' 
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diftances, in greater or fmaller numbers, would 
be found upon them, . , . ..; _ 

;Tfl[E. Point therefore to be : decided is. How 
cametbefe Stones ii> .be (f, this, round Jkapf'^r^VftxQ 
thex- mginal{y, tbufi ? -r. Or y formed Jo afterwards i 
^-^ P^n^ kf what means ? . ■.;, 

^ TjHfAT thefe ftories:^were //p/.^r/^iWj^ and at 
firft of thoir pi^i^nt figure, is evident from many 

particular's 3 as, ■ : ,, . ;, -. 

• i ,, From fome ^ of' t}iem haviftg. on their out- 
fides the bafes of hexagonal fhoots 'of fpar andt 
chryftali, wjiicjti; ape . now of a round -or circular 
form at their topsj .whefieas it is wdl known that- 
thefe. naturally germinate or end in fliarp pointed: 
angles, wherever there. is room or fpace f or them, 
to fhootj and fuch there muft have been here,; 
if;thef?:-ftpneshad dlvvays be^n of the fame (hape 
and fize.s: fo^that as tbpfe flioots -pf ^iypar were once.- 
longt/r,.'.-and alfo pointed at top,* and being novy. 
round or hemifphdricai*: it. is. rpia/jifeft, that they/ 
hayc'^en worn and ground dovvn to this form 
by fomQ-regular.attFijiiph. .; . -.vt.j .":. . 

2. Fromj feyer^l ,©f . thefe '3to?P«irbajfing hoWjl 
lying imifterfedJAjt^jem and- Ufl|fe4. with their 
fubftance, the (hells^. : t^eth, an4 ls9fl^ «f variou^r 
^imrfSju pieces of wopdi ■ coral, &e.| .*Hr<)f which 
bodies- are naturally t^f/ome del^jSa^ipaterfigure,; 
and greatly .differing' feom.. each other, ; and yet 
fuch partsf of thefe-th^lW boqeSfap'^cjorjil^,' &C4. ^ 
appear on. the .putfides pf thefe Stpp^:. (hall rbc 
rpupd or circular; of rftnfwerable K<>- <hfc outward; 
fhape of the:ftQne'5.. .aad yet the parts which lie- 
immerfed within the ftone fhall be of the true, 

ufual. 
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ufual, and natural form of thefe bodies ; nay, 
when the ftone is broken, there rtiali frequently 
be found in the infide the fame fpecies of flieils, 
corals, &c. quite whole and entire, as thofe on 
the outfide, which are now fhaped to the figure 
of the ftone j and therefore thefe on the outfide 
were formerly of the fame fhape as thofe in the 
infide ; and of courfe both Shells, Corals and 
Stone muft have been rounded or brought to this 
unnatural, fpherical, figure by fome external force 
or agency. 

The fame is manifeft from the Contraft be- 
tween the manner in which the conjlituent parts 
of thefe Stones originally fettled and their prefent 
outward form ; it being evident to fight, particu- 
larly in the larger ones, and efpecialiy in fuch 
as are of a fiffile nature, that they fettled in a fiat 
regular manner, or in lines, layer upon layer, each 
of equal length, breadth, and ihicknefs in all its 
parts ; which could not poflibly form a body of a 
fpherical fhape ; but as thefe are now of an or- 
bicular form, they muft have been reduced and 
rounded by fome outward force. But 

4. Where thefe Stones occur, the far greater 
number of them are generally of the fame kind, 
contain the fame fpecies of fhells, corals, &;c. and 
apparently fettled in ftrata of the fame fize and 
order, as the Stone or Rocks in the adjacent 
Mountains; and fo afibrd an undeniable proof 
that they are ovAy fragments or pieces torn oif from 
the adjoining mountains ; and therefore were not 
originally of the fame fize and form as they are 

now{ 
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new s but have been ^ finee their fep^t30h> much 
lefTened and worn into a round figure. 

And ih^wjhape zndfmoGthmfsm^ikOiXy (hewt 
that they obtained their forrainj and by me mo- 
tion of, a wet Fhid^ fuch as Water ; for had they 
been fubjefted to the a£tion of a dry Fluid, fuch 
as the Air, in a violent v^^ind or tempeft, &c. it 
could not be but that they would have been of the 
mod irregular forms^ and their outfides jagged and 
pointed with angles or embofled with protube-^ 
ranees in/ every diredion; but fince they are (b 
regularly rounded and their furfaces fo extremely 
linoothj they muft have procured their (hapes from 
being agitated in and by a moifl: Fluid, fuch as 
could penetrate and mollify their outward parts^ 
and fb permit them to be worn away, granule 
after granule, or by a gradual attrition* 

And when we confider the great fize and 
weight of fome df thefe Stones, their immenfe 
number, and the vaft extent of ground that in 
fbme places they are fpread over^ (nay that there is 
reafon to fuppofe that they are in fome meafure 
icattered over the whole face of the earth) it may 
fairly be concluded, that there is no moiji Fluid^ 
in or upon the earth, in a quantity fufficient for 
cfFeding this, but Water ; which therefore muft 
have been the Medium in which, and the Agent 
by which, this wonderful phaenomenon was 
tran&dted. 

As is moreover evident fit)m the manner in 
which thefe Stones lie. Thofe that are upon the 
long tops and flats of Mountains, or upon high 
level ground, arc iituated for the moft part at a little 

U diitance 
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diflance from each otlier, or lie in a feparate de- 
tached form [not heaped together or in trains] ; 
for as upon fuch even land there could be no 
inclination in the ground to determine them to one 
place more than another, and as the currents of 
water, that formed the Combs that defcend on 
all fides of fuch high land, fet different ways, fo 
thefe Stones, that were fhuffled and rolled about 
upon the top, would be left in the moft irregular, 
loofe, detached or draggling manner poffible ; and 
accordingly we fo find them. 

But thofe that are upon the fides of hills, ef- 
pecially fuch as are fomewhat fteep, and particular- 
ly at feme confiderable diftance from the top. He 
thick and clofe, and heaped upon one another : 
thole that are in the Combs, Dales, and Vallies 
(that fall off from the Mountains) lie ftill thicker 
and clol'er, and chiefly in the bottoms of fuch cavi- 
ties, there being few or none upon their fteep 
fides ; and alfo tend in a train from the tops erf" 
thefe Cavities, and gradually increafe in number 
and quantity, as the gi!ls, dales, and vallies open 
and enlarge by receiving other gills, dales, and 
vallies into them ; in which lateral gills and dales 
are alfo a few, the greater part having been car- 
ried down into the large vallies, where they lie in 
inconceivable numbers ; and particularly in the 
curving parts of the vallies, juft before their turn- 
ings ; or where any rock, that wlthftood the force 
of the Flood, or large fragment of a rock, that 
die waters could caiTy no farther, ftands in the 
middle or any part of a valley, there thefe round 

Stones 
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Stones are found in ftill greater plenty for the 
depth of many feet under the ground. 

*And what is farther remarkable (and yet a 
general rule in this cafe) is this, that fuch Stones 
of the above kind as lie near the beginnings of the 
Combs are leaft worn, thofe that lie farther down 
in the dales more worn, thofe that lie in the val- 
lies and in the low flat countries moft of all worn 
and perfectly rounded, as having been carried 
fartheft, and agitated moft. — So mat all of them 
manifeftly bear the appearance of having been 
not only formed or rounded by water, but alfo of 
having been placed juft in fuch manner, as water 
alone, retreating from the mountain-tops down 
thro' the vallies, would naturally difpofe them*. 

U 2 Many 

5 It 18 not uncommon to find among the Stones, that were thus 
apparently worn round by accident, fome that were always or 
naturally of a round (hape ; and it may be proper to inform the 
reader how to diflinguifh be^yeen the one and the other ; and alfo 
to ihew how far even thefe lafl are ferviceable in proving the point 
in debate. The Stones that are naturally of a round (hape, and 
which are commonly called Nodulef, have generally an outward 
coat or cruft, differing from the internal part of the body, either 
in fubflance, colour, or hardnefs ; or elfe coniift of feveral coats ; 
and are ufually very' hard: thofe that are of the fame fubflance 
throughout (as flinty, alabafter nodules, ^c, commonly are). when 
broken, fplit or fall apart in all kinds of dire6lions ; thofe that 
confift of feveral coats of different matter open or feparate in 
pieces, that are convex on the outfide and concave in the infide 
according to the feveral coats. On the contrary. Stones that are 
worn to a roundnefs, which was not natural to them, fuch as Pe^* 
hies found upon the fea fhore, and thofe that are now found upon 
the highefl mountains, have never any coat or inveftient crufl, 
break regularly, or according to the grain of the flone, and fre- 
quently into a number of thin flat plates, like the flone that lies in 
^rata in the adjoining hills ; and are generally either foft or hard, 
according to fuch flone ; and carry in themfelves evident marks 
(of which I have already recited at large the particulars) that they 

are 
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Many other circumftances there are (which 
will readily be perceived by an obfcrver, though 
they are not fo eafily to be defcribed to a reader) 
depending either upon the nature of thefe Stones, 
the conftitution oftheftratain the adjoining land, 
or the fituation of the ground, &c. that afford 

ocular 

are pieces tyt fragmtnli of the adjacents rocks, 'worn roiinj by being 
rubbed agaioft one another in fuch a fluid as Water, And even the 
Nodoles themfeh-es, thai are fometitnes found aftiong the Pebbles, 
exhibit manifeft proofs of having been broken out of regular ftrata, 
carried from their natural and original place, and of having en- 
dured the outward force or aflion of water. For, firft, in fuch 
places where we find Nodules of flint, cryftal, alabafter, t^c. lying 
ioofe upon the furface of the earth, it is common to find the very 
fame kind of Nodules immerfed in their natural beds in the ftrata 
of tha rocks adjoining, and very ditlinfl and eafily feparable from 
the fubllance ol the rock (which is another mark by which No- 
dules m:iy be known from rounded pieces of the rock) : it la 
therefore reafonable to believe that the Nodules, that are now 
looie and detached upon the furface of the earth, formerly lay 
in, and were beaten out of, the adjacent rocks, by the fame meam 
or by the fame ilood of water, that parts of the rocks themfelves 
were broken otT and worn round ; among which thefe Nodules 
now lie. This alfo is evident from a circumllance attending many 
of them, viz. that their outward coats have apparently been much 
rubbed and worn, efpecially in the more promment parts, and in 
fome of them quite worn off. J have obferved too thai feveral 
of them have had parts or pieces of the rock, from whence thejr 
were originally torn, affixed to their outfides, which, though at 
lirA certainly of no determinate fhape, have been, fince their fepa- 
ration, regularly rounded to the ihapc of the Nodules ; nay, I 
have obferved large Mafles of the rock, containing feveral Nodules 
in them, thus worn and rounded ; which manifeftly fhews, that 
even thefe Nodules are Fragments, or at leaft were beaten out of 
the rock. Then, laftly. Nodules, being found lying together 
with, and exafUy in the fame manner as, the mountain -pebbles and 
other worn fragments of ftone, undeniably proves that they were 
pofited upon the places and in the manner they are now found by 
the fame means that the inland -pebbles were, and though they 
do not ihew fuch itrong and clear figns of having endured the force 
or aflion of water as the pebbles (chiefiy on account of their fu- 
perior hardnefs and original roundnefs) yet they exhibit fi 
marks, m I have defcribed above, of having been fubjeft i 
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ocular denionftrations, that thefe round Stones 
are only Fragments^ which were beaten off from 
the neighbouring rocks, and worn into their pre- 
fent figures, by the agitation of ff^ater ; — which 
fluid muft therefore once have filled all the deep 
vallies, and have covered all the high hills and 
mountains where thefe Stones are now found. 

But befides this larger fort oi round or Bowler 
Stones^ (as they are called in fome parts of Eng-- 
landj their very form indicating to the mpft lu- 
perficial obferver that they hay^ been rolled or 
bowled about) there is another kind of a lefs fize, 
from fome that are two or three inches in circuit 
to others that are as fmall as peafe, commonly 
known under the name of Gravel. This cpnfifts 
of a variety of fubftancea, not only of hard round 
and fmoothed Stones of different kinds, but of 
parts of Bones, pieces of Shells, Coral, &c. that 
have been alfo rounded or worn \ fo as evidently 
to demonftrate that the whole has been in agita- 
tion, and that fuch a fluid as ^ater was the 
Agent. 

Which is farther appju^ent from the manner 
in which, and the places on which, Gravel Wts. 
It being always pofitgd in a lopfe irregular form, 
not in a clofe comp?t(9t 'ftate, or in uniform ftrata 
of equal thickncfs in all parts, as the regular beds 

^ It may not be ^mifs to obferve here, that in fome parts of 
England the inhabitants very iniproperly call any fmall, loofe, rub* 
ble ftones, though they a^e flat, pointed with anglef^ or of all 
ihapes, provided they lie i\ear the furface of the earth, by the 
name ot Gravel ; but unlefs they are anfwerable tp the above de- 
fcription, and apparently worn, or a great part of them worn and 
rounded, they ought not properly to be« neither indeed arc the/ 
generally and commonly, (o called. 
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of ftone, &c. are ; no, this is thrown or pitched, 
as it were, in ftreaks or unequal feams, and in all 
diredions, generally in an oblique, fometimes in 
a wave-like form, juft in fuch manner as the un- 
dulating motion of departing Water would natu- 
rally caJlit. Befides, it is ufually found free and 
void of all lighter, earthly, ochreous, clayey, or 
fuch like matter, which, being foluble in water, 
would, when once alTumed up therein, be con- 
tained longer and carried farther than (and fb 
feldom fubiide together with) the heavier and 
harder parts of Grew/; which therefore would be 
left clear and diverted of all fuch lighter matter; 
and indeed at prefent it appears to the eye to have 
been wafhed and cleanfed by Water. Then too 
Gravel is commonly found over unmoved and 
horizontal beds of ftone, chalk, &c. and being 
of a nature different from thefe, and lying in a 
manner different from that in which the ftrata 
of the earth originally fettled, it is manifeft that 
This has been moved, agitated, and brought from 
other places. And fince great part of this mixt 
fubftance, Gravel, is of the fame nature with, 
and confifts of the fame kind of fhells, corals, 6cc. 
as ihofe which are found in the higher lands or 
in the grounds above, it is an evident proof that 
it was brought from Uiefe lands. 

And when we confider the places where Gra- 
vel is commoflly found, viz. either upon extenfive 
flats juft under mountains or higher ground, or in 
the bottoms of large vallies, or elfe fpread over 
low-land gently-declining countries, but feldom 
or never (or but in very fmall quantity) upon the 

tops 
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tops or even fides of fliarp-pointed and fteep 
mountains, it affords an additional and undeniable 
evidence, that it was brought from the upper 
•lands J and being diipofed or pofited juft in fuch 
manner and juft upon thofe places where water, 
retreating from the higher grounds, would natu- 
rally throw or leave it, it evidently (hews, that 
Water was not only the Caufe of the form or 
roundnefs of the various parts of Gravel, but of the 
Difpofition or Settlement of the ns)hole. 

Such is the form and fituation of Gravel in 
England ; and no doubt is to be made but that it 
is the fame or fimilar in every part of the earth 
where it is found ; and fince there is fcarce a 
country over the whole globe but what has it, 
more or lefs, fo it is certain that all thefe countries, 
or the whole face of the earth, have been over- 
Ipread by Water. 

Under this article may alfo be reckoned a ftill 
leffer Ipecies of round ftones than any of the above- 
mentioned, viz. thofe which conftitute what we 
commonly call iS^/^^j thisfubftance ** being really 
no other (as Dr. Woodward yi^y obferves, Nat. 
Hiji. p. 188) than very fmall Z^^^^/fi ; as may ap- 
pear to any one who fhall carefully examine it, 
efpecially with a good microfcope." And when 
thus viewed and magnified, me various bodies 
of which it confifts as manifeftly exhibit marks 
of having been worn or ground down to their 
prefent fize and form by the agitation of water, 
as the parts of Gravel do. Sand tOo, lying in a 
fimilar irrregular manner, and being. pofited upon 
fuch places as Gravel, equally points out the 

U 4 adioa 
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action of water, retreating from the higher grounds, 
to have been the Caufe of its fituation and pofi- 
tion'. What adds confirmation to this is, that 
where the upper lands confift of a lax friable ftone, 
there the fand lies in the vallies beneath in a greater 
plenty tlian ufual ; or where the country is an 
extenfive low-land plain, and the mountains at a 
great diftance, there alfo is generally a vaft quan- 
tity of fand; as is the cafe with thofe immenfely 
large fandy Deferts in the lower or remote parts 
of j^frka, bordering upon the Mediterranean fea ; 
for the water, that formed the mountains in the 
in-land or higher part of that great Continent, 
mufl: have pafTedover fuch fpacious tradsof land 
in its retreat towards the fea, that in all probability 
it Would meet, in many places, with ftrata of a 
loofe friable kind of ftone, which it would foon 
feparate, tear afunder, fhatter to pieces, and at 
Jaft grind down to fand, and when thus reduced, 
this matter would be eafily carried and hurried 
^way by the torrents of defcending waters '~ 

' In Tome plELcCE indeed what is properly, 3n4 oaght foto 
called. Sand-font, lies in fuch a loofe lax manner, even upon the 
tops of the highelt mountains, (where their upper parts happen Co 
coufiHof land-ltane) and in fone places fand itfelF ties tiiu£, as 
at firft fight gready to iffemblc the fand found in the vallies and in 
the low campaign countries : but there is always a manifeft difierence 
between them i for the Sand or Sand-Itone of IWonntalnt is mor^ 
coaife than the other, and generally adheres in lumps, and ij 
found in vaft large ftrata or beds of equal thicknefs in every pait, 
;ind regularly divided by horizontal and perpendicular fiflure), ai 
^he (olid unmoved beds of ftone, kc. are 1 whereas the fand found 
in the vatlieii is fmall and line, eafily feparates when toached, and 
is always pitched in unequal ftreaks, that are commonly thictcef in 
one pert than another, and gradually termin^LCe in points tQwardi 
pitherend, and is pofited in all the variety of direOions that wai 
ler, flowing ovei uneven ground, could poffibly throw it into, 
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great diftance from the mountains, and at laft be 
naturally left expanded over the low flat countries, 
or pofited in the bottoms of large and deep val- 
lies J and fuch from the maps appears to be the 
fituation of moft of the fandy Deferts upon the 
earth. 

And I cannot but think that the far greater 
quantity of what is called Sea f and was not form- 
ed upon the fhores, where it is now found, but 
was originally Landfand^ and brought down even 
from the in-land countries. Thus much is cer- 
tain, that the rains that fall upon the higher 
grounds generally come down replete with fand, 
and depofit it in rivers ; and rivers, by wafliing 
away their banks, ftill receive more fand 5 which 
being carried down by the currents is at laft dif- 
charged into the Ocean. And it is very remark- 
able, that upon a fandv fhore there is generally a 
great load or bar of land at the mouths of the 
rivers, the very place where the fand, brought 
down by the river, would naturally fubfide, not 
only on account of the ftream being there broadeft 
and lefs ftrong, but chiefly by reafoa of the op- 
pofition the river-water would meet with from 
the waves of the fea, which would beat back the 
current of the river, weaken its force, and oblige 
it to lay down its burthens. So alfo with regard 
to thofe immenfe Sand-Banks that are found upon 
fome (hores, even where there are no very large - 
rivers immediately adjoining (though they are 
generally where there are fuch rivers) it is cer- 
tainly very reafonable to conclude, that they are 
in a great raeafure thp produ(a of the diluvian 

waters j 
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waters ; and had the Sea, after the deluge, re- 
treated farther within its bed, they would have 
been left upon the low-lands and now found in 
the form ofi fandy defertsy for as the waters of 
the deluge retreated from the higher lands, tore 
out and carried away fuch vaft quantities of ter- 
reftrial matter (as the hollows of the Combs, 
Dales, and Vallies over the whole furface of the 
earth abundantly demonftrate) they would na-i 
turally depofit a great portion of that mixt fub- 
ftance they were loaded with, efpecially of the 
finer and lighter fort, upon thofe parts or places 
where their force firft began to abate, or the land 
was of a proper form for receiving and retaining 
it, and fuch certainly are thofe low flat Shores 
where the principal Sand-banks are found. 

Some perfons indeed have imagined that there 
is a difference between Sea-fand and Land-fand ; 
but the ftridteft infpedlion can difcover none : and 
Dr. Woodward obferves, that " The Sand upon 
the (hores of Sheppey confift of extremely fmall 
pebbles of the very fame kind with thofe com- 
monly found in fand-pits at land, in various parts 
of England J particularly in feveral parts of Kenf"^ 
(in which County the ifle of Sheppey lies). 
Dr. Lijler too remarks {Phil. Tranf N° 164.) 
** Thzt the in-land Sand' hi Us zhovc Bullolgne in 
Picardy in France is of the very fame kind with 
that on xhc fea-Jhore at Calais^ 

So that, upon the whole, we may as fairly 
conclude, that the granules of Sand were caufed 
by a friction of the parts among themfelves ia 
agitated water, as that the pebbles^ of which Gra-f 

vel 
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vel confifts, were 5 and alfo that the far greater 
quantity of the Sand now lying upon the fea- 
fhorc was not owing to the agitation of the waters 
of the Sea, but that the origin of this and of all 
the Land f and is to be attributed to the adion of 
other waters : and when we confider the vaft ex- 
tent of the feveral Sandy Deferts upon the earth, 
and the largenefs of many of the Sand-banks up- 
on, the fea-ftiore, and the diftance of thefe from 
one another, and how in a manner they are fcat- 
tered over the whole face of the earth, we muft 
infer that the Caufe was as univerfal as the Ef- 
fefts, and therefore that 2iJlood of waters has co- 
vered the whole furf act of the earth. 

II. But befides thefe Stones that have been 
thus apparently rounded by water, there are others 
that have plainly endured the force of thisfluidy 
though not info great a degree as the above y either 
on account of their Jize^ hardnefs^ or the Jhort time 
they werefubjeSi to its force ^ but yet they manifejily 
exhibit marks of its power ; and their fize^ number ^ 
and Jituation fufficiently demon/irate that the aSlion 
of the water y to which they were fubjeSly was uni^ 
verfal or extended over the whole furface of the 
earth. For, 

There is abundant reafon for believing, that 
there are very few hills or mountains, at leaft 
fuch as confift of folid ftrata or hard rock within, 
but what have feparate maffes of ftone, fbme of 
an immenfe bulk, together with fmaller pieces, 
lying upon their tops or fides, and alfb that there 
are fuch ilones in the vallies beneath i and both 

the 
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the larger and fmaller mafles, of all kinds of 
fiiapes, and lying in all kinds of poftures, though 
generally in fuch a dlreiftion, and fo fituated, as 
plainly to indicate that a flood of waters, retreat- 
ing from higher grounds, was the caufe of their 
pofition. 

What Mr. Lbwyd Ciyi oi Wales {Phil. Tranf, 
N' 334.) I have obierved to be true, not only in 
that Countiy, but in various parts of England: 
*' What feemed to me moft ftrange, were 1)0/1 
eonfufed Stones, and, to appearance, Fragments of 
Rocks, {landing on the furface of the earth, not 
only in wide plains, but on the fummits alfo of 
the higheft mountains;" to which he fubjoins 
this remark, " There is no Brlm-ftone or Pumice- 
ftoncs on the tops of our mountains, nor any 
thing elfe that I fufped to have been the effedts 
of Volcanoes" [fo thefe ftones not to be attributed 
to fuch caufes]. 

Again ; Dr. Stukeky (after having cited the 
above quotation from Mr. Lhwyd in his Abury 
refiored, &c. p. 17.) writes thus: " So [in the 
fame manner as the above Stones] lie the Moor- 
Jiones on the walles and hill tops of Cornwall^ 
Derbyjhire, Devonjhire, TorkJJnre, and other places, 
of aharder nature than thefe [i. e.the Grey-Weatber- 
Jhnes on the Marlborough downs, of which the 
Doflor is firft fpeaking] and much the fame as 
the Egyptian Granate." But the Grey-Weather- 
ftones themfelves (of which 1 have fpoken in part 
before, p. 283.) are probably as remarkable ftS 
any, and as they He in a part of Englar^ that 
is much frequented on account of the great roads 

th« 
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that are near them, principally one that leads 
from the fegond to the firft City of the kingdom, 
and are well known to moft travellers in thefc 
parts, I fhall give a particular account of them, 
to fave the trouble ofbeingcircumftantial in other 
relations. Thefe Stones are of a baftard kind of 
lighteft grey marble : and are of various fizes ; 
fome of them fifty; fixty, or even feventy ton 
weight ; "* others fo fmall as to weigh but a few 
pounds. They are fpread over an irregular fpace 
of ground for forty miles in circuit, as I have 
obferved myfelf ; and have been informed that 
they extend much farther. ** They begin at, or 

thofe 

™ *' Bat our Grcy-Weather-ftonc is of fo hard a texture, that Mr. 
Aylofp oi JVotton^BaJI'et hewed one of them to make a rape-mill 
fione, and employed twenty yoke of oxen to carry it off ; yet fo 
great was its weight, that It repeatedly broke all his tackle, and 
he was forced to leave it. Ld. Pembroke caufed'feveral of thefe 
ftones to be due under, and found them loofe and detached. My 
Lord computed the general weight of our ftones at above fifty ton, 
and that it required an hundred yoke of oxen to draw one. Dr. 
Stephen Hales makes the lai^r kind of them feventy ton.** 
Dr. Stukeley's Stonehenge^ p. 6. Some of the largeft of thefe 
Stones lie in the bottom of a Comb or Valley called Grey-weather^ 
bottom, and are in a great meafore covered with coppice wood, 
which mull be removed, and the Stones carefully furveyed on aU 
iides, in order to fee their due fize. 

" It is certain that thefe Stones were formerly far more nttmer- 
ous than they are at prefent, for many of the Houfes and moft of 
the Walls for gardens and enclofures of all the Villages on and 
near thefe Downs are built of them ; and for feveral years pad fuli 
liberty has been given to all, that might want them, to take them 
away (in order that the ground might be ploughed) and vail num* 
Ders have accordin^y been taken off. Then too, the huge Stones 
of which the two Dmidical Temples of JBury and Stonehenge (the 
former fitoated on, the other at about the diflance of fixteen miles 
from, the Downs) confift, were brought from thefe Hills and once 
inade a part of the 'Grey- Weathen, as cannot be doubted when we 
f onfi4er^ that there is no ftone of the kind of which theib Temples 

art 
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thofe that are h'lgheft lie upon, the tops of the 
greateft Eminences on thefe Downs, and tend on 
each fide in incredible Numbers for feveral miles 
down towards the two nearly oppofite Seas, the 
Englijli Channel and the Brifol Channel, and 
many of them lie in long trains, jufl: in fuch a 
manner and diredlion, as water retreating from 
thefe ridges would naturaHy have thrown or 
placed them, as the courfes of the rivers adjoin- 
ing evidently demonftrate, they tending thefe two 
ways ; nay, even the rain, that falls perpendi- 
cularly upon die earth, parts on the tops of feveral 
of thefe hills, and retreats towards the two above- 
mentioned feas; one portion, falling into a branch 
of the river Avon^ defcends to BriJlol\ and an- 
other, entering into the river Kenneth (which at 
fome diftance joins with the Thames) goes toion- 
doriy and empties itfelf near the Eaft end of the 
Englijh Channel ; but on the South fide of thefe 
downs, the rain that falls retreats into another 
river called the Avon^ and runs diredHy into the 

very 

are built nearer than thefe Downs; nsy, that there is no &xme, 
that 1 know of, in all Engkwd of the fame kind but thofe that lie 
on thefe Downs ; which alfo by being ftparate and detached from, 
any rock, and lying loofe upon the furface of the earth, were molt 
fit for ufe and ready for carriage : befides, in the Valley where 
the biggell of thefe Stones lie are now to be feen feveral great 
Holes or Cavities in the ground with Hopes on each fide, which 
have been plainly dug, ind the chief fubAance carried away ; and 
in two or three of thefe Cavities I obferved a large Grey-Wiather- 
fione lying, but broken in the middle ; and it was very evident, 
chat the earth had been dug away from fuch Stone:, that they 
might the more eafily be carried oiF; but probably, by fome acci- 
dent (as the machinery not being llrong enough), the Stone in 
raifing fell and fplit afunder, and then was too Imall to anfwec 
the end defigned, and therefore was left, 33 not being worth the 
carriage. "^ 
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very middle of the Engli/Io Channel: fo that 
thefe Hills are manifeftly the higheft land in the 
South part oiEnglandy and from them there lies a 
gentle declination on each fide towards the neareft 
feas : which declination (as I have above fhewn) 
was caufed by, or was the natural confequence 
of, a flood of waters that formerly covered thefe 
lands, and retreated from the in-land parts down 
towards the fea-coafts ; and as the Stones I am 
fpeaking of tend in a courfe anfwerable to the 
eflfedis of fuch a flood, we may juftly fuppofe 
that their prefent polition and fituation were owing 
thereunto. Which will be farther apparent from 
a more particular confideration of them. On the 
tops, and near the ridges of the Hills, there are few, 
and thofe feparate from each other 5 but as the 
difl:ance increafes, they increafe in number, lying 
thicker and clofer, and chiefly in the bottoms of 
the Combs ; and befides, fhape and wind their 
courfe according to the diredion of the Combs 
and Vallies j which clearly {hews that the Agent 
that formed the one (the Combs), placed alfo the 
other (the Stones) : and when we lofe fight of 
them above ground, they are ftill to be found 
underneath, lying among broken flints and gravel, 
and fuch as I difcovered here were much lefs than 
thofe that lay upon the furface of the earth and 
higher up in the Vallies, and alfo much more 
worn, and many of them fmrly rounded : all 
which evidently denotes, that water defcending 
from the higheft eminences on thefe Downs was 
the caufe of the pofition, fituation, and diredion 
of thefe Stones. 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE obfervcd too fuch mafles of Stone, as 
the above, lying not only in in-land countries, 
but alfo on the Sca-coafts, and many of them fo 
large as to conftitute Rocks and fmall IJlands ; and 
that they were really no more than Fragments 
broken off, and brought down from the moun- 
tains or hills above, was fufficiently manifeft, not 
only from the ftrata in them being in a different 
pofition, and of a different kind from the un- 
moved flrata on the fea-coafts, but that the neareft 
place, where there were any ftrata of the fame 
kind with the fragments, was in the mountains 
or hills above; and from them there lay feparate 
mafles of the fame kind of ftone, fome more, feme 
lefs worn, in the combs, dales, and vallies, quite 
down to the fea-coafts; where the larger frag- 
ments lay, and relied, as it were, upon the lowell 
ground. 

And what is thus obfervable in England \s to 
be feen alfo in other parts of the world. Mr, 
Innes In his Mifcellaneous Letters, &c. (p. 6.) 
fpeaking of the parifli of MagHUgan in the Coun^ 
of Londonderry in Ireland, fays thus, " The De- 
luge hath left us other marks of its fury, fop 
more than halt of our Mountain is one con- 
tinued Heap of Stones and Rocks tumbled down, 
and in particular one Rock left (landing upon the 
fide of the precipice : it is about twenty-eight feet 
in height, about fix yards about, with natural 
feams in it, not very well cemented ; no art of 
the Irifo could place it there." 

So alfo Mr. Smith in his Aiitie?it and Prefent 
State of the Ccimiy of Kerry in that kingdom, p. 82. 

" The 
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•* The moft confiderable natural curiofities in this 
[the Southern] part of the Country are two Rocks y 
on either fide of the river Roughty^ [which in this 
place is about a mile broad] which feem to have 
exchanged their fituation : one of them the Coun- 
try-folks name Clough-Bearradh, i.e. the ftone 
flice. This river divides a lime-ftone foil from 
one of common grit, a thing very frequent in /r^- 
landy though but little noticed biecaufe of it's be- 
ing very common. Except the above-mentioned 
rocks, all the ftone on one fide of this river is 
lime-ftone, and that on the other xs a coarfe grit, 
or common mountain-ftone : but oppofite to each 
other, on different fides of the river, a large rock, 
too heavy for human force to remove, of lime- 
ftone, hath feated itfelf on the grit-ftone fide of 
the ftream ; and a large rock of grit hath oc- 
cupied the place from whence the other feemed 
to be detached, and is feated among the rocks of 
lime-ftone : which is a fpecies of Lufus Naturce^ 
or fporting of nature, not veiy incurious ; and 
which muft have been efFedred by fome prodigious 
flood, or ftiock of the earth ; but earthquakes 
have been hitherto, 'till of late, quite unknown 
to this kingdom/* 

Bishop Pontoppidan in his Hijhry of Norway^ 
p. 56. writes thus, ** Hence [/. e. from the De- 
luge, as he rightly concludes] Jikewife remain on 
the furface of the earth the many detached blocks 
and fragments, like lumps of mortar, fcattered 
not only in the vallies and crceks, but alfo on the 
tops of the higheft mountains ; many fuch being 
found here of the bulk of a common houfe, con- 

X fequently 
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fequently too ponderous to have beea railed to 
fuch a height by the hands of men % and befides, 
ofnovifibleufe." Again, p. 177, "The higheft 
crfrt: of" the mountain of S-vuku in Oejlerdalen^ a 
province of Nonaay, lies, according to a furvey 
taken by the barometer, about two thoufand ells 
hi-i^her than the lake of Famwid, a water betwixt 
the mountains. This mount confifts of one folid 
hard fand-ftone -, on the top of the mountain 
ftands a folid huge mafs of the fame ftone, which 
bears on it many marks of a diiTolution and dif- 
ruption, which can be attributed to nothing but 
water," 

Sivedenhorg in jlSla Literaria Suecia (tranflated. 
in the Literary Memoirs of Germany^ Vol. I. p. 
66.) obferves thus, " That the Ocean once flood 
high above the Earth feems to be more evidently 
concluded from the face of the Northern parts, 
than from that of countries more Southerly. Here 
[in Sweden] we find entire traits filled, as it were 
paved, with Stones of a huge weight and bulk: 
and the higher the country lies from the fea, 
thele Stones are larger and more numerous; — 
as in Orebo, which lies high and between two 
Seas, larger and more numerous Fragments are 
oblerved than any where elfe." 

Langius in his Preface to his Hiftoria Lapidum, 
&c. or Hijiory of the figured Stones in Switzerland-, 
remarks thus, " Then concerning Stones this 
truly wonderful occurs, that the tops of rocks 
and fummits of the higheft mountains are fome- 
times divided by joints into feparate pieces ; and 
moreover that certain Fragments or large pieces 

of 
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of Stone of fome cubits in height and breadth 
are found lying upon Plains, and even upon Hills 
which arc at a great diftance from higher grounds^ 
or fepafated from them by vallies 2 now by what' 
means the aforefaid Divifions or Separations were' 
produced in the hardeft Rocks, and how the above-* 
mentioned Fragments of rocks were brought 
down to the places where they are how founds 
deferves, in my opinion^ a diligent inquiry t for I 
can fcarcely think that they were naturally gene-^ 
rated in thefe places^ fince they carry in them- 
felves evident marks of being really the Frag^ 
tnents of Rocks^ cum verijjima rupium Fragment d 
frafeferuntJ* 

A PERSON, who attended Sir Martin Frobtjhef 
in his fccond voyage to the Streights that pafs 
under his name, obferved upon the adjoining land' 
*' Huge and monftrous mountains, whofe great" 
fobftance were Stones, and thefe Stones fo fhakefi 
by fome extraordinary means that one is feparat^d 
from another, and difcordarit from all other quar- 
ries/* Haklt4yt's 3d, Vol. of Voyages y p* 38. 

Mr. Ellis in his Voyage to Hudfons-Bay^ &cc» 
p. 147, fpeaking of an ifland (called Marble^ 
I/land) near the Cdaft of New North-JVales^ fays, ' 
** The tops of the hills are prodigioufly rent and 
fhattered, numbers of huge Rocks are confufedly ' 
huddled together, as if by an irruption/* 

Ludolphus^ in his Hiftcry of Ethiopia^ p. 28, 
defcribing the Mountains and Rocks in HabiJ/mia^ 
writes thus, " Amongft thefe Mountains, and 
frequently in the Plain itfelf, and in the middle 
of the fields, rife up Rocks every way fteep, yet 
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varying their fhape ; fome looking afar off like 
towers, fome like pyramids, feme like four- 
fquare towers built by art, and fo even on the 
fides as if the workman's hand had done it : lc>> 
that there is no way to get to the top but by the. 
help of ladders and ropes." 

Under this head may probably be reckoned 
thole two remarkable Rocks or Stones, which 
front each other, near Blankemburgh in Germany^ 
and which are called Monh Craigs, on account 
oi^ their refembling at a diftance the appearance 
of two monks in their proper habits, jiilai Geogra' 
phus, p. 544. 

So alfo I may here mention that large and cu- 
rious Mafs or Mountain (as it is called) of Iron 
Ore at Taberg in Smalandia^ in Sweilen, for it can 
really be no other than an enormous Fragmentj 
torn from the mountains above, as is evident from 
Dr. Afcamus\ defcription of it, " which is as fol- 
lows, " This Mountain is fituated in a fandy 
tradl of land, of which the fand is extremely fine, 
Oppofite to it is a valley, through which a fmall 
river flows. Jt's perpendicular height is above 
four hundred feet ; it's circumference half a Suse- 
dijh league, or three Englijh miles. ■ The whole 
mountain is one mafs of rich iron ore, and even 
in fome parts is mixed with particles of native 
iron. — There are many perpendicular as alfo ho- 
rizontal filTures all over the mountain, which are 
filled with the fame fand, reduced to a kind of 
fine mud-like pafte, and in no part whatever is 
it impregnated with the leaft particle of the iron 
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ore of the mountain, but is of the fame purity 
and nature as is -found on the fea-beaches.-^No 
ore is found beyond the foot of the mountain, 
nor on the neighbouring plain j fo that it appears 
as if the mountain had been artificially laid on 
^ the fand, for it has no roots, or, like other moun- 
tains, it's fubftaoce does not penetrate the ground. 
-^It is fituated near forty Swedijh leagues diftant 
from the fea." 

Another Hill or Eminence, that may come 
under the denomination of a Fragment, is that 
called the inaccejjibk or Needles-mountain in Dau-- 
phiny in France^ as the form and fituation of it 
plainly denote. " The pofition of this Hill is 
fuch, that it appears to nave been inverted or 
turned upiide down, for it is no more than a 
thoufand paces in circumference at the bottom, 
and is two thoufand at top \ from whence it is 
called the inaccejjibk Mountain. — At the top upon 
the plain of this hill there is a narrow and deep 
Rifing or a fharp-pointed Elevation ; which gave 
this hill the name ofj the Needle-mountain (fee 
Hijioire, de HA^ad^ des Sciences ; for the year 1 700, 
p. 4.)" and which probably was the caufe, why 
it did not fettle upon its larger bafis, or the plain 
at the top. 

The famous Rock in Horeb^ anciently called . 
Majfab or Meribabj and at prefent the Stone of 
Mofes and tbe Stone of tbe Fountains (being that 
which Mofes Jiruck witb his rody in order to give 
water to the children of Ifrael in the Wilder nefsy 
Exod. xvii.) is preferved to this day without the 
leaft injury from time or accidents, and is cer- 
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tainly a Fragment from mount Sinai j as appears 
irom Dr. Skew's defcription of ^t : ^^ It is a Block 
of Granate marble, about fix yvds fquare, lying 
tottering, as it were, and loofe in the middle.of the 
valley [of Refbiditn], and ieems to have foranerly 
belonged to mount Sinai j which hangs, in 9, va-« 
riety of precipices, all over this plain." ^ 

Thus 

p Shawns Travels f p. 352. It may not be unacceptable to the 
reader, nor altogether fbreien to oar prefent piirpofe, to condnne 
the Dodlor's defcripdon of this Rock, which is as follows, '< 7i^ 
nvaters <u;hi(h gujhed outf ami the Stream *u:bicb fionued ^withal 
(Ffalm Izxvlii. 20.) have hollowed acrofs one comer of tlus rock 
a Channel about two mches deep, and twenty wide, appearing to 
\t. Incruilated iall over, like the infide of a tea-^ketde diat hath 
been lone in ufe. Befides feveral mpfiy produ6tiqns, that are fiill 
preferved by the dew, we fee all over niis channel a great number 
of Holes, fome of them four or iiV^ inches deep ai]4 one or two 
}n diameter, the lively and demon^ative Tokens of tb^ir having 
been formerly fo many Fountains. It likewife may be farth^ ob^ 
ferved, that Art or Chance could by ho means be concerned 
}n the contrivance i for ^very drcumftance points out to vs a Mi- 
racle, and, in the fame manner with the Rent in the Rock of 
Mount Cahary ^t Jerufalem^ never fails to produce a religious for- 
pri^e in all who fee it." Si^ar to which is Dr. Pocockji's Account 
of this Rock, and alfo that of the Prefetto's of Egypt ; each of 
which the reader may fe^ inferred in the Bifiap of Clock er's 
Trmjlatlon of a MS, Journal from Grand Cairo to Aiopnt Sinai, &c« 
p. 34, 2d. Edit. 

I may here obferve too, that, in confidering this ^ock as a. Frag" 
fnenty the Miracle of the water's flowipg out of it will appear mud\ 
greater than if it had been in it's natural bed or united to the folxl 
orb of the earth ; for it is not uncommon, in breaking up or only 
boring through the regular ftrata of the earth, to enter into a na- 
tural nfTure, which, communicating with the Abyfs, is always full 
of water, and when fuch is bro^cen into, a ftream pf water will 
immediately ifTue out and continue flowing : but as this Rock was. 
feparate and detached fro^ the regular apd undiflurbed flrata, and 
lying loofe upon the furface of the earth, it cannot be fuppofe^ ta 
have had any communication with the natural filTures, and there* 
fore the water that proceeded ftt)m it mud have been owing to a 
jiipernat\2rsil Cavfe \ lyhich is agreeable to w^at an ancient Tra« 
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Thus I have given inftances of large majfes of 
Stone or Rocks lying loofe upon the ground in various 
parts of the earthy and no doubt is to be made but 
that fimilar mafles are to be found in every part, 
where there is any confiderable extent of land, 
though fuch only are taken notice of by travel- 
lers as have fbmething remarkable in their ap- 
pearance. And that thefe are really no other 
than Fragments torn off, and carried down frorh 
higher grounds, every circumftance in the above 
defcriptions tends to point out, as the reader will be 
a fufficient judge for himfelf from what has beeii 
already faid on the fubjeft. 

I SHALL 

yeller (M. Baumgartsn9 a Gemum Nobleman, who travelled 
into Arabia in the year 1507; fee bis Travels, in Churchill's 
CoUeBion of Foyagesy &c. Vol. I. p. 337.) remarks: " Which 
Miracle (of the water's flowing out of the above-mentioned Rock) 
was the more wonderful, becaufe this Stono, though it is feparated 
from the reft of the rock, and is almofi of a f(]uare figure, y^t is 
£xed in the ground by only one pointed corner [fee Dr. Shawns 
Draught of it in his Travels, p. 3 90.] and confeqaently not in 
fo fit a pofture to extraft any moifture from the earth i and there- 
fore it's fending forth fuch abundance of water muft have been the 
work of an Almighty Hand**" 

I may here add too, (hat this Stone was fo fmlQ, expofed in fuch 
a inanner^ and fituated in fuch a tottering condition, that it might 
eafily be viewed on all ^des, and even turned upfide down, had 
the people that attended Mqfes f^fpeded any cheat or impofture in 
this affair ; and in order to take oS all fufpidon of this kind might 
be one reafon why Gop made choice of lueh a Stone as this for 
the operation of Uiis miracle, which was fo extraordinary and at* 
tended with fuch indubitable proof, that the per(Qus, who had juft 
t>efore murmured and quefUoned the dJvipe Mii&on of Mofis^ now 
^ntirel^ acquiefced in it ; and if fuch perfons as Corab^ Dathan^ 
Jbiram^ and their con^panits (who were ready on Qv^ry occ9,(ion tQ 
^nd fault with Mofe^ and difpute his Authority) were fatisfied, furelv 
our preient unbelievers (who lay claim to great modefty and reafon) 
ought .to be fo, iince the Miracle was examined by their own fet of 
peojple, and they ^lay have; oQular d^monftration of th^ truth of \^ 
^t this day. 




^ 
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I SHALL therefore in this place only enlarge a 
little on the afore-cited paflage ofLangws, (p. 306.) 
" That the tops of rocks and fuinmits of the high- 
eft mountains are fometimes divided by joints into 
feparate pieces ; " for though this may feem a 
trifling and inlignificant obfervation, yet the open- 
ing or widening of thcfe kind of joints was the 
immediately preceding effcdt to the tearing off 
and carrying down of the Fragments, and one 
was the confequence of the other, as will be evi- 
dent from the following particulars. Thefe joints 
or openings between the ftones in the upper parts 
of rocks ought to be diftinguiflicd from the na- 
tural fiflures in the body of the reck, and are di- 
ftinguifhable there-from by various marks — being 
generally far more numerous than the others, 
commonly filled with fludge or an earth-like 
matter, but principally are to be known from the 
others on account of their greater width in pro- 
portion to their length, and becaufe their edges 
or terminations are much worn and rounded, and 
alfo the extraneous bodies, fuch as (hells, corals, 
&c. tbat projeft from the edges, much worn and 
rubbed. All which clearly fliew that thefe edges 
have been fubjed to fome gradual attrition, and 
that thefe joints or openings have been a paflage 
for fome fuch fluid as water j which alfo rauft 
have pafled through them with fome force or vio- 
lence, elle thefe edges (which doubtlefs at firft, 
like the ends or terminations of other cracks 
ftone, were Iharp, jagged, or pointed with acul 
angles) could not have been worn to fuch a de- 
gree i which iaft confideration farther Ihews, that 

this 
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this eflfeft is not to be afcribed to the flow and 
gentle gleanings of rain through the earth ; nor 
even where the rock is naked and expofed to all 
the violence and beating of the wind and rain, are 
thefe openings to be attributed to them (though 
probably they may enlarge them a little), for they 
are found almoft equal in number and fize, and 
have as manifeft marks of the force of running 
water, where the rocks are covered widi mould 
and rubble for the depth of feveral feet, as where 
the rocks are expofed to the weather. And I be- 
lieve that there are few or no rocks but what have 
thefe joints or openings made by the adion of 
water, in greater or lefs degree, even under the 
turf; which is a proof that this effecft was pro- 
duced before the earth was covered with vegetable 
mould : and fince thefe marks of the force of wa- 
ter are to be ften upon the fummits of the higheft 
mountains and rocks throughout the whole world 
(for we may reafonably fuppofe, that what is com- 
mon to the rocks and mountains in England and 
Switzerland is common alfo to all other) we 
muil conclude, that the water, that opened or 
enlarged and pafTed through thefe cracks, was 
equally univerfal with its efFedts, or Ipread over 
the whole furface.of the earth ; and therefore the 
Deluge, in which thefe accidents happened, uni- 
verfal. 

And as the water made its way through thefe 

cracks, it would not only wear and widen them, 

but by continuing and repeating its adlion would at 

laft feparate and disjoin large pieces of the rock, ^nd 

^xemove them from their places : and accordingly 

It 
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it is common to fee, in a country that is expofed 
and the rocks !dd bare, large maffes of ftone, 
feme dilplaced but two or three inches from their 
original beds, others two or three feet (and there 
remaining pendulous at the tops of precipices and 
brows of hills^, others carried down the fides of 
mountains and hills for feveral yards j but none 
of them removed to fuch a diftance, or fo much 
injured in the carriage, but that a judicious per- 
fon may find the very place they formerly occu- 
pied in the namral rock, and have as convincing 
a proof that they are diijeSla membra or the difle- 
vered parts of the adjacent rocks, as if he had feen 
them torn from thence. And if he would judge 
thus of thofe that lie upon the tops and fides of 
mountains, he would certaily determine the fame 
of thofe that lie farther down in vallies; for die 
former are only the beginning; the latter the 
end of tile fame train : and as the former were 
pufiied down or removed out of their places by 
the force of defcendlng water, fo alfo we murt 
conclude of the latter; and that both are proofs 
that a flood ut waters formerly covered, and 
tieated from, the furface of the whole earth. 



II. But befides thefe larger Stones, there SrS 
others that are Icfs ; which alfo are to he found 
loofe upon the furface of the earth, or elfe but a lit- 
tle way beneath it ; and are of fuch a nature them- 
felves, and lie in fuch a manner, as clearly to 
point out that they are Fragments torn from the 
ftrata above, and placed in the form they now lie. 
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by currents of water deicending from the higher 
grounds. 

Of thefe lefler jB'agments dierc is a great va- 
riety^ and no country whatever without them. 
And as it would be endlefs to fpeak of every dif- 
ferent fpecies, trace out the accidents that have 
happened to them, and particularize the argu- 
ments deducible from each, I fhall therefore treat 
only of one Cpecies, which, on account of its ule- 
fulnefs in leading to the difcoveries of veins^ of 
ore, &c. has been accurately fearched into, and 
carefully examined, by moft miners. The fpecies 
J mean, are thofe ftones which are commonly call- 
ed Shad-ftones. An account of which I (hall take 
from Mr. Borlafes Natural Hijiory of Cornwall^ 
p. 1 49 ; as dbat Author has iUuftrated his mean- 
ing by Ibme copper-plate cuts, which the reader, 
if not converfant in the affair, would do well to 
confult. 

But firft it will be neceflary to explain a few 
terms. A vein of ore^ or a fjfure containing ore^ 
is called in Cornwall a Lode or rather Load \ and 
I fuppofe for this reafbn, becaufe that is the place 
where the ore lieSj as if it had been loaded up or 
laded ;», as goods are in a (hip. The top-part 
of the Vein or that which is neareft to the furface 
of the earth, and which generally confifts of a 
mixture of ore, loofe ftones and rubble, is called 
:^e Broil. When diis Broil, or rather that which 
was once the Broil, is found diiperfed or lying at 
^y diflance from the Load, thefe difperied or 
Separated parts are called Si)odes or Shoad-Jlones^ 
|)^ufe, I fuppofe, they lie in fuch a manner as 

manifeftly 
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manifefllv to thew that they were fied abroad, 
fiotj or detached from the main Vein or Load ; 
and that this detachment or leparation was made 
by the force of water will appear from the follow- 
ing phLfnomena, as extradted from the abovi 
mentioned Autlior. 

I, " The Broil is found in greater quantity in 
the vallits than on the tops or fides of hills ; in 
the level grounds it is but juft moved from its 
tirft rtation, and fpread on each fide the vein in 
an equable manner ; but if the lode has any de- 
clivity near it, then many of iheioofe ftonesofthe 
broil are found ftrewed down the hill. 2. The 
longer the declivity, the farther are thefe ftoncs 
removed ; but the (horter and fteeper the fides 
of the hill are, the Icfs diftant they are found. 

3. The fmaller ftones are carried fartheft ; on the 
contrary, the largeft Hones are neareft to the lode. 

4. The fmaller are alfo nearer to the furface of the 
ground, but the larger ones deeper, and flill 
deeper as you approach the lode, 'till the laft ar»i 
found contiguous to the lode itfelf. 5. The iar*' 
ther dillant thefe fliones are from the lode, the 
fewer they are in number; but they multiply as 
you come nearer, and are always in greateft plenty 
next the lode. 6. Thefe ftones are known from 
alt others by their being of a different colour and 
ftrudure from the flielf, rubble, and other com- 
mon ftones of the ground where they he, but 
more particularly by their angles being worn off; 
and the farther diftant they are from the lod( 
the fmoother they are ; and the nearer, 
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are their angles blunted. In Cornwall we call 
thefe diiperfed parts of the broil Sbodes. 

From d^ily ohferving the grounds they fearch, 
and the different fubftances they there meet with, 
the tinners can readily diftinguifh between what 
has been removed from what has perpetually 
kept one and the fame ftation ; the kam, that is 
the firm folid rock, feldom affords us any inftances 
of alteration or movement, but every loofe un- 
connefted part of the earth has been moved and 
fliifted J and forafmuch as the tranfpofed bodies 
are found to be moved more or lefs, farther or 
lefs diilant from their former beds, according to 
their own fpecific weight, and the declination of 
the plane they moved on, it is the general per- 
fuafion of every intelligent tinner, that this change 
of fituation can be owing to nothing but the Force 
of Water ^ and of no other water fo likely as that 
of the univerfal deluge : neither are we to think 
this lefs the voice of truth, becaufe it is fo com- 
mon an opinion ; for indeed the caufe fpeaks 
fo much for itfelf, that in order to confirm the 
juflnefs of this reafoning, there remains nothing 
more to do, than to point out the correfpondence 
and circumflantial agreement betwixt this afiigned 
caufe and each particular effed: and property 
mentioned before. 

First then,, in low and level grounds the 
Broil is greater in quantity, and lefs difturbed, 
than on the tops or fides of hills, as being but jufl 
moved from its firfl fettlement by the vacillating 
waters. of the deluge on a plane furface ; whereas 
on a declivity, and a more expofed fituation, the 
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waters had more power to agitate and difperfe, 
and conleqiiently the original covering of the lode 
is muchleflenedin quantity. 2. The gravitation 
of thefe ftones {ufualiy impregnated with metal) 
win, when moved with water, make them de- 
fcend a fteep hill quicker than down a more eaty 
defcent, in the fame proportion as bodies moved 
on inclined planes, their velocity being in pro- 
portion to' their own weight, the declivity on 
which they move, and the impediments they meet 
with there ; but the quicker they defcend, the 
fooner they get at reft, and fix by Immerging 
themfelves In the ftifF clay and rubble, and vice 
vcrfa. 3. The fmaller Shodes were moved to' 
and fro' eafily and frequently, and confequently 
much difperled ; whereas the greater and weightier 
the fhodes were, the more they refifted the agi- 
tation of the waters, and were lefs removed. 

4. The fmaller fhodes are ufualiy found in and 
near the furface, being wafhed downwards, till, 
by the refiflance of the ground on which they are 
fpread, they are forced out like the rills of brooks 
into open day, whllfl the larger by their fuperiour 
weight reft deeper interred, and nearer the lode. 

5. The more dlftant Shodes are found from the 
lode, the more they were difperfed by the water, 
and confequently became fewer in number in any 
equal fpace, like diverging rays ; and the nearer 
to the lode, the thicker and more frequent they 
remain for the fame reafon. 6. That the angles 
of thefe ftones are blunted, proceeds evidently 
from the agitation of water, and they are fmoothed 
in proportion to the diftance they have been rolled; 
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and bad the force continued a fufficient while, 
thefe ftones would have been as round as the peb- 
bles on the fea-lhore ; but the farther we find 
them from the lode, the more trituration they 
have undergone, and vice 'oerfd." 

III. Together with the above-mentioned 
Fragments of Stone, both thofe of the larger as 
well as thofe of the fmaller kind, both thofe that 
are round as well as thofe of the moft irregular 
fliapes, there is alfo found a variety of other fub- 
Jlances, lying infuch a }im>mer, both with refpe£i to 
tbemfehes and alfo with regard to the ground they 
lie upon, as plainly to piE'W that their fituation and di- 
reSiion '•xere o%ving to the effeSls of a food of 'water tbtU 
once covered, and retreated from^ thefurface of the 
ishole earth. 

For, firfi, it is common to obferve upon the 
tops of the higheft mountains a fmall thin cover- 
ing of a kind of blackiib bituminous earth, com- 
monly known in England by the name of Peat- 
earth or Turfy and this upon examination appears 
to be no other than a mafs of rotten and periflied ve- 
getables 1. And where the mountains happen to, 
have any extenfive flats or large fpacious cavities, in 
form of bafons, at or between their tops, there 
is generally a ftill greater quantity of thefe fub- 
ftances, lying in a moify or morafly kind of 
ground, with a vaft number of trees, of all fprts 
and fizes, buried under them : and many of the 
trees and vegetables of fuch fpecies are not now 

known 
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known to be growing near thefe places, nay, fomc 
of them of fuch kinds as the bjrrennefs of the 
ftal or the bleaknefs of the air will not permit to 
grow there : ■■ confequently, they muft have been 
brought from other, far more diftant, regions ; 
and no Agent or Medium can be thought upon 
fo proper for effecting this as Water, a Medium 
upon which thefe bodies would naturally fwim 
and float, and therefore be eafily conveyed from 
place to place. And the parts they are now found 
upon plainly Ihew, that their prefent fituatlon was 
owing to a flood of waters that covered the whole 
furface of the earth ; for they are left upon fuch 
places where fuch a flood, in its retreat to the 
lower land, would moft naturally depofit a great 
portion of its floating wealth, viz. upon the higheft 
and more eminent parts, or thofe places which it 
firft receded from ; in the fame manner as the 
water upon the fea-fliore in retiring, after an high 
tide, throws, and by the unequally reciprocal or 
gradually decreafing repercuflive motion of its 
waves, leaves, upon the parts it firft recedes fi"om, 
all lighter bodies or the fubftances that fwam 
upon its furface : and in a fimilar manner as the 
fame water, in retiring from the channels of rivers, 
bays, &c. leaves upon the banks and ihores the 
finer parts of the mud and flutch that it was preg- 
nant with ; fo when the flood that drowned the 
whole earth retreated to its appointed place, it left 
the furface in a manner covered with the fineft, 
lighteft, and purcft of terreftrial matter, Kegetal^ 
Mould. 

Secondl' 
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Secondly, Under the vegetable mould there 
lies a vaft variety of fubftances, of all forts, fhapes^ 
and fizes, but each and all of them placed in fuch 
a diredion as manifeftiy to indicate, that their po« 
fition and fituation were the eflfeds of a flood o£ 
wrater retreating irom the higher grounds. Thus, 
for inftance, vrhere the higher and more inland 
countries abound with free-ftone, and chalk, in- 
terlined with JayqrS of flint s in the lower lands 
you will find for the depth of feveral feet the two 
former fubftances intimately blended together or 
waflied and worn down to a gritty kind of raaum, 
and the nodules of flint broken into innumerable 
pieces, and confufedly mixed with the afore-* 
mentioned matter. In fuch places where ths 
upper fl:rata of mountains confifl: of Lime-fl:one, 
with interjacent layers of clay, and of iron-fl:one, 
replete with yellow and red oker, or ruddle ; in 
the vallies beneath you may difcover both lirge 
and fmall, round and irregular, fragments of the 
iron and lime-ftone, with unequal and uneven 
ilreaks or feams of clays, of all colours that the 
above-mentioned fubftances could tinge them 
with. Where the upper ftrata confift of a loofe 
fand-ftone, and a brittle flakey (late, with beds 
of clay intervening ; in the lower lands you will 
find for a confiderable depth a gritty marly rubble, 
filled with immenfely fmall pieces of ih^rp flakey 
ftone, thrown in a variety of poftures. And the 
fame may be obferved refpedlively and proportion- 
ably of all kinds of ftrata in fuch places. If we 
.defcend from the in-lond and mountainous cou|l* 
tries to the hills and the vallies beneath them» 
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and examine the manner in which things lie un- 
der the vegetable mould, we fliall find them 
placed much in the fame form as thofe already 
defcribed, only a greater quantity and a greater 
variety of them (according to the different fpecies 
of ftrata that lay between the hills and the moun- 
tains) and thefe alfo in general much more worn 
and much fmallefj efpecially thofe parts that 
came from the mountains. If we go farther 
down, and vifit the low-lands and marfhes near 
the fea-fhore, a ftill greater variety and greater 
quantity of rubble will prefent itfelf to our view; 
and the fragments of ftone much more worn, 
and in many places ground down to a fine fand 
or flutch. 

Now that this 'Rubhly-matter was placed in the 
manner above-defciibed by the adlion of water, 
retreating from the higheft in-Iand eminences 
down towards the fea-lhore, is evident — from the 
multitude of ftones that are found in it which 
have been apparently worn round by agitation 
of water; — from the number of fragments of 
ftone that lie in trains, tending from the higher 
towards the lower grounds, juft in fuch form and 
direction as water in it's retreat would naturally 
caft them (as I have already (hewn with refped 
to thofe ftones and fragments that lie above 
ground) ; — from the irregular and unequal ftreaks 
and feams into which it is caft; and what is very 
remarkable, that in fuch places where there is any 
eminent projediion in the ground or rock under- 
neath, or large fragments of ftone which the 
Waters could carry no farther, there thefe ftreaks 

and 
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and feams of different matter are thrown over it 
in various concentric arehes* and the whole ter- 
minated in fuch a form as plainly to indicate that 
the force of a defending flood placed them thusj 
— and alfo from the manner in which this rubble 
lies all over the earth; as for Inftance, upon the 
higheft in-land eminences, efpecially fuch as are 
Iharp- pointed and fteep, there is but a fmall por- 
tion of this rubble, feldom exceeding a few inches 
in depth ; in the bottoms of the combs that de- 
fcend from thefe eminences you will find the 
quantity fomewhat increafed ; in the dales dill 
more i in the vallies a much larger portion ; and 
in the low-land marflics near the fea-fhore a ilill 
greater quantity, for two or three hundred feet in 
depth, and in many places even unfathomable. 
All which would be the natural refult of a flood 
of water, that formerly covered, and retreated 
from, the furface of the whole earth, and de- 
icended into the fea, or rather the Abyfs beneath 
the fea. For as the in-land parts of the earth 
were at the greateft diftance from thofe places 
(the apertures into the abyfs) where the moft vio- 
lent force and ftrongeft adllon of the water wasj 
fo they would be leaft torn, and of courfe leaft 
covered with fragments and rubbifh ; and the 
wear and tear by the water would be in proportion 
greater and greater, and the load of loofe rubble 
gradually andcontinually increafed, till it approach- 
ed the fea-(hore j and by the time that tlie latter 
waters arrived thither, the ocean would be full 
or nearly fo, and therefore thefe waters would 
be repelled back again, and the loofe clay, mud, 
Y 2 flutch, 
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Outch, ficc. with which they were filled, be 
caufed to Icttle upon or near the fea-fliore, and 
foconftitute what we call a Marjh or Moor, being 
a loofc clayey ground, confifting of a variety of 
terreilria! fubftances worn extremely fmall, and 
placed, in all kinds of direftion, as the reciprocal 
and undulating motion of water would naturally 
cart them. 

Thus 1 have fhewn, from the confideration ( 
^nt•v^^/i variety of bodies or fv balances that are now 
found looje upon the furface of the earth, (each par- 
ticular fpecies carrying it's particular proof) tha^ 
this terrefirial globe has been covered by an inum ' 
tim of mooter, 

' I AM now to deduce fome Corollaries fronr" 
what has been advanced. 

I. Then, from the quantity of matter that is 
now found loofe at the bottoms of Combs, Dales, 
and Vallies, and from this matter being princi- 
pally of the fame kind with the ftrata in the lides 
of thefe Cavities, we may reafonably infer that it 
once made a part of the Ilrata, and fo, that the 
ftrata were once continued from fide to fide, and 
of courfe that the Hollows of Combs, Dales, and 
Vallies were once filled up with ftrata fimilar to 
thofe, which now appear in their fides or in the 
bodies of the mountains or hills, in which thefe 
fuperficial Cavities are : and as mountains and 
hills are no more than Ejninences caufed by the 
formation of the Holloun of Combs, Dales, and 
Vallies, fo it is certain that the earth was once 
of one uniform fpherical furface, and that the 
prefent irregular mountainous form was not tlie 
on'gimilf 
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original^ but owing to fome qfter-caufe^ as I have 
already endeavoured to prove, p, 248, &c. 

2. From that.vaft quantity of Rubble which 
in a manner covers the whole furface of the earth, 
chiefly from that which is pofited in Combs, Dales, 
and Vallies, it is manifeft that the Hollows of 
combs and vallies were not caufed by any con-^ 
traSlion or lateral Jhr inking of the Jirata (fee p^ 
276), Forbad thefc cavities been owing to fuch a 
caufe, there would bftve been but little or no loofe 
matter found in them ; for in fuch a cafe the parts 
of the ft rata (when the whole earth began to be 
confolidated after it's diflblution) by being con- 
traded within themfelves, atom to atom, would 
be fo dofely united together, that the Cavities 
caufed by thefe Contradtions would contain little 
or no loofe matter in them, as is the cafe with 
the covered FiJfureSj or thofe Chafms in the body 
of the earth which terminate in themfelves and 
have no Communication with other cracks ; ia 
thefe we never find any fuch loofe matter or rub-* 
ble as that which lies in the bottoms of dales and 
vallies : had therefore one fort of thefe Cavities,, 
as well as the other, been formed by Contractions^ 
there would have been like matter found in each 
and refpedively placed. 

3. From the regular zndi, gradually increafing 
proportion of the rubble that is found in Co0ib&, 
Dales, and Vallies, it is manifeft that thefe Chan- 
nels were not caufed by any elevation and de- 
preflion of the ftrata j for had this been the cafe, 
this rubble would have been placed in the moft 
confufed and irregular manner poffible. 

T 3 4* From 
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4. From this fame increafe and apparent ten-* 
dency of this rubble from combs to dales, from 
dales to valHes, from vallies to the (helving bed 
of the ocean, we may determine the place, whi- 
ther the other part of this rubble (viz. that which 
formerly filled up all the Hollows and Channels 
upon the earth and in the fea) was carried to, 
namely, the Center cf the Earth. For had it been 
carried no farther than the bed of the ocean, and 
depofited there, it would more than have filled 
that J becaufe the matter that was torn out for 
making that cavity would equally have filled it 
when in the form of rubble, as when it remained 
in whole and unbroken ftrata : and then there 
was the additional fubftance of all that matter, 
that before filled up the hollows of the Combs, 
JJales, and Vallies over the whole furface of the 
earth : and had all this been placed in the bafon 
of the fea, it muft more than have filled it. Now 
fince it is certain that all this rubble was carried 
down into the bed of the Ocean, and as that did 
not retain it, it muft therefore have pafled through, 
and been carried into ibme place beyond the bot- 
tom of the fea, and that could be no other than 
the center of the earth, the laft place it could be 
driven to ; and there it would remain in form of a 
■nucleus ot inner globe J as defcribed p. 97, 280, 
and delineated by I. in Plate ihcfecond. 

5. If this load of rubble and fragments of ftonc 
were carried down to the center of the earth, it 
will certainly follow, that the Agent that did this, 
that the "water (as it is of a more fubtle and pene- 
trating nature than this matter) accompanied it 
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in its paflage and defcended together with it ; and 
as this loofe matter occupied the center, the water 
would naturally fettle around it, as denoted by 
G. H. ill the above PlAte s and fo conftitute the 
Mofaic Abyfs. 

6. As in tracing the fragments of ftone that lie 
in trains from the mountains, it is common to 
obferve where the defcents are gradual (where 
they are irregular and attended with fudden falls 
and precipices, great irregularity muft naturally be 
expedted) that thofe ftones that are largeft and 
leaft worn lie neareft the tops, and thofe that are 
lefs and moft worn at the greateft diftance, and 
alfo that thefe Stones are of the lame kind with 
the ftrata in the mountains above, and not of the 
kind with the ftrata in the vallies beneath (unlefs 
where they both happen to be of the fame fpecies) 5 
fo it is certain that the currents of water which 
removed thefe ftones from their original beds, and 
placed them in the manner we now find them, 
came from the mountain-tops and drove towards 
the fea, and therefore that thefe Stones were not 
thus placed by partial deluges^ owing to high tides 
or accidental inundations of the fea, as Ibme have 
imagined ; for had either of thefe latter been the 
caufe, the larger ftones would have been left 
neareft the lower grounds, and the lefTer necefla^ 
rily thrown higher up ; and if the water of fuch a 
flood, in its return to the fea, had force enough 
to bring back any of thefe bodies, it would natu- 
rally leave them in the greateft irregularity, the 
leffer would be brought to the larger, and the 
ftones of the vallies be ipixed Vith thofe of the 

Y 4 mouA* 
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mountains ; which is not the cafe : and therefore 
thefe ftones were not thus placed by fuch partial 

floods. 

7, From the confideration of fome other cir- 
Cum(lances attending thefe fragments of ftone, 
efpecially thole that have been worn round by 
water, we may fee the falfity of another hypo- 
thefis, calculated to folve thefe phaenomena, with- 
out reference to the univerfal Deluge in the time 
pf Noah ; viz. that thefe Stones were thus roundedj 
and the fragments of Rocks torn from their original 
beds and fcattered over thefurface of the earthy at 
the firjl formation of things , when the earth was 
totally covered with water ^ at which time the higheft 
mountains conjiituted part of the bottom ofthefea \ 
therefore it is no wonder ^ Jince the retreat of thofe 
waters^ that we now find pebbles and rocks in the 
moji inland countries. 

But the grand queftion to be folved, is. How 
tame thefe waters to retire? in which principal 
particular the Authors of this hypothefis are not 
agreed, fome imagining that the water was rarified 
and changed into air ; others that the Sea by the 
violent motion of it*s flux and reflux threw up 
Vaft quantities of fand and mud, and thereby left 
the fpaces between them as Vallies, which the 
water occupying, the eminent parts became dry 
and habitable 3 with feveral fuch groundlefs and 
unphilofophical aflfertions. 

But it required, and thefe Authors fuppofe 
it did require, a great length of time, even that 
of ages, before thefe tranfadions were completed, 
and therefore that the parts of the earth, which 

at 
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at prefent bear marks of the Sea, conftituted for 
a long time the bottom of it, and thereby gave 
room for the waters to feparate the rocks from 
their natural places, and form the fragments of 
ilone into pebbles, and place them in the manner 
we now find them in the moft diftant countries 
from the fea. 

But then there is a very material difference 
between the in-land pebbles and rocks and thofe 
formed and found at fea. It is common to ob- 
ferve vaft numbers of pebbles and ftones upon the 
fea-fhore which have feveral extraneous bodies, 
fuch as fhells, corals, and corallines, affixed to . 
their outfides, and many of thefe fo clofely ad- 
hering that it is almoft impoffible to difengage 
one from the other without breaking both ^ and 
it is alfo certain that thefe grow and are formed 
at this day, efpecially in calm and quiet places. 
But now, after the ftrifteft examination I could 
make upon immenfe multitudes of Rocks and' 
rounded ftones that I have feen at land, I never 
could obferve any fuch extraneous bodies adhering 
to them % nay, not upon fuch as were but a few 

miles 

* I have feen indeed one or two inftances of Nodules having a 
{ball (hell or a plant flicking to their outfides ; but then thefe 
are a very different fpecies of Stones from in-land pebbles (though 
they refemble them in their outward fhape) as I have fhewn 
p. 291. Nodules were formed during the diffolved ftate of the 
earth and the great confufion of things at that time, and many 
of them have apparently pafTed through feveral flrata that 
abounded with fhells and plants, and at lait fettled in ilrata that 
were replete with thefe extraneous bodies^ fo that it is no wonder 
that we fometimes find one or two of thefe bodies adhering to their 
outfides : but in-land pebbles were formed at a different time, in a 
different place, and in a different manner, as may be feen in the 
above cited page. 
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miles from the fea, when the pebbles upon the 
fea-fliore abounded wich them ; which muft 
plainly fhew, that the places where thefe pebbles 
are now found were never the bottom of the fea, 
nor the pebbles themfelves formed at fea, but 
that they were made at fome particular time, or 
in fome general deluge, the waters of which muft 
have been in fuch corJlant agitation and perpe- 
tual fluiftuation, as not to permit fuch things to 
fettle and grow j which is agreeable to the Mofaic 
account of the Flood Jn the time of Noah, fee 

P-93- 

And what farther fiiews that the places where 
thefe Stones are now found were never the bot- 
tom of the fea, nor the Stones themfelves formed 
at fea, is, that we never find (what is very com- 
mon to find at fea and upon the fea-ihore) any 
artificial things, fuch as regularly- fhaped pieces 
of wood, flone-inftruments, iron-tools, potfherds, 
&c. naturally lying among them, but only fuch 
as were placed there by defign or accidentally 
dropt, as is evident fiom the prior diflurbance of 
the earth, where fuch have been taken up at any 
depth, and their being generally found in fuch 
places where old Cities, Caftles, Camps, or Lakes 
have been '. And indeed had thefe artificial things 

cvec 

• I have read indeed of Boats, Tniall Barques, Anehora of 
Ships, Sec. being found at land in countries far diilant from the 
fea, but then it has generallj' been in authors of no great credit, 
and the fafls aflerted upon no good teftimony ; but even allowing 
them to have been true, it is certainly much more reafon able to 
foppofe, that the places where thefe things were found were for- 
merly the bottoms of large Laiei, which by defign or acciden? 
had been drained, rather than the oHriVif ttJ of the Sea ; in the 
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ever been coeval with thefe fragments of ftones, 
or fubjedt to the agitation of water as they have 
been, they would certainly have been worn andl 
rounded in the fame manner as they are. Befides, 
the artificial things that are taken up at fea have 
indifcriminately (hells and corals growing on 
them, as well as the ftones and pebbles on the 
fhore ; but the artificial things, even thofe that 
bear the marks of the greateft antiquity, which 
arc taken up in the inland countries, have no fuch 
bodies adhering to them 5 which is a plain and 
an undeniable proof, that neither they, nor the 
places where they are now found, were ever co- 
vered by the fea. 

And here, by the way, we have an eafy and 
certain method of difcovering what parts of the 
earth the fea might formerly have encroached 
upon, ajid covered for any length of time, and 

after 

fapae manner as in draining tHe famous Lake oT Martin-mere in 
Lancajhircj which was eighteen miles in circumference, there were 
found in the flu^ch at the bottom no lefs than eight boats, fhaped 
fomewhat like the Canoes made ufe of in Jmerica, as Dr« 
Leigh, in his Hiftory of that County, afiiires us of his own know* 
ledge, p. iH, and i8|. Or elfe thefe things might be attri« 
))uted to violent tempeils or accidental overflowings of the Sea ; 
and befides, whatever things of this nature may be now 
found at land in Europe, fome allowance mull be made for the 
event recorded (p 132) of this treatife, wh^n numbers of perfons 
procured Ships and other conveniences, under apprehenfion of a 
general Deluge, and probably many of thefe were made at land 
in countries far diiiant ^m the Sea, ar it was fuppofed that the 
-devaHation would reach all over Europe : which therefore, as the 
event did not happen^ would be left in the places where they 
were firft made, and i|i the future ages might be imagined to 
have been wrecks of fhips lofl at fea, though the fea never reached 
thefe parts ; and what parts of the earth the fea has really covered 
ynll be beft determined by the marks given in the text, in the 
iiibfe^aent pages. 
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after have retreated there-from, and what not, 
viz. by obferving whether the rocks and ftones, 
efpecially the artificial things, found at land, 
have any marine produdtions adhering to them or 
not ; if they have none, we may depend upon it 
the Sea never reached thefe parts ; if they have 
fcme, efpecially if they are of the fame kind with 
the {hells and corals upon the neareft fea-fhore, 
we may conclude it has. But upon the ftriifleft 
refearches I could make with regard to tbefe par- 
ticulars, I could never find that the Sea had re- 
ceded above a few miles in length, or a few yards 
in depth, from its original and firft known boun- 
daries ; and that only in places where the land 
was low and flat, and thefe recefles or retreats 
chiefly owing to banks thrown up, or canals cut» 
by the art and labour of man. 

All Hypothefes therefore to account for thefe 
in-land rocks and pebbles (which fo apparently 
carry marks of having been moved, fliuffled, or 
worn round by water) upon fuppofition that the 
places -where they are now found iiccre formerly the 
bottom of the Jea-i muR fail, and recourfe can only 
be had for the explication of thefe pha;noniena, 
to the ONE Universal Deluge in the time of 
Noah. 

Some Indeed have queftioned, whether the 
Power of Water could pofTibly have caufed ef- 
fects fo great and extenfive as the above-men- 
tioned i but fuch muft he very ignorant of tlie 
nature and force of that Fluid in it's commQtt | 
operations. 
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Mr. Hutchinjbn (Vol. XII. p. 285.) fpeaking 
of the efFeds of the water retiring at the ead of 
the Deluge, fays, ^* The miners antiently were 
wont to imitate this way of clearii^ off the eardi 
by water. They coUeded great tjvi^itities ofraiii- 
water : and, breaking the dams, . let fall that wa<- 
ter at once, to bear oiF the earth, ftone, &£. and 
uncover the veins. The miners call thefe Hujhei. 
— Of thefe there is a larger account in the Ob^ 
fervations about the Ores of Metak.—AbovXiht 
year 1702, being upon Molds ^ a mountain in ^- 
kendale^ I obferved a cloud, blacker and deeper 
than I ever faw before, over Grinton Liberty. It 
broke, tore up the plain ground, to five or fix 
feet deep in feveral places : and channelled the 
brows and fides of hills to a vaftly greater depth ; 
bearing away ftones of many ton weight, and 
carrying fome very largq feveral hundred yards, 
unto the plains 5 bearing down feveral little houfes, 
and making great havock* There was little wind 
attended this fhower. Indeed, we feldom obferve 
much wind with a fudden great fall of rain/' 
[So the whole dcvaftation was owing to the force 
of water.] Many fuch inftances will readily occur 
to the memory of any one that has been con- 
verfant in Philofophical Hijiories. 

But Swedenborgb has brought this affair to a 
mathematical exaSnefs, Literary Memoirs of Ger-r 
manyy Vol. I. p. 66. &c. " That the ocean flood 
high above our earth, feems to be more evidently 
concluded from the face of the Northern parts 
[he is fpeaking of Sweden] than from that of 
countries more Southerly. Here we find entire 

trafis 
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traits filled, and, as it were, paved with ftones of 
a huge bulk and weight : and the higher the 
country lies from the fea, thefe flones are larger 
and more numerous. That ftcnes of a great 
■weight may be rolled and carried to a great dis- 
tance, appears from the following Hydroftatical 
Confiderations, i . The weight of ftone to water, 
bulk for bulk, is no more than two and an half 
to one, and to falt-water ftill lefs. 2. Befides, 
it almoft lofes half it's weight in water j and 
there remains but one and a half 3. Whence 
the weight of ftone is not fo fenfible in the 
Sea as in the Air, feeing water is fo heavy as 
almoft to equal part of the remaining weight, 
that is, the weight of ftone in water is to water 
as one and a half to one. 4. If, therefore, the 
waves agitate the fea at it's bottom, as tempefts 
do the atmofphere in it's lower parts where we 
live ; and if a column of fea-water be fome 
hundred yards high, the motion and force of 
the fluctuating water at the bottom will be in- 
creafed in the ratio of the height and of the 
bafes : fo that a wave of the fea, continued to- 
wards the bottom, has a greater force from it's 
height than the fame wave on the furface. 5. And 
confequently, the primxval fea could have carried 
along with it ftones of a huge bulk, loofened 
fpontaneoufly from mountains, and ftrew the 
earth up and down with them, and even move 
it's whole bottom." This laft fuppofition, that 
the bottom of the ocean is equally agitated in a 
ftorm with the furface is a miftake. Mr. B<^le ia 
his Philofophical Works^ (Vol. HI. p. 239.) hae 

fhewn. 
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ihewn, that the bottom parts of the fea are quite 
caim i and inftances in particular in the cafe of a 
diver, who could ftay feveral hours under water 
at the depth of fifteen fathoms, and when there, 
could not feel any motion of the water, though 
a ftorm tofled the waves at the furface fix or feven 
feet high. So that this recourfe to the waters of 
the primeeval fea (in the fenfe of this and many 
other authors, as before obferved) for producing 
the above phi^nomena can never avail, and refe- 
rence can only be had to the waters of the De- 
luge, when the Earth was broken through or per- 
forated in many parts, efpecially at the bottom cf 
the Ocean, for the defcent of thele waters : and 
then every efFe£t that Swedenborgh has mentioned 
would naturally follow, but upon no other fup- 
pofition. 

III. 



From the confideration of things upon the fur- 
face of the earth let us now defcend into the in' 
fide., and fee what proofs we can educe from 
thence of an Universal Flood. 

And here let us enter the fubterranean King- 
dom by thofe eafy and convenient paflages, — the 
tiatural Caves and Holes of the Earth : and in the 
firft place colled what evidence we can for the 
point in queftion from thefe Caves themfelves. 

All the natural Caverns that I have feen my* 
felf, or thofe that I have read defcriptions of, ap- 
pear to me to be no other than what in the North 
of Efigland are called Sivalkws, and in the K^e^ 
^wallet- 
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S-walkt-boles. Thde Holes or Caves are generally 
nearly circular at top, and from twenty to fw9 
hundred yards or more in circumference. Many 
of them have a ditedt perpendicular delcent, like 
the Hollow of a Well, for the depth of ieveral 
iathoms j in others the defcent is fomewhat wind- 
ing and crooked ; and generally, at a greater or 
lefs diftance, there is a large fpacious Opening, 
into which enter feveral lelfer Caves or Conduits ; 
feme gently declining from the top, others lying 
in an horizontal line, and fome deicending per- 
pendicularly downright to unfathomable depths. 
The Entrance or Mouth leading into many of 
thefe Caverns is at prefent horizontal and very 
Cnall ; and hence Naturalills have been greatly 
puzzled about the vaft Spaces within, and how 
it came to pafs that fuch fmall orifices (hould lead 
to fuch fpacious Openings; whereas in fa£t the 
larger Cavities were made firft, and the lefler that 
proceed from them after : and the true entrance 
into fuch Caverns is at top, upon the furface of 
the earth, and only covered with rubble and 
mould ; and indeed the large Spaces within, in 
moft of thefe Caverns, reach near to the furface 
and form part of the true and original entrance; 
fo that they all may be looked upon as SwalietSt 
or in-land gulph that fwalhwed down the waters 
of the deluge. 

Having thus far explained myfelf, I fliall now 
fhew in what various parts of the earth, and how 
diftant from each other, thefe Caverns are to be 
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The firft that I fhall mention, and the moft 
tioted in ^England, is that called Elden-hoky in 
DerbyJIjire. This is a diredt perpendicular Chafm^ 
of an oblong form, as far as the eye can difcern 
it's depth J die mouth of it is about twenty yard^ 
over one way, and eight the other. Mr^ Cotton 
endeavoured to find the bottom by plumbing it* 
with a line eight hundred and eighty four yards 
long, but could not reach it : and upon examining 
the lower end of the line, he found that eighty 
yards of it had funk through Water. »» Another 
gentleman let down a line nine hundred and thirty^ 
three yards^ without meeting with the bottom^ ^ 
The Earl of Leicejier^ in Queen Elizabeth^ days> 
caufed a man to be let down with a bafket of 
ftones tied to his middle, in order that by letting 
ibme of them occafionally fall he might judge, of 
the depth of the Cave, and after he had remained 
at the length of a rope oitwo hundred ells for fome 
time, was pulled up, in expectation of ibme great 
difcoveries : but when he came up he was feiifc-* 
lefs, and died of a phrenfy in eight days. "" When 
I was upon the fpot, I found, upon enquiry^ that 
two men had lately ventured down this cavity, 
upon fuppofition that fome cattle, that had been 
miffing, might have fallen into it 2 and when they 
had defcended to the depth of Jeventy yards ^ they 
found the carcafes of feveral oxen and flieep 3 but 
could get no farther ; thefe carcafes, together with 
the ftones that had been thrown in by the curi-i 
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ous in endeavouring to difcover it's depth) having 
probably covered and (lopped up the leading Ca- 
vity. They lajdalfo, that alter they had been let 
down about half way, the cavern opens and widens 
into a Ipacious vault, and that there appeared to 
to be another great cavity, befides that of Elden- 
hole, leading to the furface of the earth. And 
upon examination, I obferved that, at about the 
diftance ot two hundred yards Irom Elden-hole, 
there was a gradual, nearly circular, Sinking in 
the earth, near three hundred yards in circumfe- 
rence, and from it's utmoft fummit about twenty 
yards deep : and this appeared to me to be unde- 
niably the true mouth of this Swallow, and that 
RUefi-hole is no more than a lateral conduit lead-^g 
ing into it. ^ 

Three miles Northward of Elden is another fa-^ 
mous Cavity, called Peak-hole, lituated almoft In 
the Village of Cajlleton^ and at the foot of a femi- 
circular or rather femi- cylindrical Rock, (the 
hollow fide facing you as you enter) above two 
hundred feet high, and the diameter of the cylinder 
about fxty feet ; at the bottom of this perpendi- 
cularly-hollowed rock, this Cavern opens it's 
mouth in form of an arch at lead Jcrty feet high, 
and fxty broad at the bottom ; y the top part, and 
the fides of this arch, as alfo the whole femi- 
cylindrical rock above, are very fmooth, and ap- 
parently worn away by the gradual attrition of 
Ibme iuch Agent as water ; and had not one fide 

of^ 
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of this tubular Hollow been broken down and 
carried away by the Agent that firft formed this 
perpendicular Channel, it had refembled at the 
top and in the infide a common well, and at firft 
fight would have been efteemed a Swallet-hoki 
and the not attending to this particular has caufed 
great perplexity in accounting for the origin of 
this Cave. From the mouth of this Hole to the 
diftance of one hundred yards the roof gradually 
declines, till you are obliged to bend and creep 
in order to proceed forward, and after you have 
crept a little way, you enter into a fpacious wide 
apartment ; which continues for about thirty yards^ 
when the rock almoft clofes again, and after you 
have paflcd (in a little boat) a river that runs 
through the Cave, the rock widens again into a 
ftill greater Opening, till you come to a fecond 
ftream of water, where it again contrads itfelf ; 
but as foon as you have paffed this Current, an- 
other fpacious Opening prefents itfelf, which con- 
tinues in fome places higher, in others wider, till 
the roof of the rock lies upon the very furface of 
a third Current of water, and puts an end to the 
traveller's journey; but by agitating this water 
with our feet, we heard a rumbling undulating 
noife in fome great cavern beyond. From the 
entrance to the end of this Cave is about /even 
hundred yards. Where the larger Openings were, 
there were feveral lefler lateral C-avities or rather 
Conduits, and fome that defccnded perpendicu- 
larly down from the top, and the fides of all, 
both large and fmall, are worn as fmooth and as 
jound, or rather tubular, as a conftant paflage of 
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water could pofllbly wear them : and as this A- 
gent would exert itlelf ftronger and make more 
room for itlelf where the greater number of 
ftreams met, hence it is that, where the Conduits 
for the water appear to be larger and more nu- 
merous, there the Openings within are wider and 
more fpacious ; and where there appear to have 
been but one or two palTages for the water, and 
thofe Imall, there the Cavities are proportionably 
lefs, Not that I would fuppofe that the water 
tore thefe paflages through the Iblid rock without 
any prior opening or fiffure : no; there were 
proper craCks and chalms made for it's defcent be- 
fore, as I have fhewn, p. 89, 276, &c. But where 
thefe cracks were largei- than in other places, 
there the water would delcend in a fuller body 
and with greater impetuofity, and would work 
and wind it's way through lelTer cracks to get into 
the greater Cavities, and by it's frequent paflages 
through both forts of thefe Channels would 
wear and tear away the rock to a great degree, 
and fo vaftly widt?n the original openings. And 
as thefe original Cracks would naturally be irre- 
gular, according to the grain or different confti< 
tution of the ftone or ftrata in which they wei 
formed, fo thefe irregularities, when opened and' 
widened by the palTage of the water, would pro- 
duce the rifings and fallings in this and fuch-like 
Cavefns. 

I hav'e been longer in defcribing and account- 
ing for the origin of this Cave than I need be 
with refpeft to any other, for though there are 
fcarcely two that are ex3.€tly alike in every thing, 
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yet there are none, that I have feen, but what 
agree in the chief and principal particulars. Thus, 
at about the diftance of eight miles South- Weft 
from Peak-hole^ there is another fimilar Cavity 
known by the name of Poole s-hole (not far from 
the village of Buxton) about fix hundred yards \x\ 
length. In this alfo there are feveral riiSngs ari4 
fallings, feveral lefler and larger Openings, with 
collateral conduits, and the fides of the rock in 
all much worn, and in many places greatly torn, 
as appears from the large fragments that lie loofe 
at the bottom. The three above defcribed Ca- 
verns, are indeed juftly efteemed the principal 
in this County, but there are many that are !efs, 
and equally demonftrative of the opinion I have 
advanced ; and there are ftill a greater number 
that are, in. a manner, undifcovered ; fpr though 
they cannot be entered and examined, yet thei? 
entrances or orifices are very vifible, and are eafily 
diftinguifliable from the mouths of the pits fronj 
whence they dig ore ; foj? tbefe latter have gene- 
rally a heap of rubbifli thrown out all around 
them, and defcend perpendicularly downright, 
whereas the Swallet-holes have no fuch matter 
round them, but the rubbifh lies in the bottom, 
and there is gommonly a gradual inclination or 
feeming finking in of the earth that leads to themt 
It is not unufual for miners in tracing: veins of 
prp to open fome of thefe concealed Cayities, and 
'^vhen they do fo, they generally find as large Ca- 
verns within thetp as either of the above de-r 
icribed. This Country indeed abounds with thefq 
((TVfred Swallms (as they are called) efpecially 
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upon the moor-lands, and I have feen fome of the 
extenfive flats there fo perforated with them, that 
the face of the earth relembled, (comparatively 
fpeaking) a Sieve. 

I HAVE alfo feen feveral fuch upon the Moun- 
tains in JVales, efpecially upon thofe above l^enty 
in Pembrokefhire, and vaft numbers of them upon 
Mendip'hiUs in Somcrfetjhire, particularly in Char- 
ter houfe- liberty and near Green-ore Farm; and 
Ookey-hole, which is aboutycur miles diftant from 
the laft mentioned place {of which and of fome 
other Caverns near it there is a particular account 
in Philof. Tranf. N" 2.) is evidently no other than 
a S-wallt't itfelf; as alfo are the Caves lately dif- 
covered at Lockjion and Baniuell, about twelve 
miles to the North-Weft of Oo-t^; all thefe being 
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^^L thofe I have already defcribed. ^^| 

^^P There are alfo a few of thefe Sivallet-boles ia^| 

1^^ and near St. Vincent*^ Rocks', about two miles dif- " 
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tant from Brijlol ; and Penpark-hole (of which the 
reader may fee a defcription, and a cut reprefent- 
ing the infide of it, in N° 1 43 , of Philof. 'Tranf.) 
which is about four miles Northward from the 
aforefaid Rocks, is maiiileflly no other. 

Of the fame kind is the Cavern mentioned by 
Sir Robert Atkyns, in his jiiicient and prefent State 
of Glouceferjkire, p. 230, to have been difcovered 
at Cold-Ajhton, ten miles to the Eaft of Penpark 
(which upon enquiry, I found has been fince 
flopped up), the defcription of which is fo na- 
tural that it is worth reciting j " As a perfon was I 
plowing with oxen, one of the oxen faltered inj 
a hole J 
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a hole, which, when the earth was removed from 
it, appeared like to the Tunnel of a Chimney ; 
through which feveral perlbns have been let 
down 5 where they found a Cavity, in which one 
might walk above half a mile one way, and it is 
not known how far the other : and as they walked 
with candles, they obferved feveral Juch Tunnels 
afcending towards the furface of the earth." 

An ingenious gentleman, in giving an account 
of his Journey over Crofsfell Mountain in Cum-- 
berland (which is part of that immenfe ridge of 
mountains that reach from Derbyjloire to Scotland^ 
and are called the Britijh jilps) writes thus: 
" The Swallows^ thofe inconteftable remains of 
Noah's Deluge, begin here [on Roderic heights] 
to be veiy frequent. Some of thefe are thirty or 
forty yards in diameter, and near as much deep, 
perfe(Sly circular, but contain no water at any 
feafon, the ground having gradually fallen in at 
the finking of the waters ; but where they hap-- 
pened amid rocks, the holes are left open to in* 
credible depths/' The fame Author fays, ^* That 
on the top of the fame [Roderic] heights is a 
pretty large Lake, called Greencajik-loch^ which 
receives no vifible feeder, but emits a fmall ftream 
Northward to the faid burnT^ ^nd this in all 
probability is no other than the mouth of a large 
Swallet. 

Another gentleman gives the following de- 
fcription of Ingleborough Mountain in the Weft- 
riding oiTorkJldire 3* which as it contains, not only 
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an account of Swallet-holes, but alfo fome other 
particulars relative to the lubjeft I have been 
treating of, I (hall infert it at large. " This 
mountain Is fingularly eminent, whether you re- 
gard its height, or the immenfe bafe upon which 
it flands. It is near twenty miles in circumfe- 
rence. In this mountain rife confiderable ftreams, 
which at length fall into the Irijh Sea. The land 
round the bottom is fine fruitful pallure, inter- 
fperl'ed with many acres of linie-ftone rocks. As 
you afcend the mountain, the land is more bar- 
ren, and under the furface is peat-mofs, in many 
places t'wo or three yards deep, which the country 
people cut up, and dry for burning, inftead of 
coal. As the mountain rifes, it becomes more 
rugged and perpendicular, and is at length fo 
fleep that it cannot be afcended without great 
difficulty, and in fome places not at all. In many 
parts there are fine quarries of flate, which the 
neighbouring inhabitants ufe to cover their houfes; 
theie are alio many loofe {tones, but no limcr 
Hones; yet, near the bafe no flones but lime- 
ftones are to be found. The loofe rtones near the 
fummit the people call greet-Jlone. The foot of 
the mountain abounds with fine fprings on every 
fide, and on the weft-fide there is a very remark- 
able fpring near the fummit. The top is very 
level, but fo dry and barren that it affords little 
grafs, the rock, being but barely covered with 

earth. 
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earth. It is faid to be about a mile in circumfe- 
rence. There are likewife difcoverable a great 
many other mountains in Wefimoreland and Cum-' 
berlandy as alfothe town oiLancaftery from which 
it is diftant about twenty miles. The weft and 
north fides are moft fteep and rocky ; there is one 
part to the fouth, where you . may afcend on 
horfebackj but whether the work of nature or 
of art, I cannot fay. A part of the faid moun- 
tain juts out to the north-eaft near a mile, but 
fomewhat below the fummit j this part is called 
Park-fell', another part juts out in the fame man- 
ner, near a mile, towards the eaft, and is called 
Simon felhj there is likewife another part towards 
the fouth, called Little Ingleborough -y the fum- 
mits of all which are much lower than the top 
of the mountain itfelf. Near the bafe there arc 
holes or chafms, called Swallows, fuppofed to be 
the remains of Noah's deluge; they are among 
th? lime-ftone rocks, and are open to an incre- 
dible depth. The fprings towards the eaft all 
come together, and fall into one of thefe fwallows, 
or holes, called Allan Pott ; and after paffing un- 
der the earth about a niile, they burft out again, 
and flow into the river Ribbky whofe head or 
fpring is but a little farther up the valley. The 
depth of this fwallow, or hole, could never be 
ofcertained; it is zhout twenty poles in circumfe- 
rence, not perfedly circular, but rather oval. 
In wet foggy weather, it fends out a fmoak or 
mift, which may be feen a confiderable diftance. 
Not far from this hole, nearly north, is another 
holc> which may be ea(ily descended. In fome 
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places the roof is four or fve yards high, and it's 
width is the fame ; in other places not above a 
yard ; and was it not for the run of water, it is 
not to be known how far you might walk, by the 
belp of a candle or other light. There is like- 
wile another hole, or chafm, a little weft from 
the other two, which cannot be defcended with- 
out difficulty : you are no fooner entered than 
you have a fubterraneous palTage, fometimes wide 
and fpacious, fometimes fo narrow you are obliged 
to make ufe of both hands as well as feet to 
crawl a confiderable way j and as I was informed, 
fome perfons have gone feveral hundred yards, 
and might have gone much farther, durft they 
have ventured. Theie are a great many more 
holes, or caverns, well worth the notice of a 
traveller : fome dry, fome having a continual run 
of water ; fuch as Black/ide Cove, Sir If^illiami 
Cove, Atktnfon's Chamber, &c. all whofe curiofities 
are more than I can deicribe. There is likewife, 
partly Ibuth-eaft, a fmall rivulet, which falls into 
a place confiderabiy deep, called Long-Kin ; there 
is Ukewife another fwallow, or hole, called yolin- 
fan's Jacket-hole, a place refembling a funnel id 
Ihape, but vaftly deep; aftone being thrown into ■ 
it makes a rumbling noife, and may be heard a 
confiderable time j there is alfo another, called 
Gaper-Gill, into which a good many fprings fall 
in one flream, and, after a fubterraneous pafiage 
of upwards of a mile, break out again, and wind 
through Clapham; then, after a winding courfe 
of feveral miles, this flream joins the river Lon 
or Lwie j and, pafling by the town of Lmcajkr^ 
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it falls into the Irijh Sea: there are likewife, 
both on the weft and north fides, a great many 
(prings, which all fall into fuch cavities, and 
burfting out again, towards the baie of the faid 
mountain, fall likewife into the IriJh Seay by the 
town of Lancajier ; and what feemed very re- 
markable to me, there was not one rivulet run- 
ning, from the bafe of the mountain, that had not 
a confiderable fubterraneous paflage. All the 
fprings arofe towards the fummit, amongft the 
greet 'JioneSy and funk or fell into fotne hole, as 
foon as they defcended to the lime-ftone rocks ; 
where, pafling under ground for fome way, they 
burft out again towards the bafe. There is like- 
wife to the weft and north a great many fwallows 
or holes, fome vaftly deep and frightful, others 
more (hallow, all aftoniftiing, with a long range 
of the moft beautiful rocks that ever adorned a 
profped:, rifing in a manner perpendicular up to 
an immenfe height." 

Before I proceed to (hew, that thefe Swallef^ 
holes are to be found in other parts of the world 
than Englandy it may be proper to fubjoin fome 
other particulars (which could not well be re- 
duced under the foregoing heads without break- 
ing the narrative too much) which will ferve far- 
ther to prove, that thefe Cavities were formed by 
the paffage of water. 

First then, it is common to obferve in Ca- 
verns of this kind, where the Rock contains any 
extraneous foffils, fuch as {hells, corals, bones, 
&c. that thefe extraneous fubftances are all worn 
fmooth and ftiaped to the form of the rock. Now 
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it is certain that thefe bodies have naturally i 
terminate figure, each different from the other, 
and all diverfe from what we can fuppole the in- 
fide of a rock to be ; and when we fee that parts 
only of thefe bodies remain in the rock, here an 
half, there a quarter, and in another place a third 
part, and thefe remaining portions, not of their 
natural figures, but fliaped and curved according 
to the concavity of the rock, it is manifeft that 
feme external force hath carried away the defi- 
cient parts; and when we confider the regular 
fmoothnefs of the rock, and the gradual wear or 
attrition that thefe bodies have apparently under- 
gone, we can attribute this work to no other 
agent than water ; and though in thefe caverns 
there are generally drainings and droppings ot this 
fluid, yet the motion of it in this cafe is fo flow 
and the quantity fo fmall, that the above-men- 
tioned effeds can never be afcribed to it; nay, I 
have obferved the above-mentioned phtenomena 
in covered Swallets, and even near the mouths 
of them, when the mouths themfelves had 
been covered for the depth of feveral feet with 
rubble, and yet none of the rubble in the in- 
fide of the S-walki-hoL's, fo that the wear and 
tear of thefe extraneous bodies could never 
have been owing to the fluggilb motion of the 
drainings of water from the fiirface of the earth, 
And befides, thefe bodies themfelves exhibit full 
proof that the water paffed through the conca^* 
vitjes in which they are with vaft violence and 
impetuofity ; for It is common to obferve in the 
natural and unworn fiffures of the earth (where 
the rock happens to contain extraneous bodies) 
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part of a fhell or of a branch of coral flicking in 
the rock on one fide of a fiflure, and the other 
part of the fame {hell or coral on the oppofite 
fide, fo that it is plain that no force has been here 
ufed befides that which made the original crack : 
but, on the contrary, in Swallet-^boles I have often 
feen part of a large (hell or the ftem of a fpreading 
branch of Coral on one fide of the cavity, and no 
appearance of any fimilar fubftance on the other j 
fo that it is undeniable, that the original fifliire 
has been torn, widened, and the rock carried 
away ; the whole face of the cavity pointing out 
that Water was the Agent, which therefore muft 
have paffed through with great force and vio- 
lence. 

Another proof that thefe Caverns were form- 
ed by water, or, that rapid currents of that fluid 
have paffed through them, may be drawn from 
the multitude of in-land pebbles that are to be 
found in mofl of them. That thefe pebbles ob- 
tained their fhape by being agitated in water, and 
that wherever they are now naturally found, wa- 
ter has been, I have already fhewn at large, (p* 
287.) and that this water pafTed through the ca- 
verns in a full body, and brought down with it 
yafl quantities of thefe pebbles, is evident from 
hence, that they are not only to be found at the 
bottoms or in the lower parts of thefe caves, but 
even high up in the niches and covered cavities 
in the fides, and many of thefe pebbles confifl of 
a different kind of flone from that of the rock of 
the cavern, fo that they mufl have came from far, 
and the flreams that brought them been rapid 
and ifarong. 

Another 
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Another materia! circumftance, evincing that 
thefe Swallows were made by water, is, that 
where great numbers of them occur together, 
reaching over perhaps an extent of land of fome 
miles in circumference, there the land is nearly 
level and flat, without any of the divifions or 
breaks in the earth caufed by Combs and Dales ; 
and the reafon is plain, for the water, that would 
otherwife have torn the ground into gills and dales, 
pafled off through thele Swallet-holes, and fo 
tore inward and fubterranean Cavities, instead of 
outward and fuperficial Hollows. This, I fay, is 
the cafe where vaft numbers of thefe holes hap- 
pen to be near each other, but where there are 
few, not more than three ox four-, and thofe very 
large, and fo clofe together as to make but one, 
and no fwallows near them for the fpace of feveral 
miles, there I have obferved two or three fmall 
Combs, running in diflerent, almoft oppofite, di- 
redlion, and meeting in the mouth of the Swallet 
as in a center. And the reafon of this is equally 
clear for the point in queftion. For there being 
here a natural drain for the waters, and that a 
very large one, and no other fimilar cavity near it, 
not only the waters that were immediately over 
this hole, but even thofe that were at a diftance, 
would rufli towards it, and in their accefs wear 
and tear the ground into gulleys and combs, and 
leave the prefent (landing marks of it's courfe and 
agency. And wherever we fee three or four combs 
terminating, from oppofite fides, in a point, and 
a deep finking in the earth in the center, we may 
depend upon it there was a Swallet-hole ; and this 
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I have frequently obferved to have been the cafe 
in a low wet marftiy bottom, or where there has 
been a fmall lake or natural pond. And from the 
defcription that I have already given of Lakes^ 
(p. 228, &c.) we may conclude diat moft, if not 
all of them, were originally Swallet^boleSy and 
alfo that the Cavities of the Whirlpods^ Under-cur^ 
rents y and Gulphs^ treated of p. 220, &c. were the 
fame, and therefore that thefe holes are to be 
found all over the face of the earth, and of courfc 
the water that paffed through them mufl: have 
been equally extenfive. 

But befides what I have already faid, to fhew 
the extenfivenefs of thefe efFefls, I may aUb add 
fome other accounts from different countries. 

Mr. Smith in his Ancient andprefent State of 
the County of Kerry in Ireland^ p. 1 22. fpeaks 
** of a large and deep Hole, filled with water, 
called the DeviFs puncb-bowlj on the Weft-fide 
of the mountains called the Reeks ; " which cer- 
tainly can be no other than a Swallow y and the 
caves mentioned p, 167, are of the fame fort, 
•* All the lands about Killeene are good lime-ftone 
grounds, having in fome places con/iderable Ca-^ 
verns ; a thing not uncommon in fuch kinds of 
Soil : " Which laft obfervation is fo true that I 
icarce ever faw a lime-ftonp country but what a^ 
bounded with Swallet-holes. In the county of 
Kilkenny is the famous Cave of Donmore^ near 
Donmore Houje^ which has feveral large irregular 
cavities in it, refembling thofe in the Peak^ and 
is above a quarter of a mile long. ^ 

In 
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In France, at a place called Roufignac, about 
_five Leagues from Perigueux, is a Cavern called 
Grandville's Hoie, which has feveral ^eep cavities, 
collateral conduits, and circular holes \n the vaulted 
roof, rifing like regular cupolas, fimilar to thofc 
in Ookey and in the Peak-hoks. " 

Bishop Pontoppidan, in his hiftory of 'Norway, 
p. 47, defcrihes a rock or mountain, " that has 
an aperture in it paflable throughout, one hundred 
and fijty ells in height, and three hundreds lengthj" 
and p. 49, 50, he mentions other caves, " in 
fome of which he obferved fmooth beds of litde 
ftones or a gravelly bottom." 

Dr. Behrens in his Natural Hiflory of Harti 
forejiy in Germany, gives a full and particular 
count of a great number of Caverns that are to be 
found there ; and from the defcription it appears, 
that there is fuch a fimilarity between them and 
thofe found in England, that no doubt can be 
made that they were all owing to the fame origin, 
or formed by the fame means. 

In the Philof. T'ranf. (N". 109, and N". 19 
there is a long account of a little Sea or rather ff* 
large Lake, called the Zirchnitzer-Sea m Carniola, 
in the South-Eaft part of Germany ; the water of 
which retires under-ground through feveral great 
holes at the bottom of it, once every year, and 
then thefe holes are vifible, " Which are in the 
ihape of bafons or cauldrons, the breadth of them 
being from twenty to Jixty cubits more or lefs \ and 
the depth from eight to twenty cubits ; and in the 
bottom of them are feveral lefl'er holes." " And 

belides 

« Gtnl. Mag, for 1748, p. jSi, traiiflatad from the French. 
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befides thefe, there are alfo diverfe Caverns 
deep places in this Country, even where there is 
no water ; particularly in the mountain called 
yavorrick^ near this lake, there are two Holes or 
exceeding deep Precipices, in which many thoufand 
wild pigeons rood: all the winter; and on the top 
of this Hill is a Hole of an unknown depth, out 
of which there oftea proceed noxious fleams : 
and on another mountain are two great and ter-» 
rible ftony caves which, though far diftant from 
each other, have yet the fame effedt, viz. when 
it thunders and lightens, do emit water with aa 
incredible force. Near this lake is the natural grotto 
Podpetfcbio, with feveral channels in it, running 
diverfe ways, and all the channels are formed in 
a very hard rock, and ^xefmoolh or polified ^^ if 
cut by men's hands." And the Author fhews 
from feveral phenomena, that the country is 
cavernous for feveral miles in extent, and though 
water pafles through fome of thefe caverns at pre- 
fent, yet it does not through all, though all have 
marks of it's force. 

In the fame colledtion of trads, N°. 266. we 
have the following account of a deep Pit; which 
from the defcription appears evidently to be a 
Swallei-bole. 

" At fome leagues diftance from Gottenhurgb 
in Siveden, that river rulhes down from a pro- 
digious high precipice into a deep pit with a ter- 
rible noife, and fuch a mighty force, that the mafta 
(which are floated down this river to Gottenhurgb) 
ufually turn topfy-turvey in their fall, and do 
often fly to pieces when daflied againft the furface 
A a of 
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of the water in the pit. This occurs if the maft 
fall fide-ways upon the water ; but if the maft 
fall end-ways, they dive fo far under water that 
(according to my information) they rife not again 
for a quarter of an hour; others half an hour> 
feveral three quarters of an hour, and fome a 
whole hour and upwards. The lah or pii into 
which they fall has been often founded with a 
line of fome himdredfatkomi long, but never could 
they find any ground." 

Maundrell in his fourney from Aleppo to 
ferufalem (p. 5, 6.) defcribing the paffage out of 
the jurifdiftion of the Bafja of Aleppo into that 
of Tripoli, accidently gives us an account of a 
Swallet-bok. " Having fpent about two hours 
we defcended into a low valley: at the bottom of 
which is Afilfure into the earth, of 3 great depth ; 
but withal fo narrow that it is not difcernible to 
the eye till you arrive juft upon it : though to the 
ear a notice of it is given at a great diftance, by 
reafon of the noife of aftream running down into 
it from the hills. We could not guefs It to be 
iefs than thirty yards deep : but it is fo narrow 
that a fmall arch, not four yards over, lands yoa 
on it's other fide." The Author of Obfervatiotis 
on divers pajjdges of Scriptures &c. thinks that 
Solofiion alludes to this dangerous place, when he 
fays. The mouth of a flrange iDoma?! is a deep pit: 
he that is abhorred of the Lord jhall fall therein. 
Prov. xxii. 14, 

Probably of the fwallet-kind was the Ciro? 
of Adtdlam mentioned i Sam. xxii. i. to which 
David with /oHr hundred men fled, in order to hide 
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and defend themfelves from the power of iS^^/; 
and of the fame fort might That have been, men- 
tioned I Kings xviii. 4. in which Obadiab hid an 
hundred prophets of the Lord. 

Under this head may be reckoned a remark- 
able Cavern in America^ fituate about ninety miles 
weft of the city of Philadelphia^ on the banks of 
Swatawra Creek ; of which an account is given 
at.Jarge in the XJniverfat Mufeum for January 
1766. 

The famous Grotto, in one of the iflands of 
the ArchipelagOy called Anti-paroSy which is re- 
puted to be nine hundred yards deep, and has 
feveral collateral Cavities and profound Abyjfes in 
it, is certainly a great Swallet^ as is ?ibundantly 
evident from the defcription given at large of it 
by Monf. Tournefort in his Voyage into the Levant^ 
Vol. I. p. 146, &c. 

ScHEUCHZER in his Itinera Alpina^ Vol. I. 
p: 281, fpeaking of a lake upon one of the moun- 
tains of the AlpSy writes thus, " Circa hunc lacunty 
&c. You may fee on every fide around this lake 
certain winding traces ov furrows worn in the 
hard rock, which perhaps were owing to the 
waters of the deluge." 

KiRCHER in his Mundus Subterraneus^ (lib. ii. 
cap. XX.) gives particular accounts oi feveral Ca-- 
verns (too long to be inferted here) and fliews 
from a variety of Authors, that fach like cavities 
are to be found in all parts of the world, both in 
Europe^ Afta^ Africa^ and America ; and as no 
doubt is to be made that fimilar efFeds were owing 
to fimilar caufes, fo we may fafely conclude, that 

A a 2 tht 
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the caverns in other parts of the earth were form- 
ed by the fame means and are of the fame kind 
with thofe in England; and as I have already 
fhcwn that thofe in England were owing to or at 
leaft have been torn and widened by the paflage 
of ftrong currents of water, fo we muft determine 
of the reft; and of courfe that the water was as 
extenfive as Its force, /. e. extended ail over the 
earth, and therefore that there has been an Uifi- 
verfal Deluge. 

1 SHALL now fubjoin a corollary, or an obfer- 
vation or two, to what has been above difcufled, 
by way of general proof of fome of the particu- 
lars already advanced. 

I . As the regular defcent of combs, dales, and 
vallies, and the final union of alt thefe in one 
large furrow, even under the fea, fhewed that the 
water that excavated thefe hollows defcended 
into fome great cavity in the infide of the earth, 
even beyond the bed of the ocean, and there 
formed an ^i^yi ; '' fo the collateral conduits of 
the fwallet-holes, leading down into one great 
unfathomable cavity in the bowels of the earth, 
prove that the water that formed them defcended 
likewife even through the fhell of the earth, and 
there conftituted a part of the above-mentioned 
fubterranean Rejeruoir. 

2. It is not uncommon to find Swallets that 
have fmall rivers running into them, and which 
have no known exit ; and when miners are dig- 
ging very deep in the earth, they fometimes break 
fidcways into a fwallet-hole, and when they do 

fo, 
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fo, they advaiitageoufly turn all the water of the 
mine into it, and moreover throw in all the nib- 
biJh they dig out, and yet can difcover no bottom. 
And if thofe lakes mentioned p. 229, which 
receive one or more large rivers into them, arc 
alfo fwallets (as I have above fliewn they in all 
probability are) then this alfo is a proof that there 
is ^fubterranean refervoir of water. And left any 
one fhould imagine from this particular, that 
therefore fwallets in general might have been 
{ormtAhy rrcer-water, let it be remembered that 
they are commonly found upon the tops of \\\€highejl 
mountains, efpecially fuch as have extenfvejlats^ 
where neither river nor rain-water could have any 
force to tear fuch cavities, and therefore they 
could not owe their origin to fuch a caufe. In 
thofe places indeed where thefe holes lie at the 
bottoms of mountains, fuch rivers as take their 
rife near the tops would naturally flow into themj 
and where the fwailet-holes are Juperfcial, or 
even run for a confiderable way under the earth 
but not deep into it, would flow out again ; in the 
fame manner as the rivers run down the bottoms 
of combs and dales, or any natural declivity or 
hollow ; but as thefe latter were not formed by 
rivcrrwater, fo neither were the former. 

3. As fwallet-holes are extended all over the 
earth, and the water that formed them defcended 
downwards from every fide towards the center 
and pafled through the (hell of the earth, it would 
naturally repofit at the center all the matter that it 
tore out in excavating thefe hollows, which would 
there copftitute a nucleus or imier globe. 

A a 3 4. Afte* 
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4. After the ftri<5left fearch and examination 
I could make, either from books or oblervation^ 
I could never leain that there had ever been any 
natural fea-fhe]l, coral, or coralline difcovered in 
any of the caverns at land in the manner they are 
frequently found in the caves and cavities in the 
recks on the fea-fiiore, the fides of which are 
ufually lined, and the fmaller cracks and crevices 
filled with them i but no fuch being to be dif- 
covered in the caverns and fwallet-holes at land, 
we may fafely conclude, that the parts of the earth 
where thefe in-land cavities are were never the 
bottom of the fea, or for any confiderable time 
covered with the ocean ; and therefore that the 
hypothefis (lately renewed and refitted by fome 
French philofophers, and favoured by feveral 
Englifi) is falfe, which attributes the manifeft 
appearances of this globe's having been covered 
by water to the primeval inundation of tlie fea, 
by which it is fuppofed that, at the firft fettlement 
of things, the water would naturally cover the 
whole furface of the globe, and confi:itute a fea 
over every part; but after a long time (by fome 
means or other) it receded and permitted the fea 
to retire into the lower and hollow parts of the 
earth J and to this original inundation or difpo- 
lition of things are to be attributed all the marks 
of an inundation on the furface and in the infide 
of the earth; but had this been the cafe, thefe 
in-land caves would have been filled with the 
Ipoils of the ocean, and we fhould fee Jhells, co- 
rals, and corallines, in their natural ftate, flicking 
on to the fides and filling the crevices of the 

rocks i 
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rocks ; whereas all the fhells and corals that ever 
I difcovered in thiefe caverns were in an extraneous 
ftate, either filled with ftone or immerfed in the 
folid body of the rock, which could never have 
been their natural ftate ; and therefore they could 
never have been placed in this manner according 
to the common laws of nature. 

5 And from the fame arguing and circum- 
ftances of things we may have undeniable marks 
how far the fea, in any place for any confiderablc 
time, has covered the land ; for if in the holes and 
caves of the earth, in any fuch fuppofed place, 
there be found (hells and corals in their natural 
ftate, efpecially if they be of the kinds with thofe 
ufually growing in the neareft adjoining fea, we 
may then juftly fuppofe that the fea has covered; 
thefe parts ; but if no fUch (hells or corals be diA 
covered in thefe caverns, then we may depend 
upon it that the fea has never reached thefe parts, 
or covered them in the manner it now covers and 
overflows it's ufual and well-known bed, the fea-^ 
ftiore, 

IV. 

Another general and comprehenfive Proof of 
an Universal Deluge may be drawn fronl the 
numerous and vzxioms fpoils of fea and land ani- 
mals and 'vegetables that are now found in every 
part of the earth. 

" Here then [to make ufe of the words of a 
learned and ingenious Author ^] we appeal once 

more 

« Re'velaiion examined ijoitb Candour^ Vol. I. p. 192 ; and for 
ihe truth of the fubfeciacnt particul^s> and many more equally 

furprizing^ 
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more to Nature ; and find that, in faft, there arc, 
at this day, as evident, as demonftrative, as in- 
conteftable proofs of the deluge, over the face of 
the whole Earth, at tlie diftance of about four 
thoufand years, as if it had happened but laft 
year. And whereas Mofes affures us, that the 
•waters prevailed ff teen cubits above the tops of the 
bigheft mountains, let the mountains themfelves be 
appealed to for the truth of this alTertion : exa- 
mine the higheft eminences of the earth, and they 
all, with one accord, produce the fpoils of the 
ocean depofited upon them on that occafion ; the 
fliells and fkeletons of fea-filh, and fea-monfters 
of all kinds. The Alps, the Apennine, the Py- 
renees, Libanus, and Atlas, and Ararat, every 
^mountain of every region under heaven, (where 
fearch hath beep made) from Japan to Mexico, 
all confpire in one uniform, one univerfal proof, 
that they all had the fea fpread over their higheft 
fummits. Search the earth; you fliall find the 
moufe-deer, natives of America, buried in Ire- 
land-, elephants, natives of A^a and Africa, bu- 
ried in the midft of England;^ crocodiles, na- , 

tivesa 

Airprizing, the Reader may confult Dr. WoouwAHn's, Dr. I 
Echeuchzer's or Dargen ville's Writings; or indeed any 
other eminent Author on the fubjeft. 

' One citcumftance of this kind I Itall mention of my own 
knowledge. A few years fince J received, as a prefeni, from a 
Gentleman in Samcrfetjhiri^ four tenth (denUs mclarfi) two thigh- 
bones, and part of the head of an Elefbam, that were d)jg out of 
hmton-UiU [which is a branch or a lateral continuation of tb« 
high ridge of MtnJlp Hills) in Somrrfii^irf. Upon the reception 
of this prefent, and information that ihere were iHll fome other 
bones left behind, I went down to the place, and, in company 
yitb three of four odier perfons, ^nteieti the pic frqm whence they 
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lives of the Niky in the heart of Germany ; fliell- 
fifh, never known but in the American feas, to- 
gether 

were dug ; and found two other denies molares^ or grinders, one of 
them lying in the jaw, three rib-bones, two thigh-bones, part of 
a tufk, with a multitude of lefTer bones belonging, in all proba- 
bility, to the fame animal. Befides thefe we picked, up part of a 
large Deer's horn, very flat, and the Hough of a horn (or the 
fpungy porous fubftance that occupies the iniide of the horns of 
oxen, &c.) of an extraordinary iizey together with a great variety 
of teeth and fmall bones, belonging to different fpecies of land- 
animals. One of the men, that had been at work in thefe pits, 
brought me a colle6tion of fmall bones that he found in a pit ad- 
joining, lying by themfelves, and no extraneous body near them. 
Upon putting thefe bones together at my leifure, I found they 
compofed almoft the entire fkeleton of an animal, about the iize 
of a fox ; but the teeth, jaw, and feveral of the bones did not 
anfwer to any European animal I was acquainted with. The 
fame perfon aSured me, that before I came down, he had found 
in digging in the fame place the head of a flrange animal, that 
he believed was near three feet in length, a foot broad in the 
hinder part, and three or four inches at the extremity, ttom whence 
iffned four tufks, two from each jaw. The teeth were large, and 
all well preferved in the jaw. From this defcription it feems to 
have been the head of the Hfffopotamos, or Sea or Ri'ver-Horfi. 
[The neareft river to us in which this animal is bred, is the Nile,"] 
He had concealed this head in a wood adjoining, but fo carefully, 
that neither he nor myfelf could ever after find it. All thefe 
bones lay in a dark yellowiih ocbreous kind of matter, from fifxy 
to an hundred feet deep. The largeft and greateft number lay 
about feventy feet deep in an horizontal cavity (that had been dug 
for the ochr^) eighteen yards long, and fix feet fquarc. The 
bones and teeth were extremely well preferved, all retaining their 
native whitenefs, and as they projefted from the fides and top of 
this cavity, exhibited an appearance not much unlike the infide of 
a chamel houfe. We (laid in this place two hour?, digging out 
all the bodies we could find, till the roof in two or three places 
began to fall in, and we thought it too dangerous to continue any 
longer. Upon my fecond intention of vifiting it, I was informed, 
the whole had fallen in. There were no marks nor the lead figa 
pf any pit having been opened on this hill befides thofe dug for 
the ochre ; and the peribn who opened the firft pit aflured me, he 
believed Ae hill had never been dug into before. Which conft- 
4^a(iopj together wish the number ofjrange bones and teeth, be- 

longing 
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gether with entire fkeletons of whales, in the moft 
in-land regions of England i trees of vaft dimen- 
lions, with their roots and tops, and fome alio 
with leaves and fruit, zt the bottoms of mines and 
marles ; and that too in regions where no tree of 
that kind was ever known to grow ; nay, where 
it is demonftrably impoffible they could grow/' 

This has been thought by feveral to be the 
chief and indeed the only argument that could 
be brought in proof of an Univerfal Flood, and 
hence it has been' oppofed by every objedtion 
that the infidel could think of. About a century 
of two ago it was urged, that thefe foffil Animals 
and Vetetables were not really what they appear 
to be, but only Mockforms^ or reprefentatiofts of 
fuch things, caufed by a lufus naturce^ or an ac- 
cidental Sporting of Nature under -ground, ^ut 
fince this affair has been more accurately inquired 
into, and colleftions of fea and land ProducSions 
been made from every part of the globe, and 
compared with the foffils of the fame kind, fuch 
a nice refemblance and exadt agreement has been 
found between them, — " The foflil ones being 
of the fame iize that the others are of, and of 
the fame (hape precifely ; of the fame fubftancc 
and texture ; as confiding of the fame peculiar 
Matter, and this conftituted and difpofed in the 
fame manner, as that of their refpedive fellow- 
kinds at Sea : the tendency of the fibres and Stria 

the 

longing to different animals, of countries y^zr diftant from England^ 
and the dt-^th in which they were found (without mentioning 
other circum (lances, that cannot be enlarged upon in fuch a note 
as this) may ferve as a fufHcient proof that they were left therd 
hy the Deluge. 
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the fame : the compofition of the Lamella i con- 
ftituted by thefe fibres, alike in both : the fame 
Vejligia of Tendons (by means whereof the Ani- 
mal is fattened and joined to the (hell) in each : 
the fame Papilla : the fame Sutures^ and every 
thing dfe, whether within or without the (hell, 
in its cavity or upon its convexity, in the fubftancc 
or upon the furface of it : anfwering all Chymical 
tryals in like manner as fea-fhells do ; their parts 
when diffolved have the fame appearance to view, 
the fame fmell and tafte; they have the fame 
vires and efFedts in medicine, when inwardly ad- 
niiniftered, to animal bodies ; Aquafortis^ Oil of 
Vitrioly and other like Menflrua^ have the very 
fame cfFefts upon both" ^ — Such an exadl agree- 
ment as this, I fay, being found between the 
foffil and natural bodies of the animal and vegetable 
kind, it is now univerfally allowed that the foffil 
are, what they appear to be, the Remains of de^ 
ftroyed Animals and perijhed Vegetables. 

And at prefent a prevailing opinion is, that 
though thefe bodies are what they appear to be, 
yet' thofe that feem to hiave belonged to the fea 
were never of marine production, nor the vege- 
tables the growth of the earth, but both forts 
were produced and formed in the places where 
they are now found, the femina of thefe things 
having been placed in and difperfed throughout 
the whole globe of the earth at the time of it's 
Creation, when all things were confufedly mixt 
together : and fince that time thefe femina have 

Qcccafionally 

« WoopwAJip'i Nat, Hift, p. 23. 
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occafionally fliot out, grown, and increafed by 
Ibme plaftic virtue or power. 

But till this plaftic virtue or power be farther 
fhewn, and proved to exift, it will be looked on 
by all feiiiible perfons to be no other than the 
lufiis natura^ or an occult ^ality of the An- 
cients. J 

And with regard to the Semina oftherebodietB 
being placed in the earth at the time of the Crea- ^ 
tion, when the whole earth was in a dilTolved 
chaotic ftate, it muft be remembered (if we fol- 
low the Mofaic account, which I have already 
fhewn is the only true, p. 126, &c.) that the 
Jemina of thefe things were not made till after the 
earth was confoUdated and dry land had appeared-, 
(Gen. i. 12, 20, &c.) fo that they could never 
have funk through the earth at that time : and if 
it be fuppofed that fome of them funk through 
after, it muft have been through the crach and 
cre^cices, not the folid body, of the earth ; but j 
unfortunately for this opinion there are fcarce ever ■ 
any of thefe bodies, even in a foffil ftate (never * 
any in a natural) to be found in the cracks and 
crevices, but commonly all fixed in thefolidjlrata ; 
and as that part of the ftrata, which immediately 
furrounds thefe animal and vegetable bodies, has 
the exprefs image of the outfides of thefe bodies 
delineated upon it to the niceft exadtnefs, it is cer- 
tain that the Rock, Stone, Clay, 6cc. that con- 
tains thefe bodies, was formed and hardened after 
them J as certain as that the impreffion of a Seal 
upon Sealing-wax was pofterior to the feal ; and 
both formed after a dJiferent manner, at different 
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times, and in difFerent places. Befides, as Fabius 
Columna argues, " Natura nihil facit frujira. Na- 
ture makes nothing in vain ; but thefe teedi, 
bones, fhells, &c. were they thus formed in the 
earth, would be in vain ; for they could not have 
been of any ufe as teeth, neither could the bones 
have been of ufe in fupporting of any animal. 
Nature never made teeth without a jaw, nor fhells 
without an animal inhabitant, nor fingle bones, 
much lefs pieces of bones, teeth, &c. no not in 
their own proper element, much lefs in a ftrange 
one." Therefore the places where thefe bodies 
are now found could never have been their ori- 
ginal. 

And in order to (hew that the foJjU fhells, 
bones, teeth, &c. that lb exadlly refemble the 
marine ones of the fame fpecies, were really 
the produft of the fea, and not formed in the 
places where they are now found, I Jhall make 
ufe of a few arguments as they are judicioufly 
drawn up by Dr. Woodward in his Nat. Hiji. of 
the Earth illujirated, p. 151. " Firfl, tlie (fo£it) 
fhells, which are digged up in places, and foujjd 
lodged in matter, fit to preferve them, and which 
therefore are firm, found, and have lefs felt the 
injuries of time, yield flill a true marine fait, fucli 
as recent fhells taken out of the fea, or caft on 
the fhores, are wont to yield. Secondly, There 
are alfo found in the earth the teeth of fifhes 
ground down and worn away, in the very fame 
manner as the teeth of thofe kinds of fifhe=, 
taken at fea, ufually are, by chewing their food. 
Thirdly, The fhell-fifh called the Purpura, hi\ 
a tongue 
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a tongue of a confiderable length, terminating in 
a hard bony fharp point, with which, as with an 
augre, he bores holes through the ihells of other 
Ihell-filli, and feeds on the fubftance of them 
drawn forth through thofe holes. Now there arc 
commonly found in the earth, among others, 
fhells bored thorow in the manner above de- 
fcribed, whence it is certain that thofe fliells had 
once living fillies in them, and that thofe fifhcs 
formerly lived in fome place, where alfo there 
were Purpura to feed on them : and that place 
could be no other than the fea. Fourthly, It is 
common to dig up the fhells of Oyfters, Conchce^ 
PeSliiies, and other Bivalves, which retain plain 
marks of tendons, and other figns which un- 
doubtedly fliew that they had cnce living crea- 
tures in them. Fifthly and laflly, The Echinita^ 
Conchita:^ Cochlitce, and other bodies of that kind, 
confifting ofltone, flint, fpar, and other mineral 
matters, which every way match the fize and 
exhibit the perfcdl refemblance of the interior 
part of thofe fhells, from which they have de- 
rived their names, could never have been (b form- 
ed, moulded, and Ihaped, had not thofe fhells 
been quite empty. Eut there are other bodies 
alfo, of which I have famples by me, formed 
Jikewife of flone, flint, and fpar, wliich repre- 
fent only pieces, or fome particular parts of the 
Echinita, Conchitip, and Cechlitfe, Thefe any 
bne, at firfl fight, may plainly difcern were formed 
in the fhells, while they had yet their fifties ac- 
tually in them ; and therefore could receive c 
fo much of the flony, flinty, or fparry mattol 
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as would fill up the parts which were empty or 
vacant, and not poffeffed or taken up by the fifti. 
Thence it is, that thofe flony, flinty and fparry 
bodies bear only the refemblance of that vacancy, 
as having been moulded in it. Now thefe bodies 
plainly fhew thofe fhells to have had fiflies for- 
merly in them : and at the fame time point forth 
to us the true origin' of them, viz. that they were 
not produced in the places where they are now 
found, but were at fome time brought all from 
the fea." 

Others indeed allow that the foffil animal 
and vegetable bodies are really what they clppear 
to be, and that the marine ones were produced at 
Sea J but then they fuppofe that they were brought 
to land by partial deluges^ or occafional inundations 
of the fea. But certain it is, there are no records 
in hiftory of any fuch inundations that can by any 
means be applicable, either with refpedl to their 
Antiquity or Extent^ to the phs^nomena of this 
kind obfervable throughout the whole body of the 
Earth. The Pyramids of Egypt are reckoned to 
be fome of the moft ancient flrudlures in the 
known World, and fituated alfb in a Country that 
is frequently overflooded by the Sea, and yet the 
Stones of which thefe Pyramids confift abound 
wii\i foffil marine Jhells and corah ; (as I have feea 
in feveral famples of thefe ftones, an;i have fome 
fpecimens by me, given me by Dr. Shaw) and 
thefe fhells and corals are of the fame kind with 
thofe that are now found in the regular ftrata of 
the earth in the neighbourhood of thefe buildin^js.^ 
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So that it is evident that thefe marine bodies were 
brought to land before the time of ereding thefts 
Pyramids. "" 

Again; Stem {vAvovtz%zx\ Italian, andwi 
about a Century ago) in his Prodromui to a Dif- 
lertation De Solido intra Solidum naturaliter con- 
tento, i. e. Concerning Solids naturally contained 
within Solids (p. 87.) fays, That in the founda~ 
tion-Jlones and walls of the City of Volaterra (the 
ancient Seat of the Etrurians) theie are various 
forts offiells ; and the {hells are of the fame 
Ipecies with thofe that are found in the ftone and 
natural beds of the Hill on which the City for- 
merly flood. Now it is certain that Volaterra waa 
a place of great note and power, long before the 
foundation of Rome. It is now fomewhat more 
than two ihoufand five hundred years fince Rome 
was firft founded. And certainly fcveral centuries 
muft have paiTed from the time that the Etrurians 
firft fettled there, till their City had gained the 
character and fize it had when Roine was firft 
began to be built. Now if we allow hntfve or 
fx hundred years for the completion of this, it will 
then follow, that thefe fliells have remained thera 
for at leaft three thouj'and years. And when wc 
confider that this will advance the proof of their 
exiftence to within one thoufand years of the very 
lime when the Deluge of Noah happened, furely 
none will be at a ftand to attribute the time of their 
tranfportation to this Caufe, which in every refpeft 
was anfwerable thereunto, and prior to all accounts 
of partial Floods. 
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But when we take in the additional circum- 
ftance of the extenfivenefi of the EffeBs of that De- 
luge in which thefe things happened, the matter 
will foon appear inconteftably clear. Let any one 
read the argument in proof of an Univerjal De- 
luge as ftated and defcribed p. 3 59, &c. and he can 
never, with the leaft fliew of reafon, attribute the 
EffeBs there related Ko partial Floods, Befides; I 
have already laid down fuch marks as will de- 
monftrably fhew, how far the Sea in any place 
has occafionally covered the land, and that the 
efFefls of an Univerfal Flood are vifible where par- 
tial inundations never reached (p. 330) ; and alfo 
have Ihewn that the marine bodies that are dif- 
coveredat land are found m fuch places, viz. in the 
folid fubjlance of the ftrata, where partial floods or 
any mere inundation of the Sea, how extenfive 
foever, could never have placed them, and that 
thefe bodies are fcarce ever found in thofe parts^ 
viz. in the cracks 2.x\A. Jiffures of the earth, where 
fuch floods would molt naturally have thrown 
them (p. 364) J which is an unai^werable argu- 
ment againfl this hypothefis: and other particulars, 
to fhew the weaknefs of this Suppolition, will 
occafionally occur in the procefs of this treatile. 

But before I finilh this head^ it may be proper 
to take notice of Monf. Le Cat's, argument againft 
the opinion of the foflil animal and vegetable 
bodies being placed in the earth at the time oi. 
that Deluge which is recorded in Scripture : " The 
waters of the Deluge, faith he, according to the 
aflertion of Scripture itfelf, exceeded the higheft 
mountains by fifteen cubits ^ whence it muft 
B b follow. 
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that thefe mountains were before the De- 
" 'ow in the bowels of thele mountains 
are found animals Jnclofed in the ftones and quar- 
ries of which they confift. Therefore thofe ani- 
mals, inclofed in the bafes of thefe mountains, 
muft have exifl:ed, together with thofe mountains, 
before the Deluge. The Deluge then is a Re- 
volution which does not account for thefe ph3cno- 
mena." But Morif. Le Cat feems not to have 
conlidered, or not to have known, that the moun- 
tains that were before the flood and thofe that 
were after were not one and the fame, but 
formed at /it'o different times, and with refped to 
the point in queftion vafl:Iy different. The moun- 
tains that were hefore the flood were formed by 
the retreat of thofe waters that Jirjl covered the 
furface of the earth, and permitted dry land to 
appear, on the third day after the Creation (p. 64), 
which was before any animal or vegetable body 
was made J and therefore no fuch could poflibly 
have been found in thofe mountains. The moun- 
tains that were formed after, or at the end of the 
Flood, had their origin at a time when the earth 
was replete with animal and vegetable bodies ; 
and as all the folid ftrudure of the earth had juft 
before been totally diffolved (and fo all the ante- 
diluvian mountains wholly deftroyed, p. 85.) but 
thefe animal and vegetable bodies preferved en- 
tire, it could not but be that in the fettlement of 
this diflblved earth thefe bodies would be found 
involved therein, and buried at the lowefl: depths; 
which could not have been the cafe with regard 
to the mountains before the flood, for the reafons 

above 
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above given : and therefore Monf. Le Cat's ar- 
gument, which he is pleafed to fay is founded upon 
a " Reafon which admits of no reply," is, in 
fiiort, founded upon a^^ matter of foBt and fo 
deftroys itfelf. 

As likewife is another boafted argument of the 
favourers of M. Le Cat's Syftem : which in fliort is 
this, That fince it is common to find among other 
foflil fliells, corals, &c. many that have been 
broken and worn fince they were firft placed in 
the earth, and in particular the cafts of Ihells now 
worn round or of a form different from what they 
originally had, it is very certain, fay they, that 
there muft have been tiso Deluges^ at leaft, for 
the execution of thefe pha:nomena. One, in 
which thefe Ihells and the ftony matter that now 
fills them, were laid in their proper beds ; and 
another, in which they have been removed, worn, 
and injured by being agitated a fecond time in 
the turbulent waters of a flood. But furely to 
have recourfe to more caufes than one, to explain 
any phxnomenon in nature that may be eafily 
explicable by the efFeds of one, Ihews neither the 
philofopher nor the divine. It is certainly the 
greateft proof of wifdom (if we may judge from 
3ie works of the All-wife) to ad by the moft 
fimple means, or to produce the greateft variety 
of cffedlsfrom one and the fame caufe. And the 
antient philofophers were fo fenfible of this, that 
it was a ftanding maxim with them, Eiilia mn 
funt multiplicanda abjque necejjitate. And it is fo 
with thefe philofophers in cafes where Scripture 
is not concerned ; but to attack and invalidate 
B b 2 That, 
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That, it is lawful to deviate from any eftabUfhed 
rule, and make any the wildeft and moll unrea- 
fonable hypothefis imaginable. For what they 
attribute to two Deluges may far more reafonably 
be afcribed to one. I have already fliewn at large, 
that the matter, that once filled the prefent combs, 
dales, and vallies, was of the fame kind of ftrata 
or ftone with that in the adjoining rock or moun- 
tain, and that this matter was broken and torn 
from it's original bed, and laid here and there, or 
difperfed over the furface of the whole earth, in 
large fragments of rocks or fmall loofe ftones, 
fome round, other angular, by the defcending 
waters in the univerfal Deluge in the time of 
Noah : and if thefe efFedts are to be attributed to 
that caufe, then certainly the Ihells, and corals, 
and ftony cafts of Ihells diat are now found worn 
and rounded, as they once were included in, and 
conftituted part of, thefe broken ftrata, would fuf- 
fer the fame fate with the ftrata themfelves, and 
be found worn and brdten juft as the fragments 
of ftone, &c. themfelves now are. And whoever 
would have a right notion of the effedts of the 
Deluge, ftiould be very careful to make proper 
diftindlions between what was done by the waters 
at their ^r/; eruption from tlie abyfs, and what was 
effedted by them in the end of the flood, at their 
retreat thither. 

Thus I have Ihewn, by feveral general and 
cxtenfive arguments, the certainty of an Univerfal 
Flood, or that this earth has been covered to an 
immenfe height by an inundation of water ; and 

more- 
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moreover have proved, that this water was brought 
from the abyfs beneath, and have fiiewn that in 
fevcral other refpefts the etFedls of the flood, fo 
obfervable on and in every part of the earth, are 
exadly confonant to, and cannot with propriety 
be attributed to any fuppofed event of this Idnd 
other than, that Deluge which happened in the 
time of Noah, and is defcribed by Mofes in his 
writings. And 

In the procefs of thefe arguments the reader 
cannot but have obferved, that I have been very 
careful and indurtrinus in collefting a variety of 
teftimonies {befides my own) from different Au- 
thors who Jived at different times and in different 
places, in order to confirm and eftabliOi the chief 
particulars upon which each argument depends; 
ib that it appears tlvat there is fcarce a region un- 
der heaven but what bears tefliraony to the Uni- 
versality of the food: but left the reader flaould 
fufpedl thele evidences, or rather would be fatis- 
ficd in this cafe by nothing lefs than ocular demon- 
flratio?!, I would defire him to afcend the neareft 
high mouptain to the place where he lives, and 
carefully examine the upper parts of it, and in all 
probability he will foon find fome marine extra- 
neous folhl, either a fliell, tooth, bone, coral, 
coralline, or elfe fome in-land pebbles, trains of 
(lone, &c. or ^t leaft perceive fome one or other' 
of the marks already given, whereby he will foon 
be farisfied that this mountain has been covered to 
a confiderable. height by an inundation of water: 
:}pd if this mountairi was thus covered, certainly 
lihe combs, dales, and vallies beneath (which 
B b 3 <ver^ 
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were formed by currents of water from this moan- 
tain) were equally inundated : or rather, fince 
the parts of water have no lie or connexion with 
each other, but naturally fall away or are carried 
to the lowed places firft, it could not but be that 
every corab, dale, and valley, nay hill and moun- 
tain, over the whole furface of the earth, that was 
of equal height with this, muil have been equally 
covered. So that, in fhort, any perfon at this 
day, by giving himfelf only the trouble of viliting 
the neareft high mountain, may have full proof 
that that mountain was covered, nay, formed by 
water ; and if any one mountain upon the earth 
was thus covered and formed, he will readily 
conclude that they all have been fo ; and hereby 
have, from any fingle mountain, undeniable tefti- 
mony that all the high bills and mountaim under 
the whole heaven have been cohered by an inundatim 
of water, 

THIRDLY. 

1 AM now come to the third Divifion of 
this Sedtion, wherein I am to (hew, that, during 
the above-mentioned Flood, the earth was not 
only covered by water, but totally dijohed, all 
the mineral and metallic matter being reduced to it's 
original corpufcles, and ajfumed up into the -water \ 
fo that the whole terraqueous globe once conjlituted onf 
fluid mafi or colluvies. 

The effeds of this Dlfolution are vifible onj" 
in, and throughout the whole body of the Ci 

*''!'» 
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I. The very outward form of the earth indi- 
cates as much. I have already (hewn that all the 
cavities upon the earth's furface, fuch as combs, 
dales, vallies^ &c. were once filled up vyith beds 
of matter of the fame kind, and placed in the fame 
manner, as their correfponding ftrata in the fides 
of the adjacent hills or eminences ; fo that the 
earth was qnce regularly round without any of 
the inequalities of hills and dales. But this form 
could never have been the refult of matter fettling 
iii large feparate maffes or detaphed rocks : had 
th^J parts of the earth fublided in fuch enormous 
fragments as thefe, the furface of the earth would 
have been almoft as irregular as it is at prefent. 

1. But as the earth, when the parts of itfirft fettled, 
was perfe(5lly fpherical, and all the ftrata lay upon 
each other with the niceft exadtnefs in parallel 
circular lines \ fo it ipuft follow, in order that 
fuch a regular difpofition of things might take 
effed:, that the whole was diflblved, and fubfideci 
in the minuteft parts or primogenial atoms. 

II. The fpherical ftiape of the earth alfo may 
be Juftly efteemed as the natural refult of the equal 
prelTure of the air upon it's once fluid diflblved 
parts. It is certain that, whatever is in a fluid ftate^ 
and is furroi^ndcd and fupported by the air, is of a 
globular form ;- and as the earth is not only buoy- 
ed up, but at prefent preflfed on all fides by the 
air, and was at firft formed by its circumambient 
force, and a^ this force is not fuiRcient to reduce 
ibUds (if ofadiffejrent figure) into a regular '^he- 
jricai (hape, u^lg/s the . parts : thereof are fp. inti-? 

B b 4 mately 
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mately mixed with a fluid as to be equally fuicep^ 
tible of motion, fo the earth, unlefs it had beea 
diffolved, and the parts of it blended with a fluid, 
could never have been modelled to a globular 
form. 

III. The folidity or cohefion of the folid parts 
of the earth is another proof that the whole has 
been difiblved and immerfed in a fluid. If you 
take any of the folid fubftances of which the earth 
conftfts, though reduced to the minuteft fize 
poflibte and prefled ever fo clofe together, yet 
if tli.e mafs is free from all moid or fluid particles, 
the whole will ftill remain In a manner difunited 
and the parts thereof eafily feparable from each 
other, being no other than a congeries of fine 
duft or dry fand prefled together ; and in order 
to bring the parts into fuch a clofe contafl and 
coheflon with each other as to form a compaft 
folid, there is a neceflity of adding, or rather of 
intimately mixing with thefe fubftances fome 
fluid body ; in which and by which (on account 
cf the lubricity of it's parts) the particles of the 
folids might be fo moved and (hifted every way, 
till at lafl: fimilar furfaces might meet, prefs out 
the fluid between them, and come into clofer con-r 
tadt with each other than they were before ; and 
this compreflure and union fliU continuing and 
increafmg by the farther expulfion of the moift 
particles, the mafs would atlaft be brought into a 
much narrower compafs than it at firft occupied, 
7. e. the parts would be brought into a clofer con- 
tai3: with each other, aqd fo the (before) loofe, 
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feparate, detached foHds be united into one firm 
compaft body. And if this be the general pro- 
cefs of confolidation in the various fubftances of 
the earth that we can make any trials or experi- 
ments upon, we may reafonably conclude the 
fame of the whole ; and alfo that the firmer, 
finer, and clofer any body is at prefent, the gieatec 
has been the diffolution and divifion of it's parts. 

■ IV. A FOURTH argument that the earth has 
bfccn in a looje futd ftate may be drawn from the 
confideration of the Vcim in fome forts of ftone» 
particularly in the hardeft and moll beautifial 
marbles. It is common to obferve in fuch, a great 
variety of matter in the greateft variety of forms 
and directions ; in fome part matter that was lighter 
(to fpeak in the common acceptation of words) 
than the neighbouring, preffed down below the 
place due to its fpecific gravity, and afterwards ele- 
vated to a confiderable height, till at laft meeting 
vith matter that was heavier and making it's way 
downwards, the whole fliall be curved by the 
flfcent of the one and the defcent of the other into 
a vaft variety of arches, confilling of the fineft 
and moft delicate lines : in other parts you may- 
fee lireaks or feams of different fubrtances pro- 
ceeding on, as it were, horizontally, in nearly 
ftreight lines, till they have been met and oppofed 
by other matter in a contrary diredion ; and at 
the point ot conflux both fpecies of matter turned 
back and deflected in all the variety of wave-like 
difpofitions that can well be imagined to have 
happened to two flreams of water, meeting 

each 
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fluid flate ; for it conlifts of a multitude of long 
and extremely fine fpicula;, clofely united toge- 
ther, and all driven to a center ; and the lubftancc 
of which it is formed is of a quite different nature 
and kind from the matter or ftratum in which It 
is ufually found, and bears but a very frnall pro- 
portion to the ftratum. Now this body muft 
either have been formed out of the ftratum, and 
afterwards have fettled in it, or elfe been originally 
formed where it is now found : and in either cafe 
there muft have been a dilTolution or feparation 
of the parts of both- For wherever the body was 
formed (either in the ftratum where it now lies, 
or in any other above it) as it conlifts of matter 
of fuch a peculiar kind, and is of fuch a particular 
iliape as plainly to fliew that it's atoms, during it's 
formation, were coUedlcd together from above, 
from beneath, and from each fide (otherwife it 
could never have beenof a radiated globular form), 
fo it muft follow that there muft have been a 
feparation of it's own parts, and alfo of the mat- 
ter around it, in order to permit a free and cafy 
paflage for the accefs of one and recefs of the other 
fort of matter. Other nodules there are that were 
undeniably formed out of the ftratum where (hey 
now lie, and afterwards fettled in it ; cfpecially 
thofe of the cotitcd kind, and in particular where 
the coats or crufts of the nodules confift of the 
fame kind of fubftances, refpeftively, with thofe 
that conftitute the ftrata immediately above the 
bed where they are now found. Now it is cer- 
^in that thefe bodies could never have obtainecj 
^tqgumcnts. pf . the fame fpecies of matter, and 
^. placed 
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placed in the fame order from the center with 
the fuperincumbeiit ftrata, unlefs they had pafTed 
through them ; for the beds wherein they are 
now found have no fuch matter in them (except 
what immediately furrounds thefe bodies them- 
felves)j and the flrata underneath are frequently 
of a very different kind from either; fo that they 
muft have pafled through the fuperior Jlrata, and 
have procured their coats in their palfage ; and if 
fo, thofe ftrata mufl undeniably have been foft 
and fluid, otherwife they could never have palTed 
through them and have colleifted coats from each, 
as alfo muft the bed have been fo where they are 
now found, otherwife they could never have fub- 
fided and fettled in it : fo that the whole was once 
in a flate of Fluidity. 

VII. But the moft flriking proof of this kind 
may be drawn from ^c extraneous foflils, or thofe 
bodies that are now found in the earth, and which 
do not properly belong to the places where they 
are now found, fuch as corals, fea-fliells ; the 
bones, teeth, &:c. of fea and land animals ; plants, 
trees, &c. Now I have already flicwn (p. 365.) 
that the former fort of thefe bodies were produced 
at fea, and the latter at land ; that the broken 
parts of thefe bodies once conftituted complete 
■ forms ; that the bones, teeth, and fhells once be- 
longed to living animals, furviving in their proper 
elements ; that the leaves and branches of the 
vegetables once grew upon their proper plants and 
trees : fo that the marine productions were origi- 
nally bred and formed at the bottom of the fea ; 

the 
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tlie terrene upon the lurface of the land : but at 
prefem thefe bodies are found lying promifcuoufly 
throughout the whole iblid body of the earth ; 
fome at the tops of the higheft mountains, others 
at the bottoms of the deepeft cavities that were 
ever dug ; and lying too in fuch a manner as to 
make but one common mafs with the ftrata in 
which they are found ; and this not only in the 
fofter kinds of ftrata, as thofe of clay, chalk, &c. 
but in the inmoft fubftances of the hardeft and 
clofcft marbles ; and generally the harder and 
more compadt the matter is» the clofer and more 
intimately united is the extraneous foffil ; which, 
if a tooth or a {bell, has not only the exterior fur- 
fiice or outward lineaments moll nicely delineated 
in the rock, but the infidc totally replete with the 
fame fubftance, every, even the fmalteft, vacuity 
and flighteft indenture being filled up with ftony 
matter ; and in fome cafes where the (hell has 
been clofed, the cavity through which the matter 
pafled or entered into tlie fhell is inconceivably 
fmall ; in others the various convolutions and dif- 
ferent concamerations are fo many and yet fo mi- 
nute, and the paflage leading through them fo 
extremely fmall, as not to exceed in fize the orifice 
of a capillary tube in the human body, and yet 
each and every one of thefe totally filled up with 
the ftony fubftance j fo that the matter contained 
within the fliell exadtly refembleth any Uquablc 
fubftance caft fluid into a mould. If the extra- 
neous fofiil be a leaf, then not only the upper 
and under fides are moft; accurately imprefled in 
the rock, but the very pores filled to the inmoft 
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receffes, and the leaf as turgid and as much 
fwelled by the penetration of the ftony matter, 
as if it had been for a long time foaked in, and 
moft intimately permeated by, the paiticles of 
water. Now for a fubftance — The texture of 
which is inconceivably delicate and complicated, 
and even it's largeft pores invifible to the naked 
eye, and which once grew upon the furface of 
the earth — to be thus immerfed in, and pene- 
trated by, the foiid rock, and to have funk through 
the folid body of the earth to the greateft depths 
we ever dig, is an undeniable teftimony that the 
Earth was once as fluid as water itielf. And 
thefe extraneous bodies point out alfo the ti7ne when 
this DiJfoJution happened, viz. at the 'Deluge, and 
not at the Creation, as feme have imagined (fee 
p. 364). 

VIII. The eighth argument I (hall mention in 
proof of the Diffolution is drawn from the iMer- 
nal StruSlure of the Jlxll of t}:ie earth. It is well 
known to thofe that are in the lead converfant 
with philofophical matters, that all the various 
fubftances of which the main body of the earth 
confifts, are difpofed (as the Chymifts call it) 
Jiratafuper Jlrata, or layer upon layer ; and it is 
alfo well known that fuch a Difpofition of things 
could naturally be the refult of nothing but the 
yrf;'/i?m«i^ of thefe bodies in a dijfohed fate xh^on^ 
fuch a Fluid as Water. If, for inftance, you take 
a certain portion of thefe bodies, and pulverize 
them to the fineft degree imaginable, and mix 
them as confufedly together as poffible, and let 

them 
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them fall through a dry Fluid, fuch as the Air* 
they will fettle juft in the lame confufed ftate as 
they were at firil, and without the leaft appear* 
ance of forming ftrata : if, on the contrary, you 
permit them to fubfide through the water, they 
will fettle more or lefs in parallel ftrata." Indeed 
it requires iweniy or thirty times the Quantity of 
water to earth to make this layer-like fubfidence 
tolerably apparent, even in the mixture of but 
three or four bodies. But the greater quantity of 
water you ufe, and the finer you pulverize the 
fubftances, the more apparent and regular the 
flrata will be : yet after all the trials that can be 
made, the diftindion of flrata will never be fa 
exadt as they are in the body of the earth. It is 
not uncommon to fee in the earth vaftly large 
beds of flone, coal, clay, &c. lying each upon 
the other, at one depth the ftone above the coal, 
at another depth the coal above the ftone, in one 
part the clay above each, in another under all, 
&c. and yet each of thefe ftrata fo diftind in 
themfelves, and fo nicety forted, that the ftone 
contains none of the coal, nor the coal any of the 
ftone, nor does the clay partake of either (only 
each ftratum a little tinged on the fides next to 
the adjoining ftrata). Now the quantity of wa/«r 
requilite 



' I may here mention an old experiment made by HippacnA- 
TEs, vide Lib. de Nat. Furri, (or Lowthokp's Abridgmtia af 
Fbil.lranfaa. vol. 1 1 . p. JZi.) " M earth, fami, ^aifliagtef 

had, be put into a bladder, and ivaitr ad^ed to them, and mO' 
tion given to the iviie/e mixture by blowing in the bladder through 
a reed; firft they are all mixc together with the water, bnt fti a 
while, continuing in a gentle motion, they Jeparate themCelvM 
and retire each [j it's lih, the kad to the had, &i;,'] 
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requifite for efFefting this muft have been im- 
menfely greats and the ijohole body of the earth muft 
have been dijfohed to it's njery elements or primo^ 
genial atoms^ to produce fuch a regular aiibrtment 
offtrata. 

Having thus proved that the whole JiruBure of 
the earth has been unhinged^ the conjiituent parts 
thereof feparaied one from another^ and ajjumed up 
into a large body of water ; I ihall now draw fbme 
conclufions from what has been advanced. 

I. Since the quantity of water requifite for 
the aflumption of the diflblved parts of the earth, 
and the fubfidence of them in regular ftrata, muft 
be vaftly greater than what appears of this Fluid 
on the furface of the earth or in the Seas or Ocean, 
there muft be an immenfely large body of water in 
the infde. I have obferved already indeed (p. 
167, &c,) that the water on the furface of the 
terraqueous Globe occupies more than two thirds 
of the earth's fuperficies : but then it muft be re- 
membered, that the land is ftill continued, in a 
great meafure, under this water: and from the 
appearance of iflands in the midft of large feas, 
at a great diftance from the fea-fhore, and from 
the many known ridges of mountaios that run 
under the fea, and from the time that, according 
to fcripture, the waters of the deluge were re- 
treating from the furface of the earth, we muft 
conclude that the apertures in the feas through 
which the water defcended are, comparatively 
fpeaking, but fmall : fo that the fliell of the earth 
is in a manner continued quite under the feas 

C c (except 
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(except where the above apertures occur). And 
probably the land under any fea equals in bulk 
that lea itfelf. So that upon a thorough infpeftion 
of the whole fliell of the earth, the terreftrial 
parts vaftiy exceed the waters. And though there 
appears water enough upon the iurface of the 
globe abundantly fufficient for bare/y covenrtg 
the dry-land, yet there by no means appears a 
quantity fufficient for dijjohing or ajfuming tip the 
dijbhed parts of the eartb, and permitting them to 
fiibfhie in the manner ive now find them : and fince 
this quantity does not appear upon the furface 
within our reach, it mull be in the infide, ai 
there conffitute an abyfs of ivater. 

■2. From tjie quantity of water neceflary foT 
the fublevation of the diflblved parts of the eartK" 
we fee, that all folutions of a deluge, without 
having recourfe to an jiiyfs, muff; fail, or not an- 
fwer the efFed^s vifible throughout the whole body 
of the earth. And hence 1 am furprized, that 
a modern ingenious Writer '' (whole works I 
have made fome quotations from in this Tradl) 
fhould attempt to lolve it without the introduftion 
of fuch means. He imagines that the water of 
the Sea only would be fufficient for the work. 
And in order to account for the elevation of this 
water over the tops of the higheft mountains, he 
fuppoics that the Omnipotent hand of God, or 
firft Almighty Caufe, lifted up the bottom qx bed of the 
fea, and by that means poured it's water all over 
the earth ; and by letting it drop do'wn agatn^ rc- 
ftored ail things to their former fituation ; and fo 

the 
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the deluge was over. This he is pleafed to call 
the ea/iejt and moji eligible method of tranfading 
this event : but I fuppofe that all methods are 
equally eafy to Omnipotence ; and I could mention 
an hundred other methods by which God might 
have deluged the world, and yet neither of them 
the true, though all equally eafy to the firft Caufe. 
The point to be decided is, What was the method 
God did ufe? If we can difcover this, we may 
depend upon it that That was the moJi eligible. 
Now God himfelf tells us that, in order to de^ 
jiroy the earth by a flood of water ^ he broke up the 
Fountains of the Abyfs^ and opened the windtnvs of 
heaven (or the pajfages of the air through the fhell 
of the earth) and fo unhinged and dijfolved the 
whole globe. This I have (hewn to be the Cafe 
from the ftate of the earth, from the Center to 
the Circumference; and all nature bears ample 
teftimony to the truth of the Word of God : and 
yet Mr. Borlafe is pleafed to ridicule this method 
and charaderize it as attended with ** the egre^ 
gious abfurdities of an Abyfs^ apertures^ difruptions of 
thefloelU and the like :'' I was forry to fee fuch words 
fall from fuch an Author, and as he gives us reafon 
to think that he will write fomething farther upon 
the fubjeft, I hope he will kindly take this friendly 
hint, and re-confider the affair. 

3. From the certainty that the whole globe 
was diflblved during the deluge we may fee the 
impropriety of his Lordfhip's opinion, — that the 
Superficial parts only were affedted during that ca- 
taftrophe, and that the Rubble and Sketch left by 
the deluge on the furface of the earth are the only 
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marks of it's devaftation ;' but we have feen tliat 
the very form of the earth throughout, it's inter- 
nal conftitution, it's diipofition in ftrata, and thefe 
ftrata abounding with the exuvize of land and 
animals, 6c;c. mamteftly demonftrate it's Diflo] 
tion in every part. 

Though indeed there is one circumftance ev( 
in the Rubble and Slutcb that indicates the Dijfo' 
lution ot the whole earthy and therefore may not 
improperly be mentioned in this place. After all 
the rei'earches I could make, or the beft teftimo- 
nies I could procure, 1 could never learn that 
thLTe was ever any ante-diluvian artificial thing, 
either utenfil or weapon of ftone, iron, or brafs, 
6cc. found in the Rubble, as naturally left there 
by the waters of the deluge. Ail things of this 
kind that I have fcen were evidently found in 
places where the Rubble had been dlflurbed, 
iuch as in old caftles, camps, &c. and therefore 
the things themfelves might have been pofterior 
to the Deluge. And though the i?Hi^i/eitfelf lies 
in an irregular manner (with refpedt to the regu- 
laiity of Strata) yet it is not fo irregular, but that 
had it been difturbed or broken through by dig- 
ging, &c. the rupture would Jiave been vilible : 
for as it confifts of ftreaks and feams extended 
lengthways or inclined in wave-like direflions, 
any perpendicular irruption muft have been dif- 
cernible. So that if the Rubble, left by the de- 
luge, naturally contains no metallic or mineral 
fubrtance worked by the art of man or engraven 
by his device, we may thenjuftly conclude that 

' Sec of tliisTraa, p. 18. &c. 
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allfuch inJlrumentSy and of courfe all matter of the 
fame kind with them, /. e. all the metallic and 
mineral fubftances in the whole body of the earth, 
were dijfohed during the deluge. 

4. It may feem ftrange to fome, how it was 
poffible that all the dijfohed parts of the earth 
fliould float in or be fupported by fuch a thin fub- 
ftance as Water. But to folvc this difficulty, let 
it be remembered, that they were dijfohed^ and 
alfo to xhtirfnejl parts or original atoms. Salt and 
Sugar, when in maiTes, will both fink in water, 
but when the pa^ts thereof are difunited and fe- 
parated one from another, they are eafily fuf- 
tained thereby : and the quantity of Salt that is 
fwimming in the waters of the Ocean is incon- 
ceivably great, and if colleded in one mafs would 
be immenfely weighty. Then too, there is no 
water whatever, even the moft limpid, but what 
contains ^ great variety of earthy particles, as 
chymical experiments undeniably fhew : nay, that 
there i$ a Ipecies of water or of a fluid (Aqua 
regia) that will diflblve and fupport the diflblved 
parts of the heavieft of terrefl:rial bodies, Gold\ 
and though the particles of the gold fhall be 
Iwimming in or difperfed through every part of 
this fluid, vet the whole fhall be as clear as 
chryftal.** Qr^ what is more to the purpofe^^ 

C c 3 aThunder- 

^ It appears from Exod. xxxii. 20. and Deut. ix. 21, that 
MpsEs was fo well fkilled in Chymiflry or Natural Fhilofophy, 
that he knew the art of diflblving and reducing gold to the fineft 
powder, and making it bouyable on, and potable in, common 
^gter,. For he took the golden calfy fwhicb the children of Jfrael 
bad madit ^^^ burnt u nxith Jirty c^nd fiamft ity and ground' it to 
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a Thunder-cloud, big with a deluge of rain, 
and containing a vaft variety of terreftrial fub- 
ftances, is yet fupported, at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the earth, by fuch a thin fluid as 
the air: now according to Scripture, at the 
time of the deluge there was a large body of ex- 
panding air in the infide of the earth, adling or 
prefling from beneath upwards, /• e. from the 
center to the circumference, which therefore 
Tyould counter-a6l and in fome degree abate the 
force of the perpendicular preflure of the air or 
expanfe upon the furface of the earth, and by this 
means leffen the power of, what is called, the 
Gravity of bodies^ and fo make them lighter ; as 
is the cafe in rainy or mifty weather, when bodies 
do not weigh fo heavy as at other times, and 
when, on account of thefe afcending fleams im- 
peding the prefTure of the atmoiphere, the mer- 
cury alfo in the barometer fubfides and finks. 
Such being the ftate of the earth during the time 
of the deluge, it was really no more wonderful, 
that the water of the terraqueous globe (which in 
all probability exceeds in bulk leveral thoufand 
times the quantity of earth) (hould fuftain all the 

diiTolved 



fodder, and Jiraived if upon the njjater (of the hrooh that defcended 
out of the niQunt) and made the children of Ifr^el drink of it. 
" This he did, fays a Commentator, to make them fenlible how 
much they had debafed themfelves in worfhipping fo vile an idol, 
which, after paffing through fo many changes, was at length thnrwn 
out into the draught,'''' That gold may be reduced to pQwder, era 
caljc folublc in water, the Reader may fee by conf^lting Dic^ciNr 
son's Phyjica Vetus ^ Vera^ p. 317. where alfo he will find fuch 
an account of Moses's knowledge of nature, as fufficiently to 
convince him th^t he was fupe^pr to any jnoderp Philofoph^ 
whatever. 
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diflblved ftrata thereof, with the exuviae of ani- 
mals and vegetables then deftroyed, than that a 
thunder-cloud (hould contain and fupport a vaft 
variety of mineral and metallic effluvia, intermixt 
with hail-ftones of various fizes ; for in both cafes 
a body of expanding air was the bafis and prop t 
and Air^ as I have already (hewn (p. 60.), will 
keep water above as well as under it. 

That the ftate of the earth and air, during 
the time of the deluge, was really different from 
what it is at prefent, is very manifeft from feveral 
efFeds, then tranfafted, and now vifible, in the 
terraqueous globe. Certain it is, that seither the 
ftrata of the earth, nor the heterogeneous bodies 
enclofed therein, do lie according to the Laws of 
Jpecific Gravity^ or as bodies would fettle at pre- 
fent. It is as common to find heavier ftrata above 
lighter as lighter above heavier: and the fame 
kind of ftrata (after the interpofition of both hea- 
vier and lighter ones) repeated ; and in fome places 
the whole in a retrograde order. So that this 
phaenomenon feems plainly to point out the ac- 
tions of two Agents^ one that adted from above 
downwards, the other from beneath upwards: 
from whence it fliould follow, that' at the fame 
time as the downright perpendicular preflure of 
the Air feparated and precipitated any fpecies of 
terreftrial ,atoms through the waters of the deluge 
and formed them into a ftratum, the fame alfb 
did the Air from beneath, with refpecS to the 
fame fpecies on the oppofite fide. To efFe<ft which 
alfo there muft have been a total dijjolution of the 
terreftrial Globe, otherwife there could never have 
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been fuch a free and eafy accefs for the Air to 
and from the Center. 

And what farther fhews that there was a body 
of Air or fome Agent at the center of the earth 
during the time of the deluge, which counter- 
afted the force of Gravity, is the manner in which 
the diluvian Spars and Cryftals are at prefent 
found; the flioots of fuch being in fome places 
perpendicularly upright, in others varied in all 
kinds of direftion, but generally fpealdng they 
are in an horizontal pofuion, fo that the angles and 
columns meet in and interfedl each other from 
the fides of the vein or fiffure. But as the Spar 
that has been formed fince the deluge, or, as the 
Miners call It, that is forming at this day, is al- 
ways pointed dm.vn'wardsi (unlefs where the rock 
intervenes, and diverts it's natural courfe) hang- 
ing like icicles from the tops and arches of ca- 
verns, grotto's, &c. in form of StalaBita ; it is 
evident that the preflure of the Air downward is 
at prefent flronger than it was at the time of the 
Deluge: and as many of the diluvlan Spars and 
Cryftals are pointing perpendicularly upright, it 
(hews that the force of the air from beneath up- 
wards was then ftrcnger than it is now : and of 
courfe that the gravity of bodies was lefs, and fo 
more e.:fily fuftainable in the waters of tlie flood 
than fuch bodies would be now. 

5. And this confideration, that the gravity of 
bodies was Icfs during the flood than before or 
fince, will ferve to remove another difficulty which 
hath been thought to attend the aftair of the De- 
luge, viz. how it came to pafs, that fhells, and 

corals, 
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corals, efpecially fuch as are called pelagia^ or 
thofe that live and grow only at the bottoms of 
the deepeft feas, fhould be now found upon the 
tops and in the bodies of the higheft mountains, 
even fuch as are at the greateft diftance from any 
fea : whereas if the ocean itfelf were to be emptied 
out upon the earth, it would never carry thefi 
heavy bodies with it to fo great a diftance. 

In anfwer to which objeftion I would .firft 
obferve, as proved above, that the gravities of 
bodies were certainly lefs during the flood than 
fince ; which is moreover evident from the man- 
ner in which thefe bodies lye in the ftrata ; it 
being not uncommon to find one particular fpecies 
of (hells or corals, or even a row of lingle flielis, 
running parallel, or keeping the fame depth with 
the ftratum in which they are found throughout 
the extent of a whole country, or as far as the 
ftratum itfelf continues 5 which is a plain proof 
that thefe (hells fettled together with the diflblved 
parts of the ftratum ; and of confequence were 
before fo light as to be bouyed together with that 
in the fame medium. 

And with refpeft to the conveyance of thefc 
bodies from their original beds to the places where 
they are now found, it muft be remembered, 
that not only the ocean, but the Abyfs itfelf was 
emptied out upon the furface of the earth : and 
as the Abyfs lies beneath the ocean, and came out 
through the apertures in the bottom of That, ia 
order to cover the earth, it would neceffarily bring 
along with it all fuch bodies as lay loofe near 
thofe apertures, and were bouyable in water, and 

carry 
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carry them to the greateft diftance itfcif was 
carried. 

And what would farther tend to the more eaiy 
conveyance of thele bodies would be, that as there 
was a central nucleus or a globe of loofe terreftrial 
matter at the center of the primitive earth (as Is 
evident from the Mofaic defcription of the forma- 
tion of that earth, p. 64, 6cc.") and as this globe 
confifted of nothing but lax incoherent matter, 
fo, as the waters came out of the Abyfs, and the 
air occupied it's place, this globe would naturally 
be broken to pieces ; and the parts thereof being 
diffcminatcd through the water, and coming up 
along with it through the apertures of the feas, 
would drive away before it all loofe bodies, fuch 



[ " Befides, we are exprefsly told Gm. i. 10, That there were 

\ Seal in the ante diiuvian earth ; there were alfo Ri-ueri (Gen. ii. 

10.) and Mtunlains (Gen. vii. 2a.) and of confequence Fallin, 
which are only the intervals between mouniains, and without 
I which mountains cannot be. The truth of which reprefentatjon 

is alfo fuffieienily evidenced bv the rimnim of the pmduSi of the 
faie-dHuviau earth now found" burii;d in this. There are fo^ 
Jbells, the fifti of which live and grow only in the fsa ; there are ^^ 
other fliells that could be found only in rii-er-ivarer j and there ^H 
zie/b^J planii naw found tliat naturally grow only upon memtiaimi ^H 
and others that germinate only in •vailie!. From whence it is ^H 
very evident, thit the extcrmtl form of the ante-diluvian earth ^ 

was much Che fame as the prefent, diverfilied into feas, rivers, 
mountains, v^llics, Scz, and Irom what is faid in note p. 70, &c. 
the feaa, rivers, &c. were in the fame fituation, with regard to 
themfelves, in the one earth as in the other. Now if the external 
I form of the two earths were alike, there is no reafon to imagine 

I that the inrcrna/ was not; at leaft with refpe£t to the point in 

f queftion, the exiftence of the central nucleus, which I have aheady 

fiiewn wat no more than the confcquerjce of the furface of the ^^H 

I earth being torn and hrol;i.-n into hollows and channels for feaa, ^^H 

rivers, vailie^, &c, and the matter that before filled up thefe hoi- ^^| 

L lows being placed at t}ie center : fee pages 64, &c. and iZa, £ic- ^^^| 
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as fhells, corals, bones, &c. that lay near thofe 
apertures, and alfo whatever land-produdions that 
were of a light nature it might accidentally meet 
with in it's paffage, and fcatter them over the 
whole face of the earth. 

So that it is no wonder that we find fuch a 
ftrange confuflion of things as fea and land ani- 
mals, corals, and corallines, of far diftant places, 
lying in one and the fame bed ; and in particular 
that the pelagia Jhells fhould be now found in the 
moft inland parts ; for as thefe {hells lay at the 
bottom of the fea, they would be fubjed: and ex- 
pofed to the firft and moft violent irruption of the 
fubterranean waters, and be carried by them over 
the face of the whole earth. And as it is well 
known (which has furprized many foflilifts) that 
we find a far greater number of fhells of the pe^ 
lagtce kind than any other now buried in the 
earth, fo it is hence evident that all recourfe to 
partial floods, or "accidental inundations of parti- 
cular feas (fuppofing fuch to have been) can never 
folve thefe phaenomena \ and nothing but an ir- 
ruption of \ki^ fubterranean waters^ ahd thorough 
wafhing and cleanfing of the im?nenfe bafon of the 
ocean^ and the bottoms of all the feas by thefe 
waters, can account for thefe extraordinary and 
extenfve effeSls. 

I MAY here juft add that, notwithftanding the 
fea and all it's various productions were thrown 
out upon the land, yet the land and it's produdls 
were not thrown into the fea : the earth was not 
diflfolved, till the waters had rifen to the higheft 
{fee p. 85.) and all was calm and quiets fo that 
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the mineral and metallic parts of the globe, though 
reduced to their primogenial atoms, and vege- 
tables and their feeds though floating in the wa- 
ters, did not move far fideways, but principally 
afcended upwards and fettled down again, in or 
near the fame places from which they were before 
aflumed. So that the waters, in their retreat into 
the Abyfs, would have much the fame kind of 
earth to adl upon at the end of the Deluge as 
they had at the beginning of the creation, and as 
they aded in both cafes in the fame manner and 
under the fame direflion, the two earths would 
be alike. 

6. But it has been farther aflced, How came 
it to pafs, that the hardefl rocks and the folid ^rata 
of the earth JJxuld be dljfohed, and yet fuck tender 
J'ubjianceSy as fiells^ hones., teeth, arid even plants^ 
fiiould freferve their texture and remain uninjured 
during the Deluge f 

In anfwer to which I would firft obferve, that 
the matter of fadt is indifputable, the former were 
diflblved, and the latter were not; as the whole 
body of the earth proves to a demonftratlon. 
The impreflion of the moft curioufly engraved 
feal in wax cannot evidence the once liquid ftate 
of the wax more than theexaft delineation of the 
fibres of the moft tender plant in ftone proves the 
diftblutionoftheftone : it is impofliblethatftone, 
unlefs it were foft and fluid, could receive the im- 
preflion of a plant, and impoflible that the plant, 
unlefs it preferved it's form and texture entire, 
could give fuch an impreflion. And as thefeim- 
preflions are found in the hardeft rocks and firmefl; 

ftrata 
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ftrata throughout the whole body of the earth, 
fo the matter of faft is undeniable, and on this 
alone my arguments are founded. And therefore 
their force would not be invalidated if no other 
folution to this difficulty could be given-. But I 
fliall endeavour to proceed farther in the difquifi- 
tion of this fubjeft. 

When indeed we view the immenfe ftrata of 
the earth, or confider the fize and hardnefs of a 
fingle rock, it appears fcarce credible that that 
rock fliould have been diflblved and a tender 
plant preferved entire in the infide of it. And 
yet of this we have many fimilar inftances in the 
world. Certain it is that immenfe mafTes of ice 
frequently contain within them a vaft variety of 
bodies, fuch as fliells, corals, bones, vegetables, 
&c. and the impreffion of thefe bodies are as ex- 
quifitely delineated in the ice, as the forms of 
the fame bodies are frequently found to be in the 
hardeft ftone. Both fubftances therefore, that 
include thefe bodies, were once in an equal ftate 
of fluidity J and yet the bodies included in neither 
cafe deflroyed nor injured. 'Now let us fuppofe 
the ice to be expofed to the influence of the Sun's 
rays ; in which cafe the adtion of the cold air, 
which had hardened and congealed the water, 
would be taken off, and the frozen mafs, by the 
penetration of the particles of light, be foon re- 
duced to it's original element ; and yet tlie bodies 
included would remain whole and entire. 

To enlarge the reader's idea, let him caft his 
eye over a map of the earth and view the frigid 
Zones, or thofe immenfe trads in the ocean which 
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ftre frozen at times or throughout the whole years 
iand let him fuppofe the adtion of light to prevoi 
there, how foon would the whole be reduced I 
atoms ovjluidtty? and yet the iineft fliell or moft'^ 
tender vegetable fubftance, even a leaf, would not 
be injured hyfuch a dijjhlutkn. Now as ice is harder 
than plants, &c. this is a plain inflance that, ac-j 
cording to the prefent courfe of nature, one andl 
the fame Agent may diffolve a hard and firm body, " 
even of great extent and magnitude, without in- 
juring thofe that are fmaller, of a finer and more 
delicate conflruftion. Nay, what may be thought 
more to the purpofe, it is well known that, in 
cafe of lightning, the adtion of light will pene- 
trate, tear afunder, and diffolve the parts of the 
hardeft and moll folid bodies, without injuring 
thole of a more foft and pliable texture, though 
it has had a free paffage through them. 

And fuch alfo is the cafe of the action of the 
air upon different bodies. Such fubftances as 
naturally admit a free and eafy paffage to the 
air will not be injured by the penetration of that 
Agent ; whereas thofe that refift it's force, and the 
more they refift, i. e. the ftronger, firmer, and 
finer their conftituent particles are, the more ex- 
tenfive will the diffolution be upon the feparation 
of their particles by the permeation of that Agent. 
And fuch was the cafe at the time of the Deluge. 
In order that a way might be opened for the af- 
cent of the fubterranean water over the furface of 
the earth, we are told, Gen.\i\. ii. That the 
fountains of the great Abyfs ivere broken up, \. e. 
the fides of ihoitpajfages or cavities, through which 
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fprings zndi fountains received their fupplies in the 
ante-diluvian earth were widened and thrown 
open upwards, and by this means the fhell of 
the earth, dejiroyedy or broken and fhattered in a 
vaft number of places. But in order that the 
earth might be dijfohed (and the evidence both of 
the deJiruSlion and dijfobition remain to all Tuturc. 
generations) we are told, ver. 1 1 . (fee p. 69. of this 
treatife) that the pajf ages of the airs were alfo opened i 
i. e. the fmaller cracks and crevices in the ftrata of 
ftone, &c. through which air only can pafs, were 
opened arid difierided, and the air paiied freely 
through every pore and between every atom of 
ftone, &c. and Ilo the whole earth was really dif 
fohed or reduced to it*s original, fuidy chaotic 
ftate. That the air has a free paflage through 
the cracks and pores of moft forts of ftone, no one 
will deny, and that it can pafs through all, and 
even the hardeft of metals, is well known to thofe 
who are acquainted with the nature of thefe bo- 
dies. If for inftance (to mention but one experi- 
ment, which may illuftrate the fubjeft I am upon 
in other relpedls) iron or copper be diflblved by 
aqua fortis, a prodigious quantity of air-bubbles 
arife from the decompofition of the metals, and 
if this experiment be performed under an ex- 
haufted receiver, the appearance of the air-bub- 
bles is greatly increafed : and that this air was in- 
cluded in the pores of the metal, and fet at li- 
berty by the diflblution of the metallic bodies, is 
evident from hence, becaufe aqua fortis by it s felf 
will yield no fuch appearance under the air-pump. 
Now if we fuppofe the pores of all mineral and 
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metallic bodies to be opened wider than they are 
naturally, and even fo fur, or extcnlively, as that 
the air iliould pals freely between every atom of 
ftone, &c. how would this injure or hurt the 
parts of 2. plant or animal? The air had a free 
and eafy palTage through them before, much freer 
than it had through any fort of {tone or metal ; 
and therefore fuch an execution as this againft the 
folid body of the earth would not afFedt them ; not 
to mention they were not intended to be in the 
execution. 

Besides; the texture of plants and animals 
would greatly tend to their prefervation. It is 
well known that they confift oi Jibres oijlrin^ 
partSy which are complicated, twifted, and tied 
together ; and thefe fibres conftitute the fides of 
veiTels or tubes through which not only air but 
a much grofler fluid [the fap in vegetables, blood, 
&c. in animals] together with that pafs moft freely. 
But the parts of ftone have no fuch tie or con- 
neiflion, or any fuch eafy, regular channels for 
the admiflion and permifiion of air ; their con- 
flituent principles feem to be joined together only 
by a juxta-pofuion or application of plane or fphe- 
rical furfaces one to another : whereas the primo- 
genial parts of plants and animals, by the ftriil 
union and complicated toughnefs of thefe bodies, 
are in all probability linked togedicr in a great 
variety of direflions. 

To all which confiderations we may add that 
plants and animals are fo fmall and light in them- . 
ielves, and fo eafily fufceptible of motion any way, 
clpccially when fwimming in a fluid that could 
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buoy them up (as was the cafe at the tiriie of 
the deluge) that they would make no refiftancc 
to the force of the agents (the wind and the wa^ 
ter) that diflblved the folid and refijiing body of 
the earth, but would be readily driven^ this way 
or that, as the currents of each conveyed them. 
So that though plants and animals, with regard 
,to what we call the Life of them, would be 
deftroyed, at lead thofe that remained immerfed 
in the earth during the deluge, yet their parts 
would, not be difolvedy or their texture reduced 
to atoms J for the fmallnefsy porofity^ pliability ^ and 
toughnefs of their parts would all confpire towards 
preferving them during the moft violent effeds of 
that cataftrophe. 

]?OURTHLY* 

Having thus proved that all the folid ftruilure 
of the earth has been diflblved, and the diflblved 
parts thereof afllimed up intOj and fupported by, 
a large fphere of water 3 

I AM now to ihcw, that all this dijolwd mat'- 
ter^ together with the animal and vegetable bodies 
inclofed within ity fubfided again ^ and formed the 
prejent folid Jirata of the earth. 

I HAVE obferved already (p. 243.) that there is 
fuch a clofe Conneftion between the feveral parts 
of the Subjedl I have been treating, or the Heads 
I have been naturally led to divide it into, that 
very often one and the fame argument would 
prove feveral of thefe heads y and fo it has come 
to pafs that the difcuflion of the former articles of 
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this Section has in a manner exhaufted this laft. 
For, in fliort, this laft depends entirely upon the 
truth of the Cafe as reprefented in the former. 
All the arguments that I have there brought in 
proof of the Flood, the Dijfolution, &c. were en- 
tirely taken from the prcfcnt fate of the earth. If 
therefore the foundation, on which tliofe argu- 
ments were built, was found, or the ftate of the 
Earth jiiftly given, little more need be fald in this 
place. And in order that the reader fliould not 
rely barely upon my tertimony, I have fubjoined, 
under each of the former articles, theteftimonies 
of a variety of authors, who lived in different 
times, and in very diftant places : fo that, in a 
manner, the voice of all mankind and the face of 
the whole earth fpeak the truth of what I hai 
endeavoured to prove. 

" What weight thefe teftimonies ought 
have (to fpeak in the words of the celebrated Au- 
thor of Ri'velation examined ivilh Candour) thd 
reader will beft judge : — Teftimonies fo numer- 
ous, fo various, fo difconcerted, and yet fo con- 
nected, is it polTible that they can deceive ? 
Could all nations confpire with all nations, and all 
ages with all ages, to impofe upon themfelves 
and their pofterity ? Could the religion of the true 
God, and the religion of the Syrian goddefs ! the 
Jews, and the Heathens that hated them ! Mofes 
and Mdo his enemy ! tradition confpire with hif- 
tory, and hiftory with mythology ! men of all 
charaiSers, complexions, conditions, and perfua-* 
fions ! Plutarch with Berojiis, Benjamin the few 
with Chryfojioniy and Lucian with both ! Plata 
' with 
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with Pliny ^ and Dio with Falconerius I the imagina- 
tions of poets, and the experiments of naturaliftsl 
antiquity, poetry, philofophy, and philology! 
wifdom, and folly I truth, and fidion ! regions 
unknown to one another ! and regions that never 
heard of one another I the Greeksy and the HoU 
tentots! the PerfuinSy and the Banians! AJia^ 
with the ides of the Gentiles ! and America with 
both ! all confpire to eflablifh one univerfal de« 
lufion ! — And all nature join in the attefta- 
tion; produce all her animals, and all. her vege- 
tables, all her heights, and all her depths, her 
mountains, her vales, her levels, to vouch one 
univerfal lye^ with all the irresistible evi- 
dence OF TRUTH ?" 

Surely thofe, who fee not the Force of the 
Evidence in this particular, muft wilfully- fliut 
their eyes againft the truth ; and may juftly be 
charafterifed with a fet of people (if they are not 
themfelves the very people) fpoken of by St. Peter ^ 
— In the LASl* Days Jhall come Scoffers walk'- 
ing after their own luftsj and faying j where ' is the 
promife of his (Chrift'j) Coming ? for fince [or as 
it fhouldbe rendered, except that^] the fathers fell 
a/leepy [fave only, that our fathers or all the men 
that have lived upon the earth are dead, and 
others now live in their ftead] all things continue 
as they were from the begiTining of the Creation ; 
i.e. there hath been no material alteration in 
heaven or earth that can evidence the Interpolition 
of Providence in the affairs of men, either to 
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punifli the wicked or reward the good, and there- 
fore we may do as we pleafe, walk after our own 
luftsy 6cc. For this (continues the Apoftle) they 
are willingly ignorant of, That by the 
Word of Gov) the heavens were of old, and the earth 
fanding out of the water and in the 'water ; whereby 
the World that then was, being overflowed with 
water, periled: that is, the Eyes of their under- 
Jiandings are lb blinded by a wilful purfuit after 
their paffions and lufls that they cannot fee, or will 
not acknowledge, (if they do) the plaineft truths 
in Nature; they will not own, what all the world 
befides confeiTeth, what all ages have maintained, 
what is faithfully recorded in the written word of 
God, and what is engraven in the deepeft cha- 
radlers all over the face of the earth, and what 
they may have (which infidels fo often demand) 
ocular demonftration of the truth of, 'oi'z. that 

THERE HAS BEEN AN UNIVERSAL DeLUGE, 

and that the Threatmng pronounced by God 
four thoufand years ago on a wicked race of mor- 
tals was really accomplilhed, viz. j^d God faid 
unto Noah, the end of all flefl} is come before me, 
for the earth is filed with violence through them, 
and J will dejlroy them,'i i.e. the inhabitants, w(V-6 
the earth that bare them ; and which through it's 
abundant fertility (abufed by them) furnifhes 
provifion only for their lufts, luxury, and ido^ 
latry. 

The Evidences of this Deftruflion are fuel 
that the very bodies or bones of the perfons thuj 
deftroyed, together with the animal creation thatl 
perilhei' 
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periflied with them, are ftill remaining as {land- 
ing, ftriking Monuments of this execution of Di- 
vine Wrath upon a wicked world, and are to be 
feen in every part of the Earth, not only upon the 
furface, but in the very folid fubftance of it, not 
only in vallies and dales, but upon the tops of the 
higheft mountains and eminences, and buried alfo 
to the greateft depths that human art or labour 
has ever penetrated. 

Certain then it is that this whole earth has 
been dcftroyed,all the folid ftrufture of it unhinged, 
broken to pieces, and reduced to it's original loofe 
chaotic ftate, and afterwards formed anew into it's 
prefent folid, beautiful, and convenient fhape. Ef-» 
feds thefe fo great ! that they could never have 
happened of themfelves, never have been the 
performance of blind inanimate matter. Matter 
cannot even deftroy itfelf, much lefs, when de- 
ftroyed, form itfelf anew, Thefe tranfadHons 
therefore muft have been efFeded by a Being fu- 
perior to all the Powers of Nature : and they 
carry in themfelves fuch evident marks of JVifdom^ 
Power, Goodnefs and fuftice, that they not only 
prove that there is a GOD, but that He governs 
the World, — that 7?;; is his greateft deteftation, 
and a life of faith and righteoufnefs the only recom- 
mendation to his favour, Heh xi. 7. By faith 
Noah being warned of God of things not feen as yet ^ 
moved with fear, prepared an ark to thefaving of 
bis houfei by the which he condemned the worlds 
and . became heir of the right eoufnefi which is by 
faiths 
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Thus does the Book of Nature lead to the 
Book of God, and the one bears witnefs to the 
truth of the other, not only with refpeft to it's 
fbilofopby but even it's divinity. 

I COULD wifh therefore that all fearchers into 
nature, efpecially thofe who examine the fubter- 
ranean kingdom, and are fo anxious, and at io 
much pains, expence, and difficulty to procure 
the produdions thereof, would confider thefe two 
particulars^ and make a right ufe of their labours 
and fludies. 

It is at prefent too fafliionable a cuftom with 
foffilifts to admire the external beauties of their 
curiofities, and to place them with great care and 
art in their cabinets, with no other view than to 
exhibit them to the ignorant as a raree-fhow. 
Poor amufement to a rational mind ! an employ- 
ment quite unworthy the dignity of a philofopher, 
who may draw fo many and fuch advantageous 
truths from his fubterranean refearches. 

If the medalift can creep but half way to the 
time of the Deluge, and can prove from his col- 
ledlion the exiftence of a Cafar or Alexander ^ he 
thinks he rifes high in antiquity, and 'has made 
fome noble difcovery. But how vaftly beneath 
the foflilift does he fall ? I have fully (hewn, that 
all the works of the artificers in brafs^ irony Jlone, 
&c. were difohed at the time of the Deluge, and 
that the knowledge of their arts were not reco- 
vered, or at leaft in general applied, 'till long 
after the flood, p. 135. So that the medalift muft: 
be content to make his obfervations upon things 
and impreflions, that had not an exiftence when 

the 
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the imprimatures of the ante-diluvian animal 
and vegetable bodies were formed in the folid 
rock all over the earth. 

Neither do thQ fojjil reliquiae of plants and 
animals by any means yield in elegancy and ex- 
adnefs to the medalic infignatures ^ nay they far 
exceed them, for they exhibit not only the pre- 
cife figure and due fize, but the very bodies them- 
felves are moft exquifitly preferved : whereas in 
medalic impreffions the form is contracted and 
the likenefs imagined. — " Thefe foflii bodies 
then (fays the author of SpeSlacle de la Nature^ 
VoL III, p. 415.) fo feemingly ufelefs, do fpeak 
demonftration to our fenfes, and are a language 
which is underftood by the moft common capa- 
cities, having been appointed by Providence as fo 
many ftanding monuments of the moft remark- 
able of all tranfadlions, and are with regard to 
the hijlory of Mofes the fame as medals to the Ko^ 
man hijlory T Voila (fays another French writer, 
Hift. de Vjlcad. Roy. 17 10. p. 28.) des nouvelles 
ejpeces des me dailies^ dont ks dates font ^ fans com-- 
paraifon plus anciennes^ & plus important es^ & plus 
fures, que celles des toutes les medailles Grecques C^ 
Romaines. 

Again ^ certain it is that the works of God 
are contrived and executed by the utmoft wifdom, 
and for the moft noble and ufeful purpofes. And 
yet if we look into the earth, we fliall fee a ft range 
diftribution of things, an appearance quite con- 
trary to all order and regularity, propriety or uti- 
lity. If we vifit the tops of the higheft moun- 
tains, and examine the ftate of things juft under 
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the turf, at leafl in fuch as are boggy and morafly, 
we fhall find a vaft variety of perifhed vegetables, 
of fuch kinds or fpecies as at prefent are not 
known (in thqir natural ftate) to the inhabitants 
of the countries where they are difcovered. If 
we examine the infide of the earth, inftead of 
finding things peculiar to the land or it's internal 
conftitution, we fhall there difcover, even at the 
loweft depths, the fpoils of the ocean in great a- 
bundance, together with a vaft variety of animal 
and vegetable bodies that can live and grow only 
upon the furface of the earth. And what is 
farther remarkable, in many places, only parts of 
thefe bodies, trunks of tre^s and leaves of plants 
without roots or branches, teeth of fifties without 
jaws, aqd bones without any bodies to fupport 
them y and all thefe fo clofely fixed to and com- 
pletely circumfcribed by the folid rock, as tq fliew 
that they could never have beep of any ufe to 
any creature where they are found, neither could 
they ever have increafed to complete forms. Then 
as fpr thpfe that are complete in their fliapes, and 
carry evident marks of having been once living 
creatures^ it is equally furprizing for what end or 
purpofe they could be laid there, or why a fet of 
beings, that invariably purfue the will of their 
creator, or could not poflihly offend him, fliould 
be deftroyed in fuch amazmg multitudes, that 
feveral whole fpecies feem to h^ve been buried 
alive in the eartn, Thefe ftrange, ftriking phae- 
nomena certainly deferve the notice and call for 
the examination, not only of the philofopher^ but 
even of the divine. 
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Now it IS an allowed cafe that natw 
the Author of nature ^ does nothing in vaiff^^t 
therefore behoves the philofopher to fhew this, 
and to folve all appearances to the contrary. And, 
in the article under confideration, it appears, I 
hope, from the foregoing treatife, that nothing 
but the fiippofition of 'the univerfal Deluge can 
anfwer thefe phaenomena, and that That in every 
refpecS: is equivalent to them 5 and therefore we 
may fairly conclude the reality of fuch an event. 

And with regard to divinity^ it is a certain 
truth, that the natural world never fufFered, un- 
lefs xiciQ fpiritual ox moral had firft offended. It 
cannot be fuppofed that Gop would fall out with 
fenfelefs inanimate matter, that operates mecha- 
nically, or punifh the brute creation on their own 
account, tliat unvariably purfue the rules and in- 
flinSs he has prefcribed them. If therefore either 
of thefe fuffer, or the ftate and condition of either 
be altered, at leaft from better to worfe, it miift 
be on account of that Being, for vyhofe fake they 
were at firft made, and for whofe welfare they 
are ftill continued in exiftence. And when they 
can be no longer of any fervice to man (for whofe 
ufe they were originally formed) it -would be 
needlefs to preferve them alive. If therefore rnan, 
or the whole fpecies of the human^ race,- extept 
a few righteous, fliould in fuch a maqpgr^ffend 
their Maker as to deferve a total 'cxtifpatSh ; * it 
would be but requifite that the brute creation 
fhould perifh together with them, •or at leaft the 
far grcaiter part of them, left at the renewal of 
|he world the fmaU remnant of the jhunian, race 
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be overcome by thofe very creatures that 
made for their benefit. And the manner in 
which they were deftroyed, and the diftrtbution 
of their bodies or bones after, indicate the wifdom 
and goodnefs of that God, who in judgment always 
remembers mercy \ for by burying of them in the 
earth, efpeciaily in the moftfoUd parts (which are 
of the greateft fervice to- man, and therefore are 
daily dug and brought up to light) they are, and 
will remain, to each fucceeding race of men as 
an evident proof of the truth of the deftruftion 
and of the wrath of God againft a world of fin- 
ners ; fo that though dead they ftill fpeak in the 
lively oracles of God and in the book of Na« 
ture. 

The certainty that /Z^/V^/t?^ has been deftroyed 
by a food of water may ferve, not only as an argu- 
ment againft the eternity and immutability of na^ 
tiirey but alfo to convince us of another fcrtptural 
trudi, that it will be deftroyed l^y fire^ 2 Pet. iii. 
JO. To an undifcerning eye there are as few 
marks oi fire in the earth, as there were of a 
fubterranean Ahyfs of waters to the ante-diluvian 
I'cofFers. And the general conllagration feems at 
prefent as incredible, and is as much ridiculed, 
as the Deluge was before it happened. And 
though God could confume the whole world, if 
he pleafed, by the blaft of his mouth, yet he hath 
fb conftrufted the earth, and ftored it with fuch 
cumbuftible materials, as coal, fulphur, bitumen, 
t3c. as to aftbrd us fome kind of pre-fignification 
of it's final deftrudion by fire. And this event 
fecmed fo probable in the opinion of an heathen 
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philofopher, who had carefully examined the in- 
ternal ftrudure of the earth, that he wondered it 
had not come to pafs ages ago ; for Pliny in his 
fecond book of Nat. Hijioryy chap, cvi, cvii. after 
having given an account of fome fiery mountains 
and other parts of the earth that are the feats and 
fources of fire, makes this refledlion : *' Seeing, 
then, this element is fo fruitful that it brings forth 
itfelf, and muhiplies and increafes from the leaft 
fparks, v^hat are we to expedt from fo many fires 
already kindled on the earth ? How does nature 
feed and fatisfy fo devpuring an element, and fuch 
a great voracity throughout all the world, without 
lofe or diminution of herfelf ? Add to thefe fires 
we have mentioned the ftars and the great fun ; 
then all the fires made for human ufesj fire 
in ftones, in wood, in clouds, and in thunder. 
So that it exceeds all miracles ^ that one day J}:ould 
pafs without fetting the whole world on jire -, ex^ 
cedit profeSlo omnia miracula^ ullum diem fuijje 
quo non cun5la confiagrarentT 

But why need I mention one or two fcripture 
philofophical truths only, as verified by the na^- 
iuraljlate of the earth ? I have already fhewn, 
that the Mofaic account of the manner in which the 
whole earth was at frjl formed^ together with the 
powers of the heavens or airSy and the manner in 
which it was dejlroyed and reformed at the time of 
the Deluge^ are philofophically juft and literally 
true: and therefore that the biblical philofophy 
is ftridly confiftent with nature. And feveral 
rcafons may be given why it ought to be fo, 

Firjl, 
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Firfl^ Becaufe when Afofes wrote, the world 
was "wholly given to idolatry, and this idolatry cort- 
fifted in the worfliip of the heavens, earth, Gff. 
— the fun, the moon, and the flan, and all the hofi 
bJ them, (lee p. 6.) and of no other god or gods 
(except the true) do we ever read throughout the 
Old Teftament. Now the moft likely and effec- 
tual way to deftroy this idolatry would be, to re- 
veai a truefyftem of mature — to declare that the 
heavens were created (and fo not God) — to fhew 
;how, ftep by ftep, they were formed into a ma" 
thine for the fervice of man ; and therefore that 
man ought not to be lubfervient or pay adoration 
to them ; and to omit declaring this, would be to 
leave and encourage men in their idolatries : ef- 
pecially, if any account of nature was given in 
the Bible ; and as fuch is undeniably laid down, 
principally, in the firft chapter of Genefs^ that 
muft undoubtedly be true. 

Secondly, Befides, wasnottheBible written for 
this age, as well as thofe in which the writers of 
it lived i" Nay, was it not written J^r, and there- 
fore is to continue Co, tf/Zages? — Did not the Spirit 
of truth (in whofe fight a ihoufand yean are but 
as one day) very well know, that certain felf-fuf- 
ficient mortals would rife up (after his revelation 
was delivered and fealed) contradict his word, 
difpute his philofophy, and prefume to give a 
iyftem of nature out of their own brains; when 
it was as much, or rather more impradicable for 
them to give the true one, than it would be for 
a man — who had never feen a watch, or any 
machine like it, and was utterly ignorant of the 
movement* 
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movements within — to account for the motion of 
the hand, in it's regular circuit, round the dial- 
plate ? Did not the Spirit bf^'trutlj, I fay, know 
all this? And would ftot his goodnefs prompt 
him, and his veracity induce hini, to i-eveal a true 
fyftem o^ nature j that thofe who had humility 
to own that God alohe could give an account 
of his works, and were willing to fearchhis word 
for that inftrudtion, ftiould there find the inefti- 
mable treafure ? And as God has vouchfafed to 
give an account, who will prefume to affirm that 
that account is untrue, or accommodated to the 
current, though falfe, opinions of the times ? 

^irdly^ ** To fuppofe the Divine Being (fays 
Mr. Pike in his Philofophia Sacra^ p. 12.) to 
conform himfelf in his word to bare outward ap- 
pearances, or to the falfe apprehenfions of the 
vulgar, is fuch a fuppofition as we will not admit 
in any other cafe. The allufions and references 
of fcripture to htjiory or geography and the like 
we maintain to be juft and exaftly true, and 
look upon ourfelyes as bound to believe and main- 
tain the hi^ory as well as the theology of revela- 
tion 5 and why then (hould we not for the fame 
reafort account ourfelves obliged to maintain, that 
there is no miftake or mifreprefentation in it's de- 
fcriptions of and references to natural things^' 

Fourthly " There are many philofophical paC- 
fages, that cannot be regularly explained as con- 
formed to outward appearance, or the opinions of 
men. Witnefs the Mofaic account of the crea- 
tion and formation of all things. - Can any one 
affirm that the firft chapter of thfe Bible is built 

upon 
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Firfly Becaufe when Mofes wrote, the ivorld 
was ivholly given to idolatry, and this idolatry con- 
filled in the worfliip of the heavens, earth, &c, 
— thejun^ the moon, andthejiarsy and all the hofi 
ef theiitt (Cee p. 6.) and of no other god or gods 
(except the true) do we ever read throughout the 
Old Teftament. Now the mofl: likely and effec- 
tual way to deftroy this idolatry would be, to rf- 
veal a true fyfiem of nature — to declare that the 
heavens were created (and To not God) — to (hew 
.•how, ftep by flep, they were formed into a ma- 
chine for the fervice of man ; and therefore that 
man ought not to be liiblervient or pay adoratioQ 
to them ; and to omit declaring this, would be to 
leave and encourage men in dieir idolatries : eC- 
pecially, if any account of nature was given ia 
the Bible ; and as fuch is undeniably laid down, 
principally, in the firfl chapter of Genefis^ that 
muft undoubtedly be true. 

Secondly, Befides, was not the Bible written for 
ibii age, as well as thofe in which the writers of 
jt lived i' Nay, was it not writtcnyor, and there- 
fore is to continue to^ all ages ? — Did not the Spirit 
of truth (in whofe fight a thoufand years are but 
as one day) very well know, that certain felf-fuf- 
ficient mortals would rife up (after his revelation 
was delivered and fealed) contradict his word, 
dilpute his philofophy, and prefume to give a 
fyfiem of nature out of their own brains; whea 
it was as much, or rather more impracticable for 
them to give the true one, than it would be for 
a man — who had never feen a watch, or any 
machine like it, and was utterly ignorant of the , 
movemeota 
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movements within — to account for the motion of 
the hand, in it's regular circuit, round the dial- 
plate ? Did not the Spirit bPtrutJj, I fay, knovr 
all this? And would ftot his goodnefs prompt 
him, and his veracity induce him, to reveal a true 
fyftem of nature j that thofe who had humility 
to own that God alone could give an account 
of his works, and were willing to fearchhis word 
for that inftrudtion, ftiould there find the inefti^ 
mable treafure ? And as God has vouchfafed to 
give an account, who will prefume to affirm that 
that account is untrue, or accommodated to the 
current, though falfe, opinions of the times ? 

Thirdly y " To fuppofe the Divine Being (fays 
Mr. Pike in his Philofopbia Sacra^ p. 12.) to 
conform himfelf in his word to bare outward ap- 
pearances, or to the falfe apprehenfions of the 
vulgar, is fuch a fuppofition as we will not admit 
in any other cafe. The allufions and references 
of fcripture to hijiory or geography and the like 
we maintain to be juft and exaftly true, and 
look upon ourfelyes as bound to believe and main- 
tain the hijiory as well as the theology of revela- 
tion 5 and why then (hould we not for the fame 
reafbn account ourfelves obliged to maintain, that 
there is no miftake or mifreprefentation in it's de- 
fcriptions of and references to natural things?" 

Fourthly " There are many philofophical paf- 
fages, that cannot be regularly explained as con- 
formed to outward appearance, or the opinions of 
men. Witnefs the Mofaic account of the crea- 
tion and formation of all things. ■ Can any one 
affirm that the firft chapter of the Bible is built 

upon 
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Flrfly Becaufe when Mofes wrote, the world 
was icholly given to idolatry^ and this idolatry con- 
fiiled in the worfliip of the heavens, earth, (3c. 
— thejun^ the moon ^ andtbejlars^ and all the bqfi 
of them J (fee p. 6.) and of no other god or gods 
(except the true) do we ever read throughout the 
Old Teftament. Now the moft likely and effec- 
tual way to deftroy this idolatry would be, to re-- 
veal a truefyftem of nature — to declare that the 
heavens were created (and (o not God) — to fhew 
,how, ftep by ftep, they were formed into a ma^ 
chine for the fervice of man ; and therefore that 
man ought not to be fubfervient or pay adoration 
to them ; and to omit declaring this, would be to 
leave and encourage men in their idolatries : es- 
pecially, if any account of nature was given in 
the Bible ; and as fuch is undeniably laid down, 
principally, in the firft chapter of Genefsy that 
muft undoubtedly be true. 

Secondly y Beiides, was not the Bible written for 
this age, as well as thofe in which the writers of 
it lived ? Nay, was it not written y^r, and there- 
fore is to continue to^ all ages ? — Did not the Spirit 
of truth (in whofe fight a thoufand years are but 
as cue day) very well know, that certain felf-fuf- 
ficient mortals would rife up (after his revelation 
was delivered and fealed) contradict his word, 
dilpute his philofophy, and prefume to give a 
fyftem of nature out of their own brains ; when 
it was as much, or rather more impradticable for 
them to give the . true one, than it would be for 
a man — who had never feen a watch, or any 
machine like it, and was utterly ignorant of the 

movements 
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movements within — to account for the motion of 
the hand, in it's regular circuit, round the dial- 
plate ? Did not the Spirifo^''tru^, I fay, know 
all this ? And would ftot his goodnefs prompt 
him, and his veracity induce hini, to reveal a true 
fyftem o^ nature } that thofe who had humility 
to own that God alohe could give an account 
of his works, and were willing to fearch his word 
for that inftrudtion, ftiould there find the inefti^ 
mable treafure ? And as God has vouchfafed to 
give an account, who will prefume to affirm that 
that account is untrue, or accommodated to the 
current, though falfe, opinions of the times ? 

Thirdly y ** To fuppofe the Divine Being (fays 
Mr. Pike in his Philofophia Sacra^ p. 12.) to 
conform himfelf in his word to bare outward ap- 
pearances, or to the falfe apprehenfions of the 
vulgar, is fuch a fuppofition as we will not admit 
in any other cafe. The allufions and references 
of fcripture to hijiory or geography and the like 
we maintain to be juft and exaftly true, and 
look upon ourfelyes as bpund to believe and main- 
tain the bijiory as well as the theology of revela- 
tion 5 and why then (hould we not for the fame 
reafort account ourfelves obliged to maintain, that 
there is no miftake or mifreprefentation in it's de- 
fcriptions of and references to natural things^' 

Fourthly " There are many philofophical paC- 
fages, that cannot be regularly explained as con- 
formed to outward appearance, or the opinions of 
men. Witnefs the Mofaic account of the crea- 
tion and formation of all things. - Can any one 
affirm that the firft chapter of thfe Bible is built 

upon 
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upon a falfe hypothelis, or accomodated to vulgar 
apprehenfions ? And if it be not true either in 
appearance, or in reality, I fee not how it can be 
true in any refpeft." " 

Fifthly^ " We muft not fuppofe the word of 
God to fpeak falfe in any cafe whatfoever. Ifs 
hijlory^ ifs chronology y and ifs philojophy muft be 
in fad as true as ifs theology. If we fuppofe any 
part of the divine word to be erroneous, thisfo far 
fhakes the authority of all the reft. And as God 
knows all things perfcdiy, we muft believe him 
the fitteft to give us an account of his works as 
well as of his nature'* 

Sixthly " There is a necejfary connexion be- 
tween the knowledge of natural and fpiritual 
things ; fince fcripture conftantly, or at leaft very 
frequently, refers our thoughts to natural ideas, in 
order to illuftrate fpiritual truths. And for diis 
reafon it appears to be of fome confiderable im- 
portance, that the natural ideas referred to be 
ftridly juft and true, in order to be a proper foun- 
dation for a right conception and reprefentation of 
divine matters." 

Or, as Mr. Spearman (in his Enquiry after 
Philofophy and Theology y p. 254.) has moftjudici- 
oufly ftated this cafe : " When the fenfes have 
aded upon any material natural objeft, what they 
take in and retain by that adlion is the inward 
fenfe or idea of the thing ; and the knowledge we 
gain by fuch repeated ad:s of the fenfes upon na- 
ture and her operations is natural knowledge or 
phyfics. When we make ufe of thefe natural and 
acquired ideas to help us to ideas of ipiritual 

things, 
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rfiings, the knowledge we, by thefe means, gain 
of God and his operations is fuper-natural know- 
ledge or metaph^KS : and Co by things that arc 
•Dtfibk within the reach of our fenfes, and 'whiJj 
vje can underjland, we are led to the knowledge 
of things "wbicb are imslfiblet without the reach of 
our fenfes, and which we could not otherwife 
underftand/ It is agreed, that we have no in- \ 
nate ideas ; and that nothing can be in the under- \ 
ftanding but what comes in by the fenfes. We 
therefore either can have no ideas of God and 
fpiritual things, or we muft take them in by our 
fenles. But our fenfes cannot aft immediately 
upon fpiritual objefts, becaufe they are not the 
objedls of our fenfes ; therefore we muft have our 
ideas of fpiritual and invi/ihle tilings from natural 
and vifible things. But natural and vilible things 
can give us no ideas of fpiritual and JnviGblc 
things, unlefs they hz^x form analogy to them, are 
the^fimulacra or images of them. And if they be 
the images of them, they muft have been Jq 
created and framed tjy God the Creator, and to 
this very end^ and with this s^ery defign : for iio- 
thing could be created by infinite wifdom but with 
foreknowledge and defign. And fince we find in 
the fcriptures God and fpiritual things reprefented I 
to us under the ideas and names of vifible and / 

fenfibk 

' As Rem. i, 19. Tiat 'uihich may be iiovm ef CeJ is nianifefi 
amtig men ; fir Ged himfclf mMt^iant hath Ihewed it unh tbim. 
[hath tataAfifitdxX,; forodierwife ic could never have been knowa,] 
r*f. fw [Inafmuch a*] thi in'viJibU ihingi afbimfrtm the c7iaiii.it 
cf thf luerld arc dearly fien, being undcrjload by tht things that art 
made, [rifibleg being mad« fuhftinites for inrifible)] r^w kii tteruci 
foiutr and Gtdbtad, 
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fcnfible things, it is a demonftration in itfclf that 
God framed them to repreleiit Tiimfelf, and what 
■' he prc-intended to reveal of himfelf and hi? ways 
to mankind." 

So that we may well fay with Ta//)? fromPZifff, 
Neeejfe c/t hiinc murtdum^ quern cernimus, Jimula- 
cnim ejfe atenium alicujus atemi. It cannot be biit 
that this lOorU, ivhicb is vifible to us, Jhmld be a 
Jianditfg type or reprefentatkn of fometbitig eternal. 

So alfo Milton^ 

Earth is tbejhadow of beav'n, the things therein 
Each other like^ more than on earth is thought. 

I SHALL leave the pious reader to purfue tbis 
thought (as 1 want words to exprcfs the height, 
length, breadth, and depth of it) — to the confidera- 
tion of the new heavens and new earth (fpoken of 
by St. Peter 2 Ep. chap, iii.) wherein dieelleth 
righteouf/iejs ; — to the great city (Revel, xxi.) the 
holy ferufalem that is to defcend out of heaven from 
God, having the glory of God j whofe light is like 
unto a Jlone tnoji precious, even like a jajfer Jlone, 
clear as cryjlahy which haih a wall great and high, 
and twelve gates, and the wall of the city batb 
twelve foundations. And the city lieib four-Jquare ; 
the length, and the breadth, and the height of it are 
equal. And the foundations of the wall of the city 
are gamified with all manner of precious ftones. 
The frji.'foundation was jafper ; the fecond, fap- 
phire j t^ third, a chalcedony ; the fourth, an 
emerald ; the ffth, fardonyx i tbejixthj fardius ; 

the 
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thefeventh^ achryiblite j the eighth^ a beryl ; the ninths 
a topaz ; the tenths 2i chryfoprafus ; the eleventh^ 
a jacinft ; the twelfth^ an amethyft. And the 
twelve gates were twelve pearls ^ every fever al gate 
was of one pearl : and the Jlreet of the city was 
pure gold, as it were tranfparent glafs. And I 
Jaw no temple therein : for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of it. And the city 
bad no need of thefun^ neither of the moon to Jhine 
in it : for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof 



. .* 
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Before I quite conclude this treatife, I (hall 
take the liberty to prefent the reader with a poe- 
tical paraphrafe of the 1 04th Pfalniy as compofed 
by my Father from the true fenfe of the Ori- 
ginal 3 fince that Pfalm contains, among other, 
things, a defcription of the two principal Parti- 
culars difcufled in this Trad:, viz. the Manner 
in nvhich the Earth was at jirji Jormed^ and the 
Manner in which it was dejiroyed and formed anew 
at tjoe time of the Deluge. 
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The Hundred and Fourth PSALM 



PARAPHRASED 



By the late Rev. Mr. A. S. Catcott. 
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fXERT thy reasoning pow'rs, ray vital frame. 
And grateful praife the great JEHOVAH's name ; 
Hail thou who ART ! refiftlefs in thy might, 
Array'd in glory and majeftic light ! 

As a wide tent, extended over-head, 

Thy forming hands the vaft: expanfe out-fpred, 

Whofe binding force the fluid orb reftrain'd. 

And reached thofe atoms the loofe niafs contain'd. 

Whence the firm ftrata, which the globe compofe. 

Each over each in mounting ftories rofe. 

Onward it mov'd, impell'd by grains of air ; 

The wings of winds the floating orb upbare. 

With * double impulfe pufli'd the Spiriih force, 

And Light primeval fl:eer'd it in it's courfe. 

On 

* As n^^*^*^, .being in the p/ural number, indicates. The 
Witui or Sfirit and the Light or a Fla/ae af Fire were the Jgents 6t 

Minifier$ 
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1 

Gn tV jiirs^ as bafes, he machin'd the IphcFc, 
And firmly bid the folid parts cohere. 
As yet the fhell beneath the waters lay, 
And future mountains had not feen the day. 
At thy command th' affrighted waters fled. 
And fought tymultuous their appointed bed. 
O'er hills they rolPd, and foUow'd the defcent. 
Deep channels tore, and the fplic vallies rent. 
There lodg'd, in earth's capacious wonnb, they reft, 
By the flrong heav'n's eicpanflve pow'r comprcfs'd. 
Their boundaries (till their raging waves confine. 
Boundaries utimov'd by any pow'r but thine. 
Hence rais'd in fteam, they work their fccret way, 
In lowly vales through openings meet the 
Or trickling *twixt the winding mountains 
Here haunt the beads, and find a cool retreat. 
And parch'd wild-affes quench their thirfty heat. 
In neighbVing trees, amidft the leafy fprays. 
Birds build their nefls, and chaunt their chearfu] lays, 
The ouzing fprings bedew th^ molTy hills, 
And thence glide down the fertile vale ;n rills : 

Hence 

Minijers that God made ufc of \n garmjhtng the Heavens and in 
forming the Earth, as I have fhcwn p. 52, &c. of this Tradl. 
As the IVorks of Nature are here fpoken of, it is certainly more 
natural to fupppfp the material Angels pr Agents are here meani 
than imtftaterial and ffiritual Beings^ 
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Hence new in ftrength the faturated foil 
With verdant graCs fupports the cattle's toil ; 
With various herbs for human ufe is crown'd. 
Or yellow harvefts load the fruitful ground. 
Hence rife th* cflfefts of induftry and art ; 
Hence bread is form'd, the ftrength'ner of the heart. 
From fwelUng grapes the foaming wine is prefs'd, 
Diffufing gladnefs o'er the penfive bread. 
Oil widi youth's bloom renews each fading grace. 
And flieds frelh glories o'er the beauteous face. 
Trees, facred emblems, ^nd once Eieif% pride. 
From the fame ftorehoufe are with fap fupply'd ; 
Cedars, which JLebanon^s high fuqimits grace. 
Set there by 'God, -j- coeval with their place : 
Lodg'd in whofe branches fowls fecurely reft. 
And tow'ring firs which yield the ftork a neft. 
Op higheft hills the ftiy Chamois are found. 
And delving conies bore the rocky ground. 
The moon's fair light (her orb by ftated force 
Iippell'd) determines periods by it's courfe : 
The fun's more glorious runs it's known career,' 
And gilds by turns each fliifting hemifphere. 
The light goes off, and night fucceeds the day 5 
The beaft§ come fprth, ?nd prpul in fearch of prey. 

With 

+ i.i. Set there If Nature^ or the Author rf J^atrnti^ in oppofi- 
tion to thofe flant^ by tht Art of Man. 
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Firfly Becaufe when Mofes wrote, the world 
was wholly given to idolatry^ and this idolatry con- 
fided in the worfhip of the heavens^ earth, Gfr. 
r- the fun y the moon^ andthejlarsy and all the hoji 
ef the my (fee p. 6.) and of no other god or gods 
(except the true) do we ever read throughout the 
Old Teftament. Now the moft likely and effec- 
tual way to deftroy this idolatry would be, to re-- 
veal a truefyftem of nature — to declare that the 
heavens were created (and io not God) — to fhew 
^how, ftep by ftep, they were formed into a ma^ 
chine for the fervice of man ; and therefore that 
man ought not to be fubfervient or pay adoration 
to them ; and to omit declaring this, would be to 
leave and encourage men in dieir idolatries : ef- 
pecially, if any account of nature was ^iven in 
the Bible ; and as fuch is undeniably laid down, 
principally, in the firft chapter of Genefis^ that 
muft undoubtedly be true. 

Secondly y Beiides, was not the Bible written for 
this age, as well as thofe in which the writers of 
it lived ? Nay, was it not writtcny^r, and there- 
fore is to continue to^ all ages ? — Did not the Spirit 
of truth (in whofe fight a thoufand years are hut 
as one day) very well know, that certain felf-fuf- 
ficient mortals would rife up (after his revelation 
was delivered and fealed) contradict his word, 
difpute his philofophy, and prefume to give a 
fyftem of nature out of their own brains j when 
it was as much, or rather more impradticable for 
them to give the. true one, than it would be for 
a man — who *had never feen a watch, or any 
machine like it/ and was utterly ignorant of the 

movements 



